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Xl | TO 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, 
THE FOLLOWING WORK 


IS- INSCRIBED , 
BT THE EDITOR; 


AS A TESTIMONY OF HIS. SINCERE RESPECT, 


| AND AS A MEMORIAL or 
THE GRATITUDE AND ATTACHMENT 
ENTERTAINED BY THE AUTHORS OP 1 
FOR THAT 
ANCIENT AND VENERABLE SEAT OF LEARNING, 
WITH WHICH THEY WERE 
30 LONG AND 80 HONORABLY CONNECTED. 
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Iv ADVERTISEMENT. 


copies, they became more generally 
known, and were mentioned in Maty's 
and the Mantlily Reviews. * 0 A 6 


As they were now 7 much ſou ght after, 


published at Dublin, from a copy which 
had fallen into the hands of a Bookſeller. 
The ſucceſsful ſale of this Edition lin 
Ireland encouraged a London Bookſeller 
to e propoſals for a new one: but 

nediately telinquished his deſign | 
on. hit, informed that the Work was 
private property, and had never- been 5 
ws: for publication. 


it 0330009 SI YN \ #01 3 | 
The cauſe, of iin being ſo long ſup- . 
preſſed Was an | ingenuous - diffidence , 
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ADVERTISEMENT, "= 


which forbad the Authors of it; moſt of 


them extremely young, to odbtrude on 
the notice of the World. hat they had 


conſidered merely as a preparatory trial of 


their ſtrength, and as the beſt method 
of imprinting on their own minds ſome 


of the immediate ſub jects of thelt aca; | 
demical ſtudies. This cauſe no longer 


ſubſiſts; and, in conſequence of repeated 


applications „the Work is now offered 


to the Public, illuſtrated with a * 


n Index. 


The analogy between the plan of the 
ATHENIAN LETTERS and the TRAVELS 
or ANACHARS1S the Younger, induced 
the late Lord Dover to tranſmit a copy | 


of them to the Abbe BARTHELEM, whom 
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* S the following, Collection of Letters. has 
been; thought worthy the attention of the 
0 Learned by: ſome. judicious perſons to whom 
, they, were communicated, the [Tranſlator 
humbly, preſumes they, will prove an acceptable 
ment to the Public; at the ſame time 
he will, be bold 10 ſay, they want no intro: , 
dudion to recommend them. However, as 
the world will naturally inquire, into the cir- 
cumſtances to which it is indebted. for, theſe 
valuable remains of antiquity, he thinks it 
neceſſary to premiſe a general account of the 
accident which brought them to his hands. 
The account, he conceives, will not only be 
rateſul to the curioſity. of the Reader, but 
attended with. a ſurther good conſequence 
o himſelf, as it will ſufficiently; protect him 
from the cavils of cenſorious critics, and vin- 
dicate him from every unjuſt imputation. 
It has long been a ſubject of complaint to 
modern Literati, that the Library. at: Fes in 
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the King of Morocco's dominions , where the 5 
greateſt treaſures of Oriental learning are ſup- C 
poſed to "Le, „was never yet ckanüned with 
of acceſs to it is the reaſon why nothing curtain 
can be known concerning it; but ſeveral have 
imagined; thut, were it thoroughly ſearehed, 
me | Aale werfions of the Greek" and Latin 

authors would in all probability ſee the light. 
A learned Jew , who dwelt in that Gity for 
many years, and who by ſome means or other 
had worked himſelf mts the favor” ef the 'AE 
caide, er chief magilirate of the place, ſpent 


much of his leiſure hours in peruſing the vo- 


Iumes that are lodged there. Upon his deceaſe 5 
in the yeür 1698, he left his papers to an 


Engliſh — at Tunis, from whom he had 


received obligations i in his lifetime. The Con- 
ful, upon turning them over, amongſt others; 
Wund a fair Spaniſh manuſcript, entitled“ Let- 
ters from an Agent of the King of Perſia, 
* reſiding at Athens during the Peloponneſian 
War, to the Miniſters of ſtate, etc. tranſlat- 

4 ed by -Moses uE MesnonaB, from a Ma- 
« nuſcript' in the Old Perſic enn, pre- 
« ſerved in the Library at Fez.” Surpriſed 
at what he ſaw, he wrote immediately to two 


. 
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n framdeinEaglandfardd-informed them 


of the important diſcovery. It appears that 
he had then an intention to publiſh them; but 

being afterwards called off hy diſſerent purſuits,” 

they lay neglected until his death. By the 
will of this gentleman, the manuſcript was 
leſt as a legacy to the Engliſh . Who 
thought it would be an act of the in- 


juſtice to with- hold them any longer from the 
public view. He chuſes indeed 'to- conceal 
his name, which he hopes the candid Reader 
will forgive, -fince it is not done with a deſign 
of impoſing more ſafely upon the world, but 
in order to decline with Ar wy rr fe 
Fun of controverſy. Rus! 5 

The Agent concerned in theſs Lobteds ap- 
peas to have been ſingularly fitted for his 


employment. As his mind was enlarged by a 
general converſation with men and books, his 


parts and knowledge furniſhed him with every 
qualification, required even by the moſt modern 


writers, on the ſubject of foreign negotiations. 


A circumſiance the more extraordinary in CIx- 


ANDER y/ as he lived at a time when the balance 


of power xZwas unequally divided in the world, 
and the ſeience of embaſſy and treaty was not 
e perſedt * 


— ano conn tf. 


CC eee ¶ͤjTꝝ̃ ĩ˙ ¶ — een 
” 


— — 
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= to which it has been carried--by-:thet wiſdons / 
= ol later and more. improved ages. For the 
Ii | ſimplicity of the ancients in all their cbnteſis 


with their neighbours led them into the ſtrange 
leaving them; and it was the confiant rule of 
their policy not to play with the rights of 
nations, but to ſtate and to clear them. 


=o D.uring the reſidenoe of our Agent in the 
F'4 city of Athens, he ſeems to! have been ex- 


tremely curious in examining the conſtitution 
niſters on matters of political and public buſi- 
neſs, he does not fail to tranſmit faithful ac- 
counts to his friends of the learning prevailing 
in the country, and little private anecdotes 
relating to himſelf. Far from dealing in trivial 
and low- occurrences, his Letters are full of 
the moſt important nnen We never 
bad him preſſing for any increaſe of his re- 
mittances , but contented with his firſt ap- 
pointments. It is agreeable enough to obſerve 
him upon ſome. occaſions deviating from the 
dull road of his inſtrudlions, and acting with 
mat ſreedom and latitude of 0 . which 
a wiſe man e 0 ate exerciſing, and 
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which naturally creates eſieem. By pen ; 


dexterity in his converſation, he makes uſe of 


the iacceſs Which he had gained to the con- 
_ fiderable men of Athens tothe: ſervice of bis 


he now and then breaks out into ſtrong and 


rapturous expreſſions on liberty, he cannot lay 


aſide a zealous regard for the one, or a firm 
attachment to the other. In à word, he is a 
pattern of addreſs, in negotiation; and I doubt 
not but if Wicguzronr had been acquainted 
with his character, he had numbered CLEAN UR 
among the moſt eminent maſters of that art, 


i :Cardinat D'Ossar's 7. | 
Boeſides theſe: frank, which evidently | 

Geive: from a peruſal oſ the Papers now offered 

to the Public, à ſecret pleaſure will ariſe in 


the breaſt of every man of taſte and knowledge, 


when he conſiders how much they tend to 
corroborate the teſtimony of TnucTnInES, to 
heighten our idea of his impartiality, and to 
wipe off the unjuſt aſperſions that have been 
thrown-upon his memory by Joszrnus At 
e Widquetort's Complete Amb. fett 10 M 3. 

2 Vide Joſeph, con. Apion. where he endeavours to 


leſſen the eredit of the Greek hiftorians, 


1 


tr. | | "PREFX'CE'T'0! Ar 


Fe the coliams ofths — | 
from theſe Letters of our Agent, in which the 
living manners are expreſſed, than we can 
poſſibly gather from the moſſ ſormal and elabo- 

1 ate 'treatiſes of grave antiquaries Not to 

lil mention ſeveral curious particulars of Court 
1 ſubtility and intrigue interwoven in the courſe 

il of them, which may ſeem perhaps beneath 

1 the notice of an hiſtorian, but Which yet 

| | | have a wonderful affect in untavelling the 

I ſecret ſprings: and true cauſes of ation 
4 As to the objections; + which have been 

9 framed with peculiar ſucceſs; to the genuine- 
| neſs of the Epiſtles of Pnarants dndTuguriro- 

1 CLEs by a formidable! champion in the republic 
1 of letters ; ſuch objedions as are drawn from the 
"th uncertain time, in which the 1 
I ſpaken of in themareſuppoſed ta have flou 

= and from the matter of the Epiſlles themſelves; 
Li _ we. conceive: that no ſuch can lie againſt-the 
; 1 collection before us. Aross a, who was the 
9 firſt inventreſs of letter writing in the opinion 
TE of our critie, had been ſeveral years. dead, 

* CLAN DER made his ap e 
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theatre of human affairs ; and aſter her death 
ſhe could no longer monopolize the uſe of it. 


It is therefore apprehended with an honeſt 


confidence, that we have little to fear either 


from the extenſive learning or e of 


that critic “. 

To conclude : The Tranſlator begs leave 
to congratulate the literary world on the diſ- 
covery of this hidden treaſure of antiquity , 
which may be conſidered as a large acceffion 


to the wealth it already-ſiands poſſeſſed of; 


and to congratulate himſelf on being the un- 
worthy inſtrument, after an interval of fo 
many ages, of preſenting theſe ineſtimable 
relics to the Public. 


+ Dr. Bentley was then alive. 
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Ir; is nt proper to 1 the Preſace 
to the Odayo Edition, ol theſe, Letters 5, Which 
ſuppoſes the Work to be genuine, and a 
Tranſlation from an old Arabic Verſion: but 
when a due interval of time has elapſed, the 
truth may be owned; the illuſion vaniſhes; it 
is a maſquerade which is cloſed ;_ the fancy- 
dreſſes and the dominos are returned to their | 
rel pedive wardrobes; the company walk about 
again in their proper habits, and return to 
their ordinary occupations in life. OLE 

The Authors of theſe Letters were a Society 
of Friends, who were contemporaries at the 
Univerſity of Cambridge, about the years 2739 
and 1740; all their names (except ſhat of the 
Writer of this Preface) were an ornament; to 
the, place. . The world was unfortunately de- 
pri) ived of the talents, virtues, and ſervices of. 
one of them, when they were moſt wanted, 
wa by his own Profeſſion and by the P IC 


5 Printed by James Bettenham in 2741, 


0 PREFACE ro 


iþ not above two or three of the ſet are now, 
i | living; they lament theloſs-of their colleagues, 
WW and cultivate the remembrance of thr former 
friendly connexion tx ox NIHTOV 

The Learned, into whoſe ay theſe 
Letters may fall, wal beſt judge how corredly 
the manners of antiquity are kept up, and 
how truly the hiſtory of thoſe times is re- 
ö e e in them. 53 e in 10 2 gin 
: The Grecian part of the correſpondence is 
= eudiy ſtated from Tuvervives and PlUrAAcn; 
1 | the Perſian is extended and improved from 
We the ſew remaining fragments of Cresr4s : but 
it is hoped, the Coſtume of the N pre- 
it ſerved" throughout, and the events ſuch as 
14 might happen under a well-governed abfolute 
1 monarchy — the piclure of Which is more 
flattering than experience commonly juſtifies. 
The general character of Crzanves is taken 
from Maumnvr', the Turkiſh Spy; but it is 
finiſhed upon the Greek model; and the phi- 
loſophical and literary features of i it are copied 
from the Schools of Athens; and the Groves of 
Wall Academus. The forms and language of the nego- 
14 | tiation part of the Letters niay be thought tos re- 
14 fined for the times — fuppoſed to be 
at. ot mH wmal xd ritten; 
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written; the diſpatches of thoſe great Miniſters, 
Tauriz and D'Eeraanes, were the originals 


ao which the e ere een attempt- 
ed to imitate; 2 57:11 d 2 feln 
0 n and Sn 
furniſhed the Antiquities of Rgypt; "Hyve's 
_ Religio Vet. Perſurum has been ohieffy fol- 
lowed in the Letters which relate to dhat ob- 
ſoure ſubject, and it is hoped with ſome ſucceſs: 
indie u to: form am intese fag Soner Mn 
the Greek worſhip and philoſophy; :; 130 ; 
Perhaps the character and travels of the 
young Perſian Satrap Ons aursmightt have been 
more varied and enlivened, and he might have 
been brought to Greece to ſerve a volunteer 
in their armies, and improve under the military 
inſtitutions of Athens and Sparta; but it is 
thought adviſable, on the whole, to make 
no alterations from the original edition, par- | 
ticularly as the learned and ingenious Writer 1 


of thoſe Letters is deceaſed. LO | 
Not many years ago the younger Canson, 1 
a name well known among the novel-writers | * 


of France, publiſhed a work in four volumes | 
under this very title of Lettres Athtniennes; ' 
they relate to the ſame times, and have fome 7” 
n; of the ſame characters with ours, as PERICLESs, 865 
1 | * 2 R : 7 


1 4 2 
XVIII terre 51 
o 


AsPASIA , Crxon,'and. ALQiniabss':; but he 
turn of that correſpondence is ſo differerit 
from that of the preſent. Work, that no com- 
pariſon can be made between them z the | 
Readers will give the preference according to 
their reſpedive taſtes and inclinations. — We 
hope our characters are antique. Thoſe of Mr. 
CrEBILLON are in a great degree the pelits- 
maitres and petites-maitreſſes of Paris; andthe 
idea of improving the manners and morals, of 
ſaciety does not ſeem to have been the prin- 
cipal object of that ingenious writer in thoſe 
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Mil ono DOVER, de la famille de Yorke, | 


ſaiſit avec empreſſement Voccaſion qui Te pre- 
ſente par le canal de M. Barthélemi, Miniſtre 
Plenipotentiaire de ſa Majeſté tres Chretienne à 
la cour de Londres, d'offrir à M. VAbbe Barthe- 
lemi ſon oncle Thommage ſi juſtement du au 
ſavant & Elegant Auteur du Voxan nu Jzuns 


ANACHAAsIS En Gece, en lui faiſant parvenir le 


Volume ci-joint des /LETrREs ATHENIENNES., 
Lorigine de cette production eſt expliquee dans 
la ſeconde Preface & la tete de Vouvrage: les 
Lettres ſignées P. ſont de Philippe Yorke, Comte 
de Hardwicke, fils ain6 du Grand Chancelier 
de ce nom; celles {ignees C. ſont de ſon frere, 
Mr. Charles Yorke, qui eſt lui-m&me parvenu 


au poſte Eminent 4 Grand Chancelier, mais qui . 


eſt mort trop tõt pour ſa famille & pour ſa patrie; 
les autres ſont &crites ou par leurs parens ou 


par leurs amis. En priant M. Abbé Barthélemi 


agreer ce petit preſent littéraire, I'on na point 
la preſomption de comparer cet ouvrage au char- 
mant Voyage d Anacharſis, mais uniquement de 
donner un temoignage Teftime a ſon illuſtre Au- 
teur; & de marquer, combien on a Ste flatté de 
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trouver qu une idee qui a pris ſon origine ici il WW, 
y a pres de cinquante ans a été perſecionnee if | 
avec tant d elegance long temps apres, ſans au-! 


cune communication, par un Auteur digne du 
114. : ww Þ 1 1 


4 vonpnzs, „„ 
ce 21 Decembre 759% 5 2 . Sag 5 


„ Aab 24x Der al 


my Lord bor. x 


Mon, | 

- Far rhonneur de vous remercier FY bel « ex- 
eniplaire des LETTRES ATHENIENNES que vous 
avez eu la bonté de m' envoyer, & ſurtout de 
la note trop flatteuſe que vous avez daigné y 
tracer de votre main. Pentendis Vets dernier 
parler pour la premiere fois de cet ouvrage; et 
ce fut par M. Jenkinſon. Je nai pu juſqu's 
_ preſent le parcourir qu'k la häte; ſi je Vavois 
connu plutdt, ou je n aurois pas commence le 
mien, ou j aurois tache d'approcher de ce beau 
modele. Pourquoi ne Va-t-on pas communi- 
que au public? Pourquoi n'eſt-il pas traduit 
dans toutes les langues? Je ſacrifierois volon- 
tiers mes derniers j Jours au plaiſir d'en enrichir 
notre litterature , ſi je connoiſſois mieux les 
 fineſſes de la langue Angloiſe : mais je men- 

treprendrois pas de — » de peur qui 


M 


1 


ne m'arrivät 1a meme choſe qu'k ceux qui ont 


voulu continuer le diſcours de Boſſuet oy. 


I Hiſtoire Univerſelle. 


| Daignez agréer Thommage de la reren 
ſance & du reſpeck avec lequel Jai Thonneur 
detre, ATI 
MiLonn, 


Votre tres humble et tres obeiſſant n 
an | BARTHELEML. | 


ce 1 Janvier 1790. 


— 


* * 


Ea rl | MANSFIELD ping Earl of. 
Hanh i 5 


er ] My Dan Lon, 


> 8 


ois thanks for the Arnzxian LErrEz aS. 


—— Veteres revocamus amores, . 
au Atque olim amiſſas flemus amicitias 
I grieve exceedingly that your Lordſhip ics 
ſuffered ſo much, and hope you are better. 
obody can with it more ſincerely than 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


Manca 1785. 


ua GiyE n me leave to return you my meme 


MANSF TELD. 
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enn to Gonnras Chief Soribe 40 
Ariasertes King * erb. 
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1. THINK it auty to give youan: denne of 
my ſaſe e Athens, by the firſt ſhip that 
falls for Epheſus. My brother the merchant 
will take care to convey my letters to 
ARTAPHERNEs, the governor of Sardis, who 1 
ſuppoſe, has received orders to ſend "Dow 
immediately . gore to court. As I am 
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through the ſormalities, which are requiſite ſor 
all ſtrangers to comply with, who intend to 
ſettle at Athens, (as being admitted by the 
Areopagitic council, entered in a public regiſter, 
and chuſing a patron,) I can only pretend to 
give ſuch accounts of the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
as are founded on the common reports of the 
city. The Perſian council muſt already have 


. been informed, that all things have long carried 


the appearance of a war between Athens and 


Lacedæmon, upon pretence of injuries done 


by the ſornier, to the allies of the latter. I 
ſhall lay before thee a ſhort view of the riſe of 
theſe differences, and the height to which they 


are now arrived. The Corcyreans being enga- 


ed in a quarrel with the Corinthians about 

pidamnus, a colony of the former on the 
coaſt of Illyrium, unable alone to make head 
againſt them, ſent a deputation to deſire an 
alliance with Athens. Their requeſt was ſtrongly 
oppoſed by the ambaſladors of Corinth, and the 
people in the ſirſt aſlembly determined againſt 
the Corcyreans, but changed their opinion in 
the ſecond by the advice of PericLes, and voted 
that a league ſhould be concluded with them. 
In purſuance of it they ſent to their aſſiſtan 
ten gallies, with orders that they, ſhould on! 
protect the poſſeſſions of Corcyra, without 
attacking the Corinthians. Theſe gallies were 
ſoon after engaged in a naval fight, where each 

arty laid elajm to the advantage; and at the 
lame time Potidæa, . a. tributary. city. of the 
Athenians in Thrace, revalted againſt them, 
under pretence that they had impoſed, hard 
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conditions upon them. Corinth, its mother» 
city, ſent trobps to its relief againſt the Athenian 
army, which laid ſiege to it; and at the ſame 
time diſpatched a ſolemn embafly to Lacedemon 
in conjunction with. their allies, complaining 
that the Athenians had broken the trenties, by 
aſſiſting the Corcyreans, and interdicting a 
commerce with the Megareans. The Laceda- 
onians, hurried on by the violent advices of 
— the Ephorus, reſolved after a 
long debate, notwithſtanding the remonſiranees 
of their king Anchinauus, that the Athenians 
had violated the leagues. In conſequence of 
this vote they demanded of them to raiſe the 
ſiege of Potidæa, and repeal the decree agaiſiſt 
Megara. The Athenians declared their readineſs 
to make many of the conceſſions required, 
provided ſimilar ones were made on the ſide 
of Sparta; or to ſubmit every point in diſpute 
to any impartial tribunal; concluding with a 
reſolution, (even if theſe paci ſie overtures were 
rejected,) not to commence hoſtilities; hut to 
deſend themſelves vigorouſly if they werd attuck- 
ed. I think this ſummary neceſſary;noble-ſcribe; 
not to inform you, who have alri received 
information of theſe events, but to give the 


better connexion to the ſequel of my difpatches. 


It is now generally agreed, that an open rupture 
will r en for advice arrived habe laſt 
night from Plates , à town of Bœctia, and an 
ally of this ſtate, that the Thebans, who with 
the reſt of Peloponneſus ſide with Lacedæmon, 


had by treaſon. gained admiſſion into che place, 
and kept poſſc ſome little. time; but the 
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citizens taking advantage'of the night; fell upon 
and cut off the whole Pang, except 200, Who 
were taken priſoners. The people this very 
day in an extraordinary aſſembly decreed, that 
a ſupply of troops and proviſions ſhould forth- 
with Le fent thi er; and that meſſengers ſhould 
be diſpatched. to all their allies, with the news 
of What has paſſed, and with orders to haſten 
their warlike preparations. ' A report is current, 
that the'Spartans and their allies are aſſemblin 
their forces at the Iſthmus of Corinth. I fin 
the o us of the people various about the 
true ſprings of this war. The party in oppoſi- 
tion to PzrIcLEs ſcruple not to ſay, that no 
other reaſon can be given for it but his per- 
ſonal intereſt, which engages him to ſet Greeee 
in a flame, that the Athenians may be leſs at 
leiſure to examine his conduct, particularly 
with regard to the public accounts, and be 
obliged through the neceſſity of affairs to com- 
mit themſelves to his management. Libels and 
ſatires are 'diſperſed againſt him with great 
boldneſs, and at theatrical repreſentations he 
is reproached to his face in the vileſt accuſa- 
tions and moſt ſcurrilous language. All theſe 
injuries he bears with admirable temper. Indeed 
ſuch is the natural inconſtancy and impatien 
ol:the Athenians, that in cafe of any ſignal ill - 
ſucceſs, or inconvenience from the preſent 
money „ he will _—_ utmoſt hazard of 
the power and influence he now enjoys. 
Ius beg alledged with good 2 
theſe diviſions in Greece will give great ad- 
vantage to Perſia, which will neyer fail to 
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encourage them by playing off one ſide againſt 
the other, till pl ar reduced rr ny ar 
our mighty mona sample revenge 
ſor the. battle of — and the inglorious 
peace with Ciuon. The friends of Pancras - 
are not leſs. induſtrious in juſtifying him : hut 
le td, 8 
1 ent e unnha w L 
no Ho can poſſibly ſee confequtences; or 
rather, if they th woofers the eyent cannot. 
but be detrimental to the. common intereſt ol 
Greece. 9 At rtl. i Joch 
Thou art happy » \Mufirlaus: minliſter; in 
depending, not upon the uncertai pleaſure 
of a mutinous and inconſtant people; but/the: 
will of a wiſe and beneficent prines , WhO. 
meaſures the counſels of his ſervants, not hy 
their ſucceſs, but their N oodneſs; and 
whoſe prudent conduct, by the great 
OnonAsDEs; is able to alley on rude clamors 
of faction, and ſuffers, Aothing to be: heard 
through the wide empire of Perſia, but the 
(till ſmall voice MY unanimity. 410 
en. ee {th waſh a1 65 1 
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„ to Marerabrkis Brother 9 Wu": 
doo Merchant at. r 04 of* 

1. ing {ng NY Son inne blo u NE 

HAVE: encloſed in your p acket a letter to 

GonkrAs, Which y et to the ſatrap 

Axrarunkss, and af the ſame: time excuſe my 
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not dv riting to him upon account of the hurry 1 
am in at prefent, which will not permit * 
to think of any thing, but the neceſſary buſineſs 
of my employment; till 1 am a little ſettled. 
Our voyage from Epheſus was very proſperous, 
and my curioſity increaſed the nearer: I drew 
to a city which is renowned through the world 
for the wiſdom of its Jaws; the many eminent 
perſons . it huth produced) the magnificence of 
its buildings, and the ſtop it has ſo often put 
to the utmoſt efforts of the Perſiun empire; 
ſo that it may properly enough be ſtyled the 
barrier of Greece. ne entrunce into the 
harbour oß iræus ſtrikes one with aſtoniſument; 
the vaſt! number of ſhips, both for trade and 
war; Which are continually lying there; the 
face of buſinefs Which appears in the” work- 
men at the dock; and the 'orowds of merchants, 
and of haval officors, 'palling every moment 
between te haven and the olty, form a very 
rand and awery pleaſing ſpodtaele to a ſtranger. 

ne can nodlonger wonder; that a ſtate, Where 
ſuch a. ſpirit of induſtey and freedom prevails, 
though under the diſadvantage of a eruggy, 
unfruitful, and narrow territory, ſhould eclipſe 
monarchies of ſifty times its extent, where the 
labor of the pebple waſtes itſelf in cultivating 
the arts of luxury; and the higheſt ambition 
among(t them is, Who ſhall be the meaneſt 
ſlave to the. ſovereign. I have made choice 
of your old aoquaintance and hoſt, PurLzo 
to be my patron; he ſeems to be 1 true re- 
ublican, and a man of great honor and probity. 
His advice will be of uſe to me, with regard 
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to my behaviour here; and his knowledge and 
experience will greatly aſſiſt me in my inquiries 
into the conſtitution and affairs of Athens. As 
this ſhip carries you letters from your correſ-" 
pondents in this place, I ſhall add nothing of 
the news ſtirring here at prefent; and only 
recommend it to you, to take care of the ſpeedy. 
conveyance of my diſpatches and remittances. 
In the midſt of that hurry of mercantile bulineſs, 
which renders you the greateſt merchant of the” 
Perſian empire, and a more uſeſul ſubjed to 
your king than the wealthieft and proudeſt 
ſatrap, beſtow ſome moments in thinking of 
your brother; who, though placed in a hazar- 
dous and important ſituation, remote from his 
family and friends, will ever preſerve the“ 
tendereſt regards for your welfare and proſ- 
Greece, and, like a ſentinel, foretel the ap- 
proach of mou danger to my country, do 
you perform a far greater ſervice to it, by ex- 
porting all thoſe coltly yanities, and that oſten- 
tatious magnificence, which have enervated 
the degenerate poſterity of Cravs. Adieu. 
From Athens. * inne ; 
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8. ATHENIAN 
firſt recommended me to the Perſian court for, 


this employment; there is no one who has a, 


better right to be informed of the ſteps I take, 
and the intelligence I receive. You may ac- 
quaint Gopnyas in your next letters, that war 
is at laſt declared between the two famous re- 
B Athens and Lacedemon. This ſtate, 
the inſtigation of PRRICIxS, refuſed to admit 
a 3 — was fent by Anchin uus, king 
of Sparta, to oſſer the lat terms upon. which. 
peace. would. be concluded. We ex pect every! 
day to hear, that the army of the allies, whi 


conſiſts of fixty thouſand. men, is in ſull march | 


for. the frontiers of Attica. A ſew days ago 
exad liſts of the land and naval forces of Athens: 
were laid before an aſſembly of the eople. 
The troops of various kinds deſigned for the. 
land ſervice amount to 31, 800; men; but their 
fleet, upon which they principally depend , 
may be ealil completed to 300 galleys; with, 
part of which they intend: to guard their own. 
eoaſt, and to, ravage thoſe. of their enemies; 
ang. with the.r ſi to raiſe contributions from 
ou allies for the ſeryice of the war.. 
The generality of people here were. very 
er in promoting ſuch meaſures as had an 
immediate tendency to bring on a war; but 
they muſt ſoon pegin to ſeel the inconveniencies 
of one. PEeRiCLEs has declared, that they will 
neyer carry it on with any proſpea of ſuccels, 
unleſs they rely entirely Wy their fleet; fince 
their land arm * not enough to k 
27 field a ain Ps united orce of Pelopon- 
neſ us, l Has arther told them, | that FR 
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muſt abandon and lay waſte the country about 


Athens, in order to deprive the enemies of 
fubſiſtence, during the time of their invaſion. 
In conſequence of his advice, the town is 
ſilling daily with vaſt numbers out of the 
country, who have deſtroyed their houſes, 
tranſported their cattle and goods into the 
neighbouring iſlands, and are come to ſeek. a 
lodging in the houſes of their friends and rela- 
tions. But the greateſt part of the multitude 
muſt take up their quarters in the empty places. 
of the city, and even in the temples, This 
removal, though complied with, is very in- 
convenient and diſagreeable to many ſamilies; 
who, after having lived quietly in the country. 
ever ſince the Perſian inyaſion, and followed 
the innocent occupations of a rural life, are 
now obliged to leave their paternal ſeats and. 
houſehold, gods, and to exchange repoſe and 
peace, for arms, harry, and fatigue. However, 
this meaſure , though it appears hard, is very 
neceſſary; for as there is no town in Attica, 
except Athens, large enough to receive the 
inhabitants of the country, they would, if 
they continued there, be expoſed to the diſmal 
alternative of falling by the ſword of the enemy, 
or of ſeeing their — ruined, and them- 
ſelves made. captives, . .PzRicLss ,. like a wiſe 
ſtateſman , deſpiſes the murmurs of his. oppo- 
nents ; and well underſtanding where the true 
ſtrength of his country lies, is hatening the, 
equipment.of a large (quadron „which I hear 

is intended to lay watte Peloponnefus , and 

oblige the allies, either to keep their forces at 
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home for the defence of their coaſts, or retire 
out of the Athenian territories upon the firſt 
news of their own being inyaded. Solemn - 
lacriſices have been offered at the ſhrines of all 
their gods, and particularly at that of MiNEAvA, 
the patroneſs of Athens, for protection againſt 
the attempts of their enemies. But you know, 
noble ſatrap, that the great OxomasDes vouch- 
faſes not his aſſiſtance to thoſe who make the 
moſt coſily oblations, but to thoſe who ad- 
dreſs him with the pureſt intentions. If this 
war has been undertaken in ſupport of the 
honor and independence of Athens, what can 
be a more proper ſtep than to appeal to the 
Juſlice of providence? But if it owes its riſe 
to motives of ambition, not of fatety; of in- 
tereſt, not injuries; do not they deferve the 
ſevereſt puniſhments, who call down the venge- 
ance of their gods on others, whilſt thein- 
ſelves are really the offenders? Ought not thoſe 
miſeries, to which they devote their neighbours, 
to fall with double weight upon their own 
Reads? Ades. | 
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M. letters to e Perſian miniſters have 
given early: aud faithful accounts of the gpm: 
g ich 


nig of the preſent war, and the fieps which 
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have been hitherto taken by each party. But 
I: know your penetrating eye is not contented 
with Turveying the ' outward appearances of 
things; your curiofity invites you, and your 
ſagacity enables you, to ſearch into the moſt 
relined ſecrets of policy, to examine the'conſtitu- 
tions of different ſtates, and, from the natural 
diſpoſitions of the people and the tempers of 


their rulers, to divine their future conduct. 


The refult of theſe inquiries is applied to the 
honor of your maſter,” andthe fervice of his 
people. I remember, when plenipotentiaries 
were” ſent to conclude that Inglorious peace 
with Athens, after the victories of Cimon, you 
foretold, that if we would let the Greeks alone, 
they would deſtroy themſclves. The prophecy. 
is at laſt fulfilled; the chief ſtates of Greece, 
headed by Athens and Lacedzinon, have begun 
a war, which, according to all appearances, 
will be long, bloody, and active. Ambition 
and reſentment equally inflame both parties: 
the Athenians contend for the preſervation of 
the authority they poſſeſs; the Lacedzemonians 
ſor the recovery of that which they formerly 
enjoyed. The naval force of the one will for 
the preſent turn the ſcale of the war generally 
in their favor; the indefatigable induſtry of the 
other may, in à courſe of years, incline it to 
themſelves. The luxury and licentioufneſs, 
which begin to corrupt the ancient ſimplicity 
of Athens; may in time damp the efforts of her 
ambition; the patience and diſcipline of La- 
cedemon will make amends for what they want 


in vivacity' and addrefs. However fatal the 
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eſſedts of theſe civil diſcords may prove to 
Greece, Perſia has reaſon to rejoice at them; 
it will be her part to add perpetual fuel to the 
flame already kindled , with ſupplies, of men 
and money to the weakeſt. By purſuing fuch 
meaſures, the great king, from being contemned 
and ridiculed by every petty republic, will 
become courted and po? on by the.greateſt.. 
That reſpect, which in the times of 'Turnis- 
rocLxs they would not have ſhown to his ſacred 
perſon, they will now pay more ob{equioufly 
to the meaneſt of his ſatraps; and the Perſians, 
from being ſtyled barbarians, will be eſteemed. 
by the party they afliſt as the deliverers of 
reece. „ F 6: 
PERICLEs is the great conductor of the war; 
but whether he promotes it through a regard 
for the intereſts of his country, or of himſelf, 
is uncertain. I have already mentioned the 
accuſations of his enemies, who attribute it 
wholly to motives: of the latter ſort. | I can 
only add, that I am informed, chat beſore m 
arrival, impeachments were brought againſt. 
ſeveral of his friends, as Puiptas, AsrAsIA, 
and ANAXAGORAS;. nor had he any reaſon. to 
boaſt of ſucceſs in bringing them off, . The 
ſtatuary. was unjuſtly condemned; the lady's 
acquittal he procured. by tears and earneſt ſup- 
lications to her judges; and the philoſopher 
e was, obliged to ſend out of the town. The 
oppoſite party, to haraſs him farther, obtained 
a decree 1 he ſhould produce exact ac- 
counts of. the public monies which had been 
laid out by his direction. Theſe circumſtances 


being put together, I think it not improbable, 
that 3 has fallen in with the diſpolitions for 
war, in order to diſpel thoſe clouds of e 
mity and malice, by finding his reſtleſs coun- 
en more important occupations. But he 
will never let them manage it as they pleaſe; 
and whilſt he continues in power, peace or 
war will be determined, not by the votes of 
a headſtrong multitude, but the calm reſolves 
of his own prudence and deep penetration. 
Such is the influence which his great abilities, 
mine wr his maſterly talent of ſpeaking, give 
im, over a people the moſt difficult of all 
others to be controuled or contradicted. Another 
part of his conduct, which contributes not a 
little to eſtabliſh his authority, is, that every 
body knows, though the whole revenues of 
Athens have paſſed many Jos through his 
hands,.he has ſpent them all in rendering his 
native country the envy and admiration of 
firangers , by the magnificence of its buildings, 
without improving in the leaſt his own paternal 
inheritance. Forgive, fage Mzcaprzus, the 
length of this difpatch, and attribute it to my 
deſire of obeying your commands with exaQneſs, 
May you always continue a ſupport and ſafe- 
guard to the throne of your prince; may you 
no more experience the adverſities of fortune, 
and the fickleneſs of court favor; but lo 


— * 


* 
* 


enjoy without ny thoſe high offices and 
dignities, to which your paſt ſervices and 
merits ſo juſtly entitle. you. Adieu. 
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CrrAxnER to Hypasrrs, firſt Chamberlain to 
le King of Perſia. | 


J. has proved the moſt diſagreeable circum» 
ſtance of my employment, that I have not yet 
been able to write to my friends; who, I hope, 
do not imagine, that becauſe I have reſide 
a ſew months at Athens, I have quite forgotten 
the relation I bear to Perſia; or that becauſe Iam 
engaged in the oflices of a political life, I there- 
fore intend to diſregard thoſe of the ſocial., To 
deal frankly with you, though you are a cour- 
tier, I thought it my duty to prefer bulineſs 
of a public nature, to amuſements of a private 
one ; and to make my employment ie eaſy 
upon me by a little practice, before I turned 
my thoughts another way. And beſides, I 
was not inclined to ſend imperſect accounts of 
a nation, whilſt I was a ſtranger to it: ſuch 
a proceeding would have been diſingenuous 
and .ridiculous. The firſt queſtion you would 
probably have me reſolve, is, what peculiar 
difference I ſind in the manners of Greece and 
Perſia; ſince cuſtom has placed as many marks 
of diſtinction in the civil manners of every 
nation, as Providence has diſplayed in the 
natural bodies of each individual. I will tell 
you, then, a Perſian would find nothing more 
ſurpriſing , than the unbounded freedom of 
agion and converſation which reigns. here. 
The counſels of the great king are impenetrable; 


"LE fT/T'E[R'8.4 


we diſcover nothing of them till they take 
effet; whilſt here every meaſure. is known. 
long belore it is put in execution, and canvaſſed 
with as much liberty in common converſation, 
as in the aſſemblies of the people. We ap- 
proach our mighty monarch with: poſtures of 
adoration, and addreſs him in language which 
is uſed to the Deity. At Athens the magiſ- 


trates are e iſhed more by being virulently 
abuſed, than y any — N Gf Pa- 
RICLES himſelf is ſure to be the object aimed 
at by every one, who writes either ſcandalous 
libels to be diſperſed about the city, or per- 
ſormances deſigned ſor public repreſentation. 
The actors themſelves ſometimes appear upon 
the ſtage in maſks, which are made exactly to 
reſemble the face of the perſgn ridiculed. The 
Perſian magnificence appears moſt at their en- 
tertainments; the Athenian, at their ſolemn 
feſtivals. The Aſiatic feaſts are remarkable for 


the vaſt quantities of proviſions, the coltlineſs 


of the preparations, and the ſumptuous fur- 
niture ; the chief recommendation of a Greek 
one 18, the ance and variety of the con- 
verſation, which induced an Athenian to make 
this obſervation; Our entertainments not 
only pleaſe, when we give them, but the 
day aſter.” The Aſiatic taſte and grandeur 
appear in the palaces of their princes and ſa- 
traps ; the Grecian in the temples of their gods, 


and the public buildings. Not a nobleman in 


Perſia but ſhows his rank by the richneſs of 


his dreſs, and the number of his attendants; 
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whereas here you cannot diſtinguiſh a citizen 
from a flave by his habit; and the wealthieſt 
Athenian, the moſt conſiderable perſon in the 


city, is not aſhamed to go to market himſelf... 


In Perſia the eyes of all are turned toward the 
ſovereign, and they regulate their conduct by 
His: in the free republics of Greece the people 
are king, and reſemble other monarchs in their 
bad qualities more than in their good ones; 
for they are fickle and imperious, fevere and 
obſtinate. I have in this letter juſt ſketched 


the great outlines, which mark the difference 


of manners between Greece and Aha: ' I may 
perhaps give the picture a few more touches, 
i it appears that what I have already per- 
formed has afforded entertainment. I defire 
you would not ſail to fend me the chit-chat 
of the court, and the news ſtirring in the centre 
of the empire. | Conſider, to a man employed 
abroad, the moſt trifling occurrences, which 
turn his thoughts to his country and friends, 
are intereſting. I wiſh you length of days in 
the poſt you at preſent poſſeſs, fince you have 
gained the ear of your ſovereign without flattery, 
and can amuſe him, without liſtening for 
materials to the idle ſtories of dlanderers and 
tale-bearers. Farewell. 
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Gonnras, Chief Scribe to Artaxznxes King 
/ Perſia, o CLEAN DER at Athens. 


Fax diligence in ſending ſpeedy advices, 
and thy judgment in chuſing ſuch as are ma- 
terial and intereſting , have met with deſerved 
approbation at the Perſian court. Thy letters are 
ordered by the council to be depolited in the 
archives of the empire; and the great ſovereign 
of the Eaſt himſelf has deigned to caſt a gracious 
eye on the labors of his ſeryant, to expreſs 
the ſatisfaction they have given him, and to aſ- 
ſure you of his royal favor; an honor, CLEAN DER, 
which I know will inſpire thee with induſtry, 
to undergo the difficulties of thy employment; 
with reſolution, to confront the dangers of it; 
and. with zeal to ſerve a prince, whoſe benign 
influence (like that of the radiant Mithras) 
extends to every part of his empire, and makes 
itſelf felt by the meaneſt ſlave who approaches 
it. 'The contents of thy diſpatches afford pleaſure 
to every Perſian. AniuANius dooms the ſons of 
Greece to irreſiſti ble perdition ; he inflames their 
minds with civil diſcord; and turns the weapons, 
which were ſharpened againſt us, into their own 
boſoms. O may this accurſed being, the origin 
of ill, ſatiated with the misfortunes that have 
befallen the kingdom of Cyrus, exert for the 
future his baneful power amongſt our enemies; 
and not only arm Greece againſt itſelf, but inſtil 
the yenom of ſedition and diſcontent into each 
=. . | 2 
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particular fiate! I ſee by your letters, that a 
conſiderable party in Athens are engaged in a 
warm oppoſition to the meaſures of 1 
and no doubt the courſe of a long and ex= 
penſive war will afford them many opportuni- 
ties to ruin his credit with the people. You 
cannot perform a more important ſervice, than 
by eo any project to diſtreſs him; for 
I wiſh no worſe, to Athens, than that he may 
experience the fortune of TaurtmisrocLEs, and 
find like him that eſteem and kindneſs amongſt 
ſtrangers which has ungrateſul countrymen re- 
ſuſe him. However, all the inſtructions of this 
nature muſt be left to your own diſcretion, 
as you are upon the ſpot, and have better 
lights to conduct yourſelf by, than any you 
can receive from hence. Fail not to intermix 
your hiſtorical diſpatches with accounts of the 
_ conſtitutions of the different governments of 
Greece, the diſpoſitions and cuſtoms of the 
eople, and the characters of the ruling men. 
foreſee, that the part we ſhall be obliged to 
take in their affairs will make ſuch informa- 
tions abſolutely neceſlary; and bring us into 
a more ſamiliar acquaintance with the na- 
tions amongſt whom you reſide. I dare ſay, 
thou always beareſt in mind the importance 
of the truſt repoſed in thee; and the ſub- 
miſhon and readineſs, with which it is thy 
duty to receive and execute the orders of the 
monarch of Aſia, whoſe power of rewardi 
his faithful ſervants is equalled by nothing, but 
the bounty which he diſplays in doing it. 
From the court at Ecbatana. 
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„ and diſcerning eye, which 
dwells not upon er matters or com- 
mon occurrences, but pries into the more 
hidden ſprings of political meaſures and ſecret 
reaſons of ſtate, enables thee to be eminently 
ſerviceable to the miniſters of our mighty em- 
ire: and thou faileſt not to entertain thy 
riends with novelties relating to the conſtitu- 
tion of thoſe republics, which are eſtabliſhed 
upon a plan of government ſo different from 
ours. But the more eagerly thy epiſtles are 
here received on theſe accounts, the greater 
difficulty doſt thou impoſe upon thy friends 
to find any thing worth fending thee in return. 
As to what relates more particularly to thy 
inſtructions, it belongs only to the ſecretaries 
and great counſellors of our awful monarch to 
correſpond with thee; and any thing farther 
of the politics or intrigues of this court thou 
canſt not expect from them who are but rarely 
admitted into the cabinet. But fince, as you 
obſerve, the moſt trivial concerns are in ſome 
ſort intereſting to one in your circumſtances, 
from a place which he eſteems his home, I 
will write , if it be but upon trifles, that have 


nothing further to recommend them, than that 


they travel ſo far, and that they are ſent from 
the court of Eebatana. The plague, which had 
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cauſed ſo great a mortality in Perſia, and had 
long caſt a damp upon all the gaieties of our 
court, is nearly over in theſe parts. And 
though ſuch public calamities, while they laſt,” 
or are juſt freſh upon the minds of men, tend 
naturally to oceaſion ſeriouſneſs, and to give 
the moſt careleſs a ſhort interval of ſober think- 
ing, yet we too commonly. find, that they 
are no ſooner removed, than the impreſſion 
of them begins to wear off; and thole who 
had of late but narrowly eſcaped the danger, 
return only with a keener appetite to their 
former pleaſures. And thus 1 may ſay it N 
pens at this time; never was the court of Perſi 
more ſplendid; never did extravagancies in dreſs 
and gallantry run higher. The faſhions indeed, 
which ſo univerſally prevail among us, we 
know, were of Median original, and had their 
riſe firſt. in this place, before it became the 
metropolis of united kingdoms, and whilſt the 
Medes and Perſians were a ſeparate people. 
But though compared with the Parked plain- 
neſs in the reign of Cxnus, the Medes might 
then ſeem advanced to the firſt pitch of luxury; 
yet poſterity have ſo well improved upon them, 
that old AsTYaces himſelf, with his politeſt 
courtiers, would now make an awkward ap- 
pearance at Ecbatana. We have here lately 
ſolemnized the nuptials of the great ſatrap of 
Bactria, ARasPes, with ARTAMINTA, daughter 
of the governor of Sardis , who is eſteemed 
one of the firſt beauties of this court, and 1s 
a reigning ſavorite of the empreſs; and ſor 


the greater magniſicence, the ceremony Was 
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rformed in-the royal gardens. ' And as if 
: The natural Foe void cm in this delight- 
ful ſeaſon had not been enough to have charm- 
ed every ſenſe, a pompous colonnade, of a 
ſtupendous height, was erected in the middle 
of<a ſpacious lawn. Through this the company 
were conducted to a ſtately pavilion, that aſcend- 
ed by ſeveral — with a canopy 
of the richeſt embroidery of gold and lilver, 
and a thicket of bloſſoming greens ſurrounded 
it *, when the embowering ſhades alone would 
formerly have been thought upon any occafion 
the molt agreeable ſhelter from the noon- day ; 
heat. Upon a ſoſa of ſtate, at the upper end, 
ſat the ſupreme monarch of the Eaſt; and on 
another his conſort by him: a little lower the 
nuptial rites were celebrated, and the happy ; 
ARAsSPEs joined his hands with the beauteous 
ARTAMINTA. The other moſt diſtinguiſhed ſa- 
traps ſtood about the throne, and the reſt of 
the gaudy retinue attended at an humbler diſt- 
ance below. The company afterwards. ad- 
journed into another part of the gardens, where 
with equal ſplendor the nuptial feaſt was pre- 
ared. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe the 
E dainties that were ſerved up, neither 
mall I attempt to ſet forth the ſumptuous Oy 
of thoſe who adorned the nuptials; nor canſt 
thou take any pleaſure in hearing, that the 
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youth of Perſia , upon whom depend our hopes 
of maintaining the monarchy of the world, 
ſhould be more exact in perfuming their hair, 
curling it in ringlets, and enlivening their 
complexion with artificial waſhes , than the 
ſofteſt even of the female ſex. Amongſt thoſe 
who made the moſt gallant appearance, was 
the young Orsanes, the ſon of Arteaus, pre- 
{dent of the tribunal of juſtice, and a relation 
of ArTamINnNTA. His dreſs indeed was extremely 
rich, and ſuitable to the occaſion ; but the 
unaffected graces of his perſon , which owe 
nothing to the diſguiſe of art, made him ap- 
pear with a manly eaſe in every motion, that, 
as it turns our eſteem upon him, makes the 
effeminate airs of the reſt appear more ridiculous. 
He ſeems by nature and inclination to be form- 
ed to virtue, and has acquired all thofe noble 
accompliſhments, for Which the Perſian educa- 
tion was fo famed of old : and with a laudable 
thirſt after knowledge and improvement, he 
deſires to acquaiut himſelf with the arts, learn- 
ing, and policy of other countries. Ile is 

_ therefore ſetting out upon the tour of t 
and Greece; and waited only for theſe nuptials 
to be over before he went. To ſatisfy your 
curiofity and his own, he deſires by me to 
be recommended to you, having a deſign to 
correſpond with you from diſtant parts, and 
will take pleaſure to be inſtrudted by your 
letters in the manners and cuſtoms of Greeoe 
before he arrives there. But I muſt not omit 
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to inform you how the grand ſolemnity ended: 
aſter the banquet was over, when the cool and 
pleaſant time of the evening came on, the ar- 
tificial-muſic , which had for a while given 
place to the ſweeter harmony of ten thouſand 
nightingales, that warble through thoſe gore 
and whoſe notes upon this occaſion feemed 
inſpired with a more raviſhing melody, ſtruck 
up at once from all the various inſtruments of 
ſound in full concert. The company was then 
diſperſed through different walks, that all 
centered upon the pavilion, where the great 
monarch , his queen, with the other chief ſa- 
traps, ſat to enjoy the ſweets of the evening. 
When the twilight had now given place to 
the darker ſhades of night, in an inſtant the 
gloom was diſperſed , and it ſeemed as if a 
whole firmament of ſtars had ſhot up among 


the trees to renew at once their intermingled 


lights, and rival the blaze of day. The birds 
were awakened by the deceit, and began again 
their enchanting ſtrains more ſweetly than * 20 
the early beams of MiTauras are firſt diſplayed 
from behind the curtains of the eaſt. Th 

nuptial hymn compoſed by the Mage TRTAurs 


was ſung by fix comely youths, and as many 
blooming virgins clad in white, and the happy 


pair were conducted to the genial bed. 
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LETTER VIII 


 Crxanvxr to Gopryas, Chief Scribe to © 
ARTAXERXES King of Perſia. | 


1 RECEIVED thy diſpatch with due reverence 
I kiſſed the royal ſignet, and bowed my head 
in token of ſubmiſſion to the commands of the 
ſovereign of the Eaſt, tranſmitted by his faith- 
ful miniſter. Thy commendations, illuſtrious 
ſcribe, are of more value in my fight, than 
all the treaſures of Aſia; and I look upon the 
gracious, acceptance which the mighty An- 
TAXERXES vouchſaſes my ſervices, as a nobler 
reward, than if he beltowed on me the moſt 
do ſatrapy in the whole Perſian empire. 
ince my lafi letters, the war has been carried 
on with greater preparation than effed; and 
the blood yet ſpilt has rather ſerved to exaſ- 
perate both parties, than to cool the reſentments 
of either. 7 | e 
The army of the allies, commanded by 
Arcnipanus king of Sparta, advanced to the 
frontiers of Attica, ani laid ſiege to Qenoe 
but being repulſed in their attacks, they raiſed 
the ſiege, and advanced further into the country, 
Ull they came into an open town called Acharnæ, 
not ſixty furlongs from Athens, where they 
encamped. The Athenians, irritated at the 
boldneſs of the enemy; and ſenſibly afflicted 
to ſee their poſſeſſions ruined and waſted in their 
ſight, earneſtly defired to ſally out of their walls, 
and come to an engagement; but PEeRiCLes , 


4 
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withſtanding, both their preſſing deſires „and 


the ſevere railleries of his enemies, who re- 
proached him with cowardice and ſtupidity, 
perſevered in declining ſo hazardous a meaſure; 
and, like a ſkilful pilote in a ſtorm, relied on 
his own ſuperior knowledge and experience, 
without regarding the cries or menaces of the 
ee, paſſengers. Indeed it is ſurpriſing, 
that a ſingle man ſhould not only have au- 
thority enough to oppoſe the unanimous opinion 
of a headſtrong and mutinous people, in whoſe 
hands the ſupreme government is lodged; but 
even to hinder any aſſembly from being called, 
leſt in the preſent heat ſome raſh reſolution 
might be taken. However, to keep up their 
ſpirits, and divert the ſtrength of the enemy, 
he ſent out a ſquadron of an hundred gallies 
with troops on board, who made deſcents, 
and ravaged the ſea-coaſts of Peloponneſus, 
and Laconia; which obliged the allies, after 
having conſumed: their proviſions, to decamp 
and return home. The Athenians, as ſoon as 
they were retired, ſet apart a thouſand talents, 
and an hundred gallies for their defence againſt 
an invaſion by ſea ;' and made. it capital for 
any one who ſhould move to have them apphed 
to any other uſe. Thou wilt have a complete 
ſurvey of the theatre of the war, when Itell 
thee that it extends as far as Thrace, where 
the Athenians are now beſieging Potidæa, 
which, at the inſtigations of the Corinthians 
(their founders) and the Lacedæmonians, re- 
volted from them, along with Chalcis and 
Botiæa, and were afified by ' Perpiccas king 
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of Macedon. I juſt now learned, that he is 
reconciled to this ſtate by the mediation of 
SITALCES, a Thracian prince; and has engaged 
to join with Pxormio, the Athenian general, 
againſt the Chalcideans. _ | . 
As no action of importance has yet hap- 
pened, I will not tire thy patience with tedious 
relations of every ſkirmiſh and trifling event. 
It will be more uſeſul to let thee into the reaſons 
of PerICLes's conduc, which may appear to 
deſerve the name of timidity rather than of 
prudence; but he wiſely conſidered the ex- 
treme hazard of ſacing an enemy in the field, 
whoſe troops were ſuperior both in number 
and goodneſs to the Athenian ; that a defeat 
would abſolutely ruin their affairs, and that a 
victory would not balance, in its advantages, 
the peril that attended it; ſince Peloponneſus 
could eaſily have recruited the conquered army; 
whilſt the lives of his citizens would be thrown 
away, and their attention drawn off from their 
naval ſtrength to the land ſervice, though their 
ſafety depends entirely on cultivating the former. 
The head of the party in oppoſition to him 
is CLEON, the ſon of a curner, a perſon of 
an aſſuming and violent temper ; rather formed 
to diſturb than ſerve his country; and with 
talents to make him a popular demagogue , but 
not a ſtateſman. PzricLes has no great reaſon 
to apprehend the weak attempts of a CON, 
whenhispowerand influence over the Athenians 
has been ſufficient to baniſh Cimox and Tnu- 
CYDIDEs, men of real abilities and integrity: the 
name of the former can never be forgotten in 
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Perſia as long as it continues an empire. I am 
grieved to hear, that Aſia, when it has fcarcely 
recovered the miſerable effects of war, is de- 
populated by a devouring peſtilence, whoſe 
ravages are equally fatal, but more extenſive, 
and whoſe contagion is alike dangerous to the 
cottage of the laborer and the palace of the 
prince. O may theſe puniſhments of the gods, 
which never come undeſerved, help us to 
throw off our luxurious and diſſolute manners, 
and to reſume the maſculine virtues and fim- 
2 of the old Perſians; ſince ſo extenſive 
an inheritance, as the empire they tranſmitted 
to us, can never be preſerved but by the ſame 
arts that raiſed it! Excuſe my freedom, worthy 
miniſter, and remember it is the ſtrongeſt proof 
1 can give thee of my fidelity. Adieu. 
From Athens. Tit e 


IL ET TER IX. 


HI IAS the Merchant to CLEAN DR af 
YH 0 Athens. FR | 


I. any thing, my deareſt brother, could add 
to the pleaſure of hearing that you were ſaſely 
arrived at Athens, it was, that you ſeem ſo 
ſenſible of the advantages accruing to a nation 
from an extended commerce: and indeed the 
ſtriking impreſſion which the bare view of a 
crowded port affords, is ocular demonſtration, 
and an argument of the moſt convincing 


kind. I wiſh either your ſpeculative os my 


* 
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erimental knowledge may perſuade the 
Perſian miniſtry , d Ls, — ſo much 
as trade to the circulation of induſtry, wealth, 
and happineſs through a people; that it be- 
comes a common tie to connect the diſtant parts 
of the moſt extended empire; and that, like 
veins in the natural body, it conveys life, 
warmth, and health, over the political. I 
found myſelf much inclined to fall into a train 
of reflections of this nature in a journey, partly 


of bulinefs, and partly of pleafure, which I 


took lately to Ecbatana; and I will communi- 
cate to you the reſult of them. Three: cir- 
cumſtances, I am perſuaded , contribute to 
render the fine ſituation of Perſia for commerce 
almoſt ufelefs: one is, that in all their great 
naval preparations againſt the Greeks, they 
Have conſtantly furniſhed themſelves with fhips 
and ſeamen from Phoenicia, Cyprus, and 
Cilicia , inſtead of encouraging Grade natural 
ſubjects to imitate the trading nations who are 
tributary to them, on whom the marine of 
the empire at preſent entirely depends. Another 
obſtacle to trade ariſes ſrom the late treaty with 
Athens, by one article of which it is agreed, 
4 That no Perſian veſſel ſhall enter the ſeas, 
„ which extend from the Pontus Euxinus to 
© the coaſts of Pamphiha; and that no Perſian 
© troops ſhall come within three days march 
% of thoſe ſeas: ” A third circumſtance, which 
is the moſt ſurpriſing-of all, is, that they have 

contrived cataracts on the Tygris and Euphrates, - 
to break the regular courſe of the ſtream, and 
to make the navigation of thoſe rivers difficult. 


* 


tion to improve their natural adyantages, but, 
what is much worſe, a ſtupid obſtinacy to 


oppoſe the means with which bountiful nature 


has ſupplied them to facilitate the carriage of 
their manufactures and inland commerce. They 


pretend that theſe cataracts prevent the enter- 
priſes of enemies, who might endeavour to in- 
vade them by coming up theſe great rivers: . 
is apprehenſion as vain as the 
precaution is abſurd; for a naval force joined 


but I think 


to the numerous land army which they keep 
up, would eaſily defeat any ſuch attempts. 
Since my abode at Ecbatana, I have frequently 
repreſented to the miniſters the advantages 


w F: muſt ariſe to the empire from deſtroy- 
ing the 


m, and I hope not quite ineſſectually. 
I aſſure you, I am much pleaſed to take this 


opportunity of falling into my old train of 


thought; for I have lately led the life of a 
courtier rather than a merchant, to which the 
pleaſures of the place have not a little invited 


me. The recommendations. with which the - 


er inn of Sardis honored me, and the 
riends you have here, contribute more to my 
ood reception, than any merit of my own. 
dare ſay your curioſity: will expect ſome ac- 
count of the city where I am; I ſhall therefore 
endeavour to gratify it. RI er 
You need not be informed that Ecbatana is 
the metropolis of Media, and was anciently 


the ſeat of the Median, as it is now of the 


Perſian , monarchs, It is ſituated on a riſing 
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I mention this inſtance from my own obſerya» - 
tion, at it ſhows not only their utter inatten- 
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ground, not ſar from Mount Orontes, in a 
country called , for its peculiar pleaſantneſs, 
„ the garden of Perſia. ' 6 

The city is contained within an encloſure 
of ſeven walls, gradually riſing one above 
another. The palace and the treatury are built 
within the innermoſt circle of the ſeven, which 
1s diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the embelliſh- 
ment of a gold coloring.  Echatana has the 
advantage of being ſurrounded by ſpacious 
Plains, particularly thoſe of Nyſa, where the 
royal ſtuds of fifty thoufand horſes are nope 

Theſe - plains are bounded on one ide | 

Mount Orontes , on the other by a large foreſt, 
amidſt whoſe loſty trees ariſe the country-ſeats 
of the Perſian nobility, I ſhould tire thee with 
deſcribing the ſolemnity of an audience of the 
great king; the magnificence with which he 
entertains the princes of the blood and the 
great ſatraps, and the pomp of his attendance, 
when he appears abroad: beſides, I forget that 
you are no ſtranger to the ſplendor of the Aſian 
court. As ſoon as it removes to Suſa, its 
winter reſidence, I ſhall return to my old 
ſcene of life at Epheſus: uncorrupted , 1 hope, 
by the pleaſures of the.place, and I am ſure 
not infected with the leaſt tincture of a cour- 
tier's inſincerity, when I aſſure you of my 


warmeſt affections. . Adieu. | 1 
From Ecbatana. nn 


# 
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LETTE R * 
Onan to CLEANDER. 


. the chamberlain having informed 
thee of my intentions to correſpond with thee 
during my travels, thou wilt not therefore 
be ſurpriſed at receiving a letter from this 
place. And truly, though I am a ſtranger to 
thy perſon , yet the reputation thou beareſt 
here , not only for an approved capacity in 
buſineſs of the greateſt weight and importance, 
but for a genius of the moſt refined caſt and 
_ extenſive compaſs , may well fave me the 
trouble of any apology for thus beginning an 
epiſtolary intercourſe. I have that eſteem for 
every man of diſtinguiſhed parts and an im- 
proved underſtanding , that I would find fome 
way of recommending myſelf to ſuch a perſon, 
though he were in the moſt diſtant corners of 
the earth. The city I am now at, which 
roſe upon the ruins of the ancient Nineveh, 
and was deſigned as much to eclipſe that famed 
ſeat of the old Aſſyrian empire, as the glory 

and power of its founder did that of Ninus, 
would have engaged me to have come hither 
by choice, had it not lain fo direct in the tour 
of my travels, eſpecially at a time when the 
court being abſent , I can more leiſurely take 
a ſurvey of its admirable curioſities. But Ba- 


bylon need not be particularly deſcribed to 


2. Herod. lib. i. e. 106, - Ibid. c. 298. 


o * 
thee, who haſt been perſonally thyſelf in moſt 


of the noble metropolis's of this empire, among 
which the monarch of the world is pleaſed to 


divide his time. Never ſure was any city built 


upon a more regular and magnificent plan; 
never was any better contrived for the health- 


ſulneſs of its numerous inhabitants; ſo ſpa- 


cious are the ſtreets, ſo large the outlets for 
gardens. and walks of pleaſure in the midſt 
of every {ſquare of building; beſides which, 


the houſes ſtand ſo far aſunder, that one 
cannot in this city complain of living more 


cloſely, or of breathing a leſs pure air, than 


if one were placed in the midſt of the country; 
ſo truly does Babylon reconcile. the two con- 


trarieties of a town and a rural ſituation; and 


thoſe vaſt plains, which were leſt unbuilt by 
the Aſſyrian king , are, to ſpeak literally, a 
wide country, with champain , corn fields, 
and paſture, all encloſed within walls and 


fortreſſes. By the civility of AnrABAZus the 


governor, I was ſhown the vaſt extent of this 


city in the moſt convenient manner upon the 
walls; and for the greater eaſe, we made a 
journey of two days in going round it. Could 
uman ſtrength have reſiſted the decrees of 
deſtiny , or of that over-ruling power, which 
governs the world, and had ordained for Cy- 
RUs the eſtabliſhment of a glorious empire, it 
might have been thought, that this place of all 
others was impregnable, defended with gates 
of braſs, and encompaſſed with theſe ſtupendous 
walls. But that which the Aſſyrian thought 
would complete the glory of his mighty works, 
| | expoſed 
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ſed the city to be. taken; and thoſe im · 
able moraſſes, which have overflooded the 
Lies of Babylon, and ipr end over an un- 
meaſurable trad of land, ſince the mounds of 
Pallacopas were blown, up, upon Cravuy's turn- 
ing the river into it, are a laſting monumen 
of yain expenſe, deſigned” to perpetuate his 
memory. It is reported that alter ABUCHOD= 
ROSOR ad finiſh e theſe m agnificent works 4 
0 ſoreſaw, to mortiſy his 271 and foretold 
| a prophetic ſpirit, chat abylon would be 
oo Sh famous prophecy he uttered. u 
the occalion was written b by the prieſts. of Bolus: 
and ſound long fince in 10 archives of 1 5 5 
temple 5. That famous ſiruqure was much 
dam aged by Xzax8s; and. fiript of the rich 
FS of the Aran gods, and the Tacred 
utenſils ; but the. walls and towers are leſt 
ſtanding, though not yet repaired, as Was 
u M 8 led me up one ling 
8 to yd e to 8 by an was with: 
infinite riſe and pleaſure. I ſury 
the 80 che TEL that. pl Tr 
below. As ſar as the. eye could reach, ap- 
peared the moſt 1 verſity of pomp and 
magnificence. Here a vaſt expanſe of palaces, 
ſtately buildings ſeemed 5 cover the whole 
plain beneath, „ and to terminate the 13 4 
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al S365 BS . 1 
horizon, except where the diſtant waters of 


the great moraſs were juſt diſcernible by the 
reflection of the rays, of the declining ſun. 


Below me lay the remains of the ancient palace, 


which takes up four miles in circumſerence ; 
and facing it, on the weſtern banks of the 
river that ſuperb new one, which exceeds all 


1 and ſtands upon twice the com- 


ſs of ground with the former. There roſe 

e [he of AmyTis, which ſeem to h 
pendulous in air; nor does the firength o 
thoſe arches (ſuch is the exquiſite contrivance 
of the work) appear as any ſupport to the 
terraces and foreſts of the largeſt trees that 
are mounted above them. By the time we 
had reached the utmoſt ſummit, the cheerful 
glow of the ſetting ſun began to grow fainter 
in the weſtern clouds; but as the glorious 
proſpect yaniſhed underneath , from the diſt- 
ance and the duſk of the evening, another 
more beautiful broke out above in thoſe myriads 
of twinkling lights, which diverſify the heavens, 
in the, abfence of the radiant Mrrnnas. We 
youu then got up to the obſervatory, and found 

ie ſages in aſtronomy beginning their curious 
contemplations. They very courteouſly marked 
out to me a ſcheme of the heavens in the 
heavens themſelves. Tis theirs to number 
the ſtars, and know them diſtindtly by their 


names; to obſerve when they. riſe and ſet, 


and to reduce their greateſt wanderings to 
ſixed and certain rules. Thus raiſed as it were 


betwixt earth and heaven, above the noiſe and 
tumult of human affairs, I ſaneied myſelf in 
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the neighbourhood of the celeſtial bodies, con- 
verſing with them, as they moved through the 
ſerene ether in their filent courſes. How noble 
and ſtupendous beyond all the maſter- pieces 

f art did nature then appear! how immenſe 
and aſtoniſhing! how boundleſs and infinite l 
The thoughts that then ſwelled in my breaſt, 
are too big for utterance; Þ was dumb' with. 
rapture and amazement; I fell on my face and 
adored the everlaſting Orxomasves. ''' When 
compared with theſe his works, how mean 
are the moſt ſplendid glories of the Perſian 
empire] how lirtle — contemptible; they 
flatten — they diminiſh — they "ſhrink into 


= * 1 Z 
nothing! ul: feds fs. 
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CxxAN DEA to Oranzs, Superintendant of 


me Royal Palaces, ete. ' 


4 —— 


A ſoon as I am at leifurototurtnythopghts 

to any other concerns than thoſe of the great 

king, thine (as this may ſerve to convince thee) 
are the uppermoſt in my mind. I have, as 
thou gaveſt me in charge, applied myſelf of 
late to the ſurveying of this renowned city, 
which is divided into two parts, the upper and 
lower. The upper, which is the more ancient, 
and was formerly the whole of it, is, in its 
preſent r, almoſt entirely 'occupied by 
the public buildings, ſuch as the citadel, the 
temples of the gods, and the courts of judicature: 
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the lower, which is guarded by a ſort called : 


Munychia, is laid out in an infinite number of 
ſtreets, and communicates with the two havens, 
the Piræus and Phalereus, by two walls of moſt 
amazing ſtrength, and more than forty ſtadiums 
long; theſe and the citadel were built partly 
by Cinon, and partly by TnEMISroclEs. Some 
here ſcruple not to ſay, that the circumſerence 
of; the 3 mote than a day's journey, 
and even thoſe who are moſt moderate affirm. 
it to be above ſive paraſangs; and doubtleſs, 
if one were to form a judgment of the ſtrength 
and power of the Athenians from the ſtate and 
wagnificence of this metropolis, it would ſurpaſs 
all that has been reported of them. For to a 
Perſian it would ſeem incredible, that the 
capital of a people, whoſe dominions exceed 
not in extent thoſe of many an 1nferior ſatrap 
in the ſhining court, ſhould equalin dimenſions 
ald ur the moſt ſumptuous of thoſe where 
the lord of Aſia deigns to reſide. For the or- 
namental parts, it is chiefly indebted to the care 
and genius of  PzrICLEs;| who, with a ſoul 
graſping' at and capable of executing all things, 
thought it not enough to ere the ſtate, 
except he ſhould at the ſame time adorn it 
equally; not content to make it the moſt powerful, 
he reſolved alſo to make it the moſi beautiſul city 
in Greece. By the encouragement and 
rewards: which he offered , he drew together. 
the moſt celebrated artiſts in each kind from, 
all parts of the world: their numbers ſoon 
inſpired them with an emulation of excelling 
each other; and where all were excellent, it 
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Was to Joſe reputation to\produce-any/thi 
that ws 1 in its Lind. — 1088 
potent lord, that it exceeds all power of words 
to expreſs, or ination to conceive, the 
beauties that are difplayed in ſome of their 
principal buildings. e dedicated to the 
gods eſpecially might feem not unworthy of 
immortal natures; there is a grandeur, as well 
as a ſimplicity, which raviſbes one at the firſt 
fight; they are all of them. finiſhed upon the 
moſt exquiſite models; not blazing indeed with 
gold or precious ſtones „but poliſhed with a 
care and delicacy, that would give value to 
the meaneſt materials, and that —— the 
brighteſt glo and the moſt diverſified: irradia- 
tions of color. That temple in particular, which 
is called the ParTHENON, and dedicated to M- 
NERVA, the guardian and protectreſs of Arnxxs, 
as it is the largeſt, ſo it is the moſt complete:; 
its length is an hundred and fiſty cubits, and 
the breadth about ſixty- ſive : the outſide adorn- 
c& with a beautiful colonnade, ' which ferves 
to ſupport the bold projedions of a-moft curious 
entablature. On entering and fury the 
inſide, I found myſelf delighted and ſu urpriſed, 
without knowing the particular cauſe; till, on 
further conſideration, : perceived that this was 
owing to the exact ſymmetry» and: 3 — 
juſtments of each part. I was convinced, th 
the proportions obferued in this were Gent 
and moſt natural. that can be; and; will, af I 


ſoreſee aright, beapattern for imitation.to.all 


ſucceeding- times. here: is, there: muſt be, 
ſomething fixed and E das well as 
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all other objects of the mind. Why elſe do 
the ſtupendous works of Babylon, and the ſo 
celebrated temple of Diana, which my native 
Epheſus boaſts, _ they amaze and awe, 

yet fail of plealing us? And whence is it that, 
though none but the. moſt conſummate artiſt is 
capable of deſigning what is truly great and 
majeſtic, yet all admire and approve what is 
ſo, when finiſhed ? Happy? Pericies,” whoſe 
name ſhall live, not in theſe auguſt buildings 
only, but in all which deſerve the admiration 
of mankind to the lateſt poſterity! It was from 
a ſenſe of this, that he filenced the clamors 
of his enemies, and put a ſtop to the complaints 
of his fellow-citizens, in relation to the great 
charge of theſe edifices. He offered to pay the 
-expenſe of all that was done, on condition 
that he might have the reputation of deſigning 
and raiſing ſo many 1lluſtrious monuments. 
Beſides this, the moſt remarkable temples are 
thoſe dedicated to Nxrruxg to Casror and 
Pollux, and Taxsxvus ; nor can it fail to give 
every Perſian the ſame pleaſure it did me 

when he ſhall know, that another of their moſt 
ſtately buildings, the Odeum or muſic theatre, 
is built aſter the model of that pavilion which 
ſhades the ſacred head of the moſt powerful 
monarch in the univerſe. It would be endlefs 
to recount the other buildings, which riſe on 
all ſides around me; nor will 1 attempt at 
-preſent to deſcribe the fine paintings, or 
enumerate the beautiful ſtatues, which people, 
as it were, every corner of the city. Theſe 
are all done under the direction, and moſt of 
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them by the- hand of Parpias, an artiſt ſo 
extraordinary, as to be worthy the encourage- 
ment of our great monarch , and who, when 
ſupported by his munificence , might exceed 
all that the world has ever ſeen in that way; 
and yet this ſo excellent a maſter” has lately, 
out of ſpite to PerrcLes his patron, been caſt 
into priſon , and is ſuſſered to languiſh there 
in daily expectation of death. Such is the 
reward of all his labors from an ungrateful 
city! Thou art happy, Oranzs, in ſerving a 
maſter who will not value -thee leſs becauſe 
thou deſerveſt to be valued more. Let it be 
thy ambition to render thoſe ſplendid apart- 
ments, committed to thy care, worthy. 
their royal gueſt ; and if the Athenians ſcruple - 
not to imitate the Afiatic barbarians (as they 
inſolently eall us) in one of their buildings, 
nor do thou difdain to tranſcribe other ex- 
cellencies from them. Blufh not to copy alter 
maſiers, whoſe natural bent and genius lie 
towards theſe arts; who, deſpiſing all uſeleſs 
oſtentation, and laughing at the cumbrous 
unformed buildings of the Eaſt , have firſt 
ſhowed the world, © that convenience is not 
_ « incompatible with ſtate, nor true magnifi- 
«© cence deſtitute of real uſe.” Adieu 
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Ir was na inconfiderable part of the wiſe 
ſtructions which thou el me, before my 
voyage to this city, that T ſhould write you a 
particular account of every remarkable cuftom, 
as, well as extraordinary incident that occurred 
during my abode here. I know how much 
thou, grieveſt in ſecret ſor the degeneracy of 
Perſia; and thy delign requiring this intelligence, 
with a view to. the improvement of our own 
country by remarks on the manners of others, 
is agreeable to the wiſdom of thy _— 
and the greatnefs of thy ſoul. A delign truly 
glorious, and Pre rey in compariſon 
whereof,' the hbiſtory of the vaſt armies and 
Tavages of 'Xerxes may be confidered as the 
chaff before the wind, and which will per- 
mins He name of Mzcapyzus to the lateſt 
Saks erit F * } a x 8 : LS | 
FE Tis Aitienians have a law amongſt them, 
vrhich enjoins that all thoſe who die fightin 
in the cauſe of their country, fhalt at the en 
of every campaign be buried at the public 
charge, and their children maintained by the 
ſtate till they arrive at the age of manhood. 
The firſt year of the war is now over, and the 
winter ſeaſon 1s advanced upon us. Accord- 


ingly, the ceremonies thus inſtituted were 


* . : i | 
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performed a ſew days ſince; and I had the 
pleaſure of ſeeing every part of them. To tell 
thee my opinion freely, I never was ſo much 
delighted with the pomp and ſplendor of the 
court of Suſa, as with the honeſt plainneſs of 
theſe republican ſolemnities. The whole was 
conducted after this manner. ? : 
About three days before the funeral, th 
bones of the ſlain were placed in a tent raiſed 
on purpoſe, ſo that every perſon might have 
an opportunity to frequent them, and pay them 
the laſt tribute of a tear. All forts of odoriſerous 
herbs and flowers were ſtrewed around the tent; 
and each man brought ſome in his hand, that 
he might conſecrate them to the manes of his 
favorite friend. On the fourth day a coffin of 
preſs was ſent from every tribe, to carry 
off the bones of their own members. After 
which went an empty covered hearſe, in me- 
mory of thoſe who could not be found. The 
proceſhon was carried on with a peculiar decency 
of ſorrow, while great numbers of inhabitants, 
both ſtrangers and citizens, aſſiſted in the train 
of mourners. The parents of the deceaſed at- 
tended at the ſepulchre to weep. No eye could 
refrain from tears; and the melancholy diſtreſs 
which appeared in the faces of all alike, feemed 
but a true copy of the ſentiments of all. The 
bones were accompanied in this manner to the 
public place of burial, (which is ſituated in a 
pleaſant ſpot without the eity, called CEnAMI- 
cus,) and committed to the ground. The mo- 
nument erected to the valor of theſe citizens was 


adorned with pillars, trophies, and inſcriptions, 
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ſuch as are uſual about the tombs of the moſt 
honorable perſons. The ceremony was con- 
cluded with one ſpeech in praiſe of them all, 
and PerICLEs was the orator to whom that 
taſk was aſſigned. It is impoſſible for any man, 
who has not heard him, to conceive the ſtrength 
and ſolidity of his Rove , the grace and 
dignity of his action, the elegance and ſimplicity 
of his diction. For my own part, 1 was en- 
chanted with the power of his eloquence. His 
countrymen ſay of him very ju 12 that he 
harangues in an imperial ſtrain. Hence th 

have given him the ſirname of Olrurus, in- 
timating, probably, that, like their god Ju- 


PITER, he thunders when he ſpeaks. To this 
I may add, that the melody of his voice, the 


air of his countenance, the very manner of 
his dreſs, has ſomething of an 2 
commanding gravity, which at once charms 
and aſtoniſhes his audience. ö 


The main ſcope of his ſpeech, was to animate 


the living with reſolution, by commending the 


courage of the dead; to infuſe a ſpirit of pa- 
triotiſm into the minds of his fellow-citizens, 
by celebrating that principle of action, which 
ancites the valiant to battle. He told them, 
that fuch men, though they failed in their 


attempt, were not wanting in glory to them- 
ſelves or their country; that they would for 


ever receive, inſtead of their lives, an im- 
-mortal monument of praiſe (not ſo much that 


wherein their bodies are now laid, as a more 


-Hlluſtrious-one in the memory of future ages). 
For to men of fame, all the earth is a ſepulchre, 
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and reſpect ſhall be paid to their virtue, not @ 


only by inſcriptions and trophies at home; but 
4 un written records of the heart in all nations 
of the world, which, more than any kind. of 
eriſhable monument, will remain to eternity. 
n imitation, therefore, of theſe men, con- 
tinued he, and placing happineſs in hberty, 
and liberty in valor, be forward to encounter 
the dangers of war. He ſet before them the 
reputation of dying with their ſwords in their 
hands, for a commonwealth ſo renowned and 
ſo noble as that of Athens. In diſplaying the 
extent and greatneſs of its dominion, he took 
occaſion to flatter the people, in aſcribing it 
chiefly to the prudence of their conduct, the 
ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, and the bravery 
of their arms. He extolled the freedom and 
independency of their conſtitution; that they 
were all governed by the law, whoſe protec- 
tion was equally extended to the poor and the 
rich, to the weak as well as powerful ; that 
the merit and induſtry of every citizen made 
his way to preferment, without any perſonal 
diſtinction whatſoever; in ſhort, that where the 
rewards of virtue are the greateſt, there live 
the greateſt men. He cloſed his ſpeech with 
a particular addreſs to the different ages and 
ſexes of thoſe who heard him, and diſmiſſed 
the multitude. * © js 5 
As ſoon as PerIcLes had deſcended from 
the roſtra, the people followed him to his houfe 
with loud acclamations of joy; and the ſenſe 
of every man's ſorrow for the loſs of his rela- 
tions was changed into the higheſt encomiums 
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* on their happineſs and fame. The merits of 
the deceaſed were drawn in the moſt lively 
colors by the partial imaginations of friends. 


Even thoſe who had been their competitors 


in the poſts of glory, and had envied their 
reputation while living, now honor them with 
affection when dead. h man ſeems ſtudious 


of ſerving the widows and orphans of thoſe 


he loved; and the ſtate of Athens, with the 
tenderneſs of a. kind parent, is expreſſing thoſe 


ſentiments of gratitude to the offspring of her 


brave defenders, which ſhe: cannot expreſs to 
themſelves; a cuſtom fo juſt and laudable, fo 
conſiſtent with the wiſeſt maxims of good policy, 


that it muſt be leſt to your judgment to de- 
termine, if the conſtitution ef Perſia is not in 
ſome degree deſective ſor the want of it. Pardon 
the vehemence of the expreſſion; but this I 


will venture to affirm), that nothing can tend, 


in a ſtronger manner, to animate the foft and 


degenerate troops of Aſia to emulate the valor 


of their generous anceſtors, than rewards and 
encouragements of the ſame nature; propoſed, 


to military virtue. Herein then let us imitate 
the republic of Athens, and be in no wiſe 


aſhamed to learn ' uſeful improvements from 


the warmeſt of our foes. I would aſk only 
one queſtion ; Can any man, who ſhall chance 


to fall a victim to his enemies in the heat of 


battle, and conſiders, in his laſt and departing 
moments, that his obſequies ſhall be honorably 


performed at the charge of his fellow-citizens, 


; that his friends ſhall pay reſpect to his memory 
by their praiſe , that his children ſhall be 
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educated: by the care and prudence of the public; 


can ſuch a man heſitate one moment; Whether 
he hath done rightly in forſeiting his life , 


however precious, to the fame of his own 1 


character, to the [rvice of his own. children 


to the general and _ benefit of his country d 


This is a cuſtom, O thou ſage Mecanvzus, 
| which, if ever it be pradtiſed among us, will 


eſtabliſh the throne of our mighty maſter, not 


on the frail 'and unſtable foundations- of pomp 
and luxury, of force and power, of diſſimula- 
tion and craft; but on the popularity of the 

rince, and the induſtry and aſſection of his 
fubjeds; foundations of the regal authority ſo 
great ws" ſo noble, that the king, Who would 
add weight to his ſoeptre, muſt reign by them, 
or govern againſt the happineſs of his people, 
againſt the — ww 2 N end of "his 


government. 
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| Cumanonn to Gratis: Oni Scribe 0 
7 ee King of Pe 


E FORGOT not, fag miniſter the Jiredicis Sou” 
gaveſt me, to ſent accounts G tlie conflitu- 
tions of me different governments in Greece; 
and now the ſeaſon of action is over, I find 
more leiſure to proſecute ſuch uſeful inquiries. 
I intend in this letter to lay before” thee 4 deſ- 


cription of the parade Athens, reducing 
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it to a compaſs conſiſtent, I hope, with ac- 
curacy, as well as entertainment. 
Soto, their great legiſlator, ſormed their 
overnment chiefly on a popular plan: though 
3 ſeveral inſlitutions of his it appears, that 
he deſigned to moderate the inconſtancy and 


violence of a democracy, by introducing a 
"Troper mixture of the ariſtocratical ſorm. The 
brit appointed , that none but thoſe who had 
a certain —— ir apr 8 ſor the 
t magiſtracies of the ſtate. e es 
e PH the Perſian invaſion , wed 
influence enough to increaſe their power, by 
etting rid of this encumberance upon the am- 
Fition of the poorer ſort. The ſecond was, 
the eſtabliſhment of a ſenate, choſen annually 
out of each of the tribes. Solon, as a third 
reſtraint upon the people, a third anchor to. 
prevent the republic's being carried away by 


the intrigues of ſactious rulers, or the irreſolu- 


tion of weak ones, enlarged the authority of 
the Areopagus, their great court of judicature. 
He likewiſe very much diminiſhed the power 
of the nine archons, who have each ſeparate 


juriſdictions; as the firſt, for inſtance, gives 


a name to the year, determines in cauſes concern- 
ing wills and legacies, and inſpeds the theatrical 


diverſions. | r Sopt F001 Forfng | 
Alfter this general ſketch of the, Athenian: 
conſtitution, I ſhall proceed to enter more 


particularly into the grand reſorts and ſprings,: 


on which the movements of their political 
ſyſtem depend. The ſenate of five hundred is 
compaſed of fifty aut of every one of the ten 
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tribes. No one can be admitted into-it, with- 
out being at leaſt thirty years of age, and 


undergoing a ſtrict inquiry into his character. 
Before he takes his ſeat he binds himſelf by 


a ſolemn oath to adhere to the laws, and give 
advice to the people of Athens, according to 
the beſt of his abilities. Every tribe hows Ace 
in the ſenate in its turn (which is regulated 
by lot) for thirty-five days. Each company of 
preſidents are called Prytanes; and out of then 
the Proedroi, or ſet of preſidents for the week, 
are appointed. The prelident of the day called 
the Epiſtata, is one of the Proedroi, and has 
in his cuſtody the great ſeal, and the keys of 
the citadel and treaſure, and preſides likewiſe 
in the aſſemblies of the people. When'the 
fenate has made a decree, if it is ratified by 
the people, it paſſes into a law; if otherwiſe 


it continues in force only for a year. The 


mattefs which come under the cognizance of 
the ſenate are of the ſame ſort as thoſe which 
are brought before the people; and therefore 
may be referred to that head. At the expira- 
tion of the annual offices of the ſenators, if 
any ſhips of war have been built during their 
regency, the people decree them the honor of 
the crown; a remarkable inſtance of their great 
attention to increaſe their nayal force; as bein 

fully convinced that the fafety and honor of the 


commonwealth depend upon it! The ordinary 


aſſemblies of the people are held four times in 
thirty-five days, particular affairs being allotted 
to each time; extraordinary ones are ſummoned 


by the magiſtrates; and a paper is fixed up in 
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the public places of the city, with a ſhort 
account of the buſineſs to be debate. 
Ihe place where the aſſembly is held, 
which is either the market-place, or a 2 | 
ſquare near the citadel, 1s Ait puriſied by a 
ſolemn rite of luſtration. When that is ended, 
the public crier makes a prayer ſor the proſ- 
perity of their counſels; and pronounces an 
execration againſt thoſe who endeavour, or ad- 
viſe any thing to the prejudice of the com- 
monwealth. Then, by order of the preſident, 
he ſtates the queſtion ;_ or repeats the decree 
olf the ſenate, which is to 3 
rejected. The oldeſt orators begin the debate, 
and are followed by the younger; though it 
is to be obſerved, that no perſon was png) — 
has a. right to be heard; nor is any, one who 
has. been convicted of a notorious crime per: 
mitted to have a ſhare in their councils.. With- 
out the firſt of theſe precautions, they think the 
| ſtate might be expoſed to danger by an immature 
advice; without the latter, by a deſperate or 
unlawſul one. When the debates are over the 
eople give their yotes, which 1s uſually. done 
1 —— up their hands: then the opinion 
is drawn up in writing, and they confirm it by 
a ſecond diviſion. Aſter the preſident has 
examined the numbers on both ſides, he 
pronounces on which the majority lies, and 
diſmiſſes the aſſembly. It is in theſe aſſemblies. 
of the people that all affairs relating to war 
and peace, religion or domeſtic policy, are 
diſcuſſed. Appeals lie to them — all tri- 


bunals, even from that of the Areopagus; of 
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which” venerable judiearure I Mall hett give 
thee à ſhoyt Yecount.” Their infiifufion is 55 
ſome attributed to Soros, but Jelly 
Cecnoys the founder of the ws is ch TX 
compoſed of the'Archons who ave difcha! in 
their offices with honor; and its number 
therefore is not always the ſame." They hold 
their ſittings on Mars hill, in the open air ; 
and when they determine cauſes 10 5 in the 
night. The members of this body e 
always held in the higheſt een 2 for the 
of their lives, the apartiphicy of their destens, 
and their knowledge in the laws of their country. 
Their authority is of a large extent; they inſpect 
over the obſervation of the laws, the manners 
olf the citizens, and the education o tRe youth. 
They have alſo cognizance of caſes of murder 
and all ſorts of impieties; and the introduction 
of new ceremonies fall within their ubriſdidtion. 
PerICLEs , indeed, with a view of making his 
court to the people, hy throwing more power 
into their h  propl aP . — that of the 
nobles, has reduced the power of the Areopagus: 
but ſober men look upoh'1 it as one of the Worlt 
ſteps in his adminiſtration; and it affords” his 
enemies 8 fair topic for invidious remarks. 1 
hope the view I have here given thee ,' nibble 
ſcribe, of the nature of the Athenian conſtitution, 
and of their manner of carrying on ublic 
buſineſs , will not be Aifagreeable to thee, or 
afford unprofitable reflections to the e 
Perſia ; thy favorable acee tance6f f this: | 
will encourage me to trunſmit m 
the ſame kind of leave it to) thy * n 
1. 
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. to compare the republican vernment 
d Ne 9 tho — go of thy 
{a country ; to diſcover the excellencies of 
each ; to trace out their reſpedive imperſections; 
and to n, whether a conſtitution, blend= 
xd of both, might not compoſe the moſt perſect 
Human bingen can. ever expect to 

attain... My how difficult it CTC 
provg to e ju —— — and how hard 
5 is to SR e ſpirit of ſadlion from mixing 
th. that of reformation. ; Pardon my preſump- 
be ſuffer» me to wiſh a long continuance 
| uſtry ; it is the ſame thing as wiſhing 
an inęreale of aas e Wee to 4. 
Nhe ü. v7 5 
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1 no atinueſt, OS Hg to give t 
prooſß 77 thy zeal and abilities in the diſpatches 
| Per TY writeſt,; to the miniſters | of the 
Our royal maſter as happy in 
eo fo ood a ſervant, particularly at a 
e wiſdem .of our counſels muſt 
Bo ta regain, what we have loſt by the 
is{ortunes/of pur arnis. Thy laſt Jettors to 
Mtg e and myſelf were particularly ac: 
ing barg annaliſt of the ö 
. | 


ey ſhow that, not — 2 | 
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thou entereſt into the very genius and diſpoſi- 
tions of the people amongſt whom thou reſideſt; 
and that as thou eonverſeſt with perſons the 
moſt intelligent in the government and manners 
of Athens, ſo thou art no leſs careful to enrich 
thy country with the fruits of thy knowledge. 
I will only ſuggeſt this caution to hee, not to 
ſuffer the partial repreſentations which the 
Greeks make of their 'own policy and religion, 
to inſpire thee with a diſlike to thoſe of Perſia; 
nor let the many inſtances, which thou muſt 
obſerve, of a licentious liberty towards magiſ- 
trates and rulers, pervert thy affections from 
the ſovereign of the Eaſt; neither imagine that 
cuſtoms which ſuit the level conditions .of the 
members of a republic, would equally become 
the gravity and ſtrict diſcipline of a monarchy. 
Whatever informations thou cunſt acquire re- 
lating to the trade, revenues, or marine of 
Athens, her religious ceremonies or civil in- 
ſtitutions, will not fail to recommend thy dili- 
gence to a prince, whoſe goodneſs never forgets 
the meaneſt labors of his ſervants; and whoſe 
generolity takes eve Nr of rewarding 
them. As an earneſt of what thou mayſt expect, 
he ſends thee, by this courier, _— ſ _— 
with a precious ſtone taken out o the royal 
treaſury, two Median horſes with rich ca- 
ariſons, and a purſe of five hundred golden 
arics. Receive this munificence with 
gratitude; and prove by thy ſervices, that thou 
art not unworthy ſo great a mark of confidence 
and favor. It remains for me to inform thee, 


that ſeyeral councils were lately held on Grecian 
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affairs; in whieh it was debated, whether the 
great king ſhould immediately offer his media- 
tion by a ſolemn embaſſy to the Athenians and 
the Peloponneſian allies; or whether he ſhould 
ſuffer the war to continue, till both ſides were 
further weakened, and the loſing party reduced 
to make application to us. The latter meaſure 
has, I think, with good reaſon, been choſen. 
It was conſidered, that it ſeems more for the 
honor of Perſia not to enter into theſe affairs 
uninvited, and perhaps expoſe her mediation 
to contempt. Beſides, there 1s ſome danger, 
that if we diſcover our intentions too early, 
the natural jealouſies of the Greeks with regard 
to us, may be awakened; a ſenſe of er 


mutual intereſts may prevail over the ſpirit ol 


diſſenſion and tumult, which now reigns among 
them; and ſo the game be played out of our 
hands, through our own want of dexterity in 
managing it. Whereas, by delaying to open 
the part which Perſia deſigns to take in theſe 
differences, the alarm which Sparta has con- 
ceived at the riſing greatneſs of Athens is ſo 
great, that the war is likely to continue and 
grow hotter every year. The conquering party 
will increaſe in their pretenſions; the vanquiſh- 
ed, exaſperated by their loſſes, unwilling to 
yield to thoſe who were formerly their equals, 
and unable to defend themſelves, can have no 
where recourſe ſor aſſiſtance but to us; and 
thus the balance muſt naturally be placed in 
our hands, and the Grecian ſtates, diverted 
from making conqueſts over us, will voluntarily 


* 
* 
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neighbours, to a country which 1e 
deſpiſed and hated. But) I forhear inſiſt 
the advantages ariſing to Perſia from — — 
duct, it is Gary way ſo agreeable to her true 
intereſts, that it would be doubting thy judge- 
ment to enf6ree it by farther arguments. 
Advice from Lacedæmon aſſures us, that 
the leading men among the allies are determin- 
ed beſore the end of the year to ſend a forma 
embaſſy to the great king, requeſting that 
would enter into the lea 
with ſupplies of men 
advert; 
of this; and whether they have any intention 
to follow an example fo glorious for Perſia. 
Before I conclude-+this diſpateh, I am to 


Fail not to 


acquaint thee, by the king's * 3 


that he is ſenſible, in caſe the p 
out at Athens, (as it is rted;) of t dangers 
to which thou muſt be expoſed/ in a eity not 
able to contain its numerous inhabitants, ho 
preſent inconveniencies ſo terrible a diſtiels 
will. neceſſarily inereaſe; and therefore he 
thinks it proper for thee to remove to a place 
which may be ſree from that calamity, TG 
at the ſame time not fav' from Athens“ Thus 
neither will thy own — be expoſed, nor 

at the ſame time the erviee receive! any 
detrament. {106-494 . 5M nds 
When thou readeſt this-inflanees of 
tendenivſy for-an uſeful miniſter, and 22 
the marks of. princely bounty which aecoma 
pany it, thou haſt — — to thank the mighty 
OnouAsD Es, that thou d ae vs ol 
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Perks, and liveſt ace the reign. of Ana 
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1 of the ellen that 1 was, NG is ſet 
out to you from Gopnyas, 'I would not omit 
the opportunity it offers me of expreſſing the 


concern, I am under for, your Seer ; the lateſt 


reports {rom Greece having informed; us, that 


they begin to be under diſmal apprehenſions 
of the; plague! at Athens. It is ſaid, chat the 
cattle , as they graze in the meads adjacent 
to that city are ſeized with the | noxious 
vapors aſcending from the earth, and ſall 
infiantaneoully dead; the ſure and common 
preſage chat che ſame calamity. will ſoon extend 
itſelf\:to the human ſpecies. I could wiſh; 
eee you Were removed farther from the 
contagion: May at leaſt thoſe propitious bei 

* „ undef; the great OnonAsnEs , are 
guardians o our ſtate, preſerve the faithful 
miniſter, of the great king, even amidſt the 
regions of death. I Wiſh you were ſaſe at 
Suſa, could the intereſts of AnrAxznk RG be 
feryed fo well by any other perſon leſs valuable 
to all his friends. Whilſt we enjoy the ele- 
mencies af « wild and wholeſome ain, e 
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no Human forecaſt can Ward a gain 
jou beareſt moſt Willingly 5 r 155 
ria. Excellent | 5 what 
255 not thy merit call for? May Ton 
reſtore the "to th friends 11 0 
Where Mecanyzus,” Who, knows th 
will raiſe" thee to ee Rl hs 
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% every where. ” The ſong being ended, you 


might have ſeen the awful lord of Aſia proſtrate 
on the earth, acknowledging a much higher 


power; a power upon whom he and all the 


| rinces| of the earth depend. The inferior 

lagi. ſacriſiced in their order, according to 
their different inſtitutions; and joined at laſt 
in ane general ſymphony: of praiſe, While a 
hundred Ange oli their breath, to the eternal 
ſourre of good. It was glorious/to obſerve 
the long proceſhon as it aſcended up the ſigep ; 
but more ſo, to behold the vaſt 'retinue and 
{ſplendid equipages ſpreading over the ſummits 
of the higheſt hills; the ſparkling _— 
regality 3+: (fats ly..cano blazing. ing with the 
— lade, Q _ capariſons'of the ca- 
mels and horſes; and then to ſee the mightieſt 
ſatraps, together with their potent lord, deſcend 
ſrom their ſeats of ſtate, bowing themſelves all 
at once before the greater ſovereign of the 
univerſe. When this ſolemn ceremony was 
ended, the whole company returned in the 
ſame regular order. in which they went. The 
proceſſion entered the ſpacious encloſure of 


the royal palace at the gate of Memnon, where 


a ſumptuous entertainment was prepared. The 
king himſelf ſat at one table with the princes 


of the blood, waited upon by the great officers 


of the houſehold: at another, the moſt con- 
ſiderable ſatraps, and the generals of the army: 
at a third, the venerable body of the Magi; 
and at others, through the ſeveral ſtately apart- 
ments of the palace, the inhabitants of Suſa. 
During the entertainment the halls reſounded 
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4 with the melodious''airs of women; and the 


1 _ enchanting ſtrains of the 'moſt ſkilful muſicians. 
[ Nothing could be added to the ſplendor, 
order, and variety that appeared on this oc- 
caſion. Thy , friends wanted thee" alone to 
complete their ſatisfaction. This conſola- 
tion remains to them, chat by un oing a 
few temporary inconveniencies , thou art in 
t the higheſt wah e to "Los & and thy 
_—_— Adieu- . e 
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mi eee 86 Gonmris,” Chief Scribe to 
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I. RECEIVED the diſpatch which chops "Conte 
me by the courier Hroarxes; ' and/'acknow- 
ledge myſelf highly honored, that I am thought 
worthy to'partake in the ſecret oounfels of our 
great monarch, as well as ſenſibly aſſected by 
the ſignal generoſi and tenderneſs which he 
ſhows for his faithful fave. I proſtrate myſelf 
before the ſootſtool of his hint throne, and 
wih him length of days; a blefling which is 
ſure. to give perpetuity to the happineſs''of 
Perſia, and the only one that remũins to be 
added to the wiſdom of his government, the 
eſs of his ſoul, and the princely beneyo- 
ence of his temper: Ma thee | Neu bn 
J obeyed the command laid e 
retire during the height of the plague, ane 
of ſound an hoſpitable retreat in the — 
of Salamis; but I fer, "thou h my own' 
Is leſs endangered, 1 ſhall be wocetlrty) 
in executing the 
mitting accounts of Greeian afnairs. If 
delay ſhould happen, I hope it will not be nt 
ed to my negligence, but to the 1 inconveniencies 
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of the times, and the difficulty of procuring 
intelligence here, through the caution of the 
h FRET PORN 
- Juſt before the plague broke out, the Pe- 
loponneſian army, under the command of 
Arcnipanus king of Sparta, made a ſecond 
invaſion into Attica; they are now marched 
towards the mountain Larius, where the 
Athenians have fttver mines. I believe the plan 
of the war will not be different from that of 
the laſt year; and this dreadful calamity takes 
away the. flower of their citizens and, ſoldiers, 
and ſo, diſpirits the reſt ,, that PzrcLEs does 
not think it prudent to hazard the iſſue of a 
battle. In order, however, to make a di- 
verſion, a ſquadron of a hundred gallies is 
preparing to put to ſea, which he intends to 
command. himſelf. His enemies incenſe the 
prople againſt him, (Who were never more 
haraſſed and uneaſy,) by ſaying, that the vaſt 
numbers he drew out of the country laſt year 
increaſe the contagion of the diltemper. I gave 
the reaſons. of that meaſure in a former. letter; 
and cannot help ſaying, that it is highly unjuſt 


* 


N e 


and unfair to charge him with all thoſe croſs. 
a of. ſortune, which the moſt refined 

uman prudence and forecaſt. cannot prevent. 
It ſeems; as, unreaſonable as to aſſert, that the 
plague is owing to his contrivance, . By going 
9 in perſon, he either intends, to pre- 
ſerye his credit and. keep up the ſpirits, of his 


countrymen: by ſome. remarkable, exploit, or. 
elſe, to withdraw himſelf from the clamom of 
bine Hen t of ed igen yam of Þr 


UBT TERS. 
his enemies, till the fury of the diſeaſe is a 
little abated. *' 1 ? Toe iin 


The reſemblance of the. ſymptoms ſhows, 
that the plague is of the ſame ſtrange nature 
as that which began in Ethiopia and Egypt, 
and afterwards ravaged the Perſian provinces. 

Every other ſickneſs turns immediately to 
this, which generally kills in ſeven or eight 
days, after great pains and eruptions in all 
parts of the | ooh inſatiate thirſt, want of 
ſleep, and variety of circumſtances, which 
increaſe the natural terrors and uneaſineſs of 
death, It is very remarkable, that none who 
recover are ever ſeized with it a ſecond time; 
yet even in ſome of theſe it ſirikes upon their 
ſenſes, effaces the memory of all paſlages of 
their lives, and makes them forget their neareſt 
relations. What is moſt ſurpriting, is that no 
certain remedies can be applied : a medicine 
that does good to one, 1s hurtful to another; 
and the care and cloſeſt attendance” of the 
phyſician are as uſeleſs, as the utmoſt efforts 
of his art. . ee ee en 
The air itſelf partakes of the malignity; the 


birds drop down, as they fly along the ſtreets; 


and the dead bodies, for want of interment, 


ſhare the ſame ſepulchre with: the brutes, and 


are caſt out in the public ſtreets, ſo many 
loathſome and moving ſpectacles of mortality. 
The greateſt part of the inhabitants of the 
country, who for want of other accommoda- 
tions were ſorced to dwell in booths and huts 
ſet up in the public places, are liable to the 


greateſt. incanveniencles. The Living and he 
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dead amongſt them lie confuſed in heaps, ſome 
in the agonies of death, others e up their 
hands to heaven, and imploring the divine 
aſſiſtance, and many gaſping round the fountains, 
where they crowd to quench their thirſt. Nay, 
what is almoſt incredible, a neglect of religion 
and the laws 1s introduced by the prevalence 
of this calamity; of the former, becauſe they 
ſee the plague defiroys alike the pious and the 
wicked; of the latter, becauſe no one expeds 
his life will laſt till legal juſtice overtakes him. 
Indeed nothing contributes more to the diſ- 


_ orderly. condition they are in, than the, want 


of proper regulations for removing and attend- 
ing the ſick, and burning the dead: and were 
they of an humor to ſubmit to any thing like 
reſtraint , it might preſerve them from the 

confuſion and milory they now undergo. Such 
is the diſmal ſtate of affairs at Athens; to which 
no ſmall relief is brought by the arrival of 
Hrrrocnarxs the ſamous Coan phyſician; who 
is determined, though at the hazard of his 


life, to devote himſelf entirely to the ſervice 


of the diſeaſed. This generoſity has ſo ſenſibly 


affected the people of Athens, that they reſolve 


to beſtow on him ſome illuſtrious mark of their 
eſteem and favor. I need not mention, that 
they honor him the more, for having refuſed 
the muniſicent offers of the great king, that 
he might be quite at liberty when Greece 
demanded his. affiſtance. + | | 

I can aſſure thee, . that the Athenians have 
no information yet of the Peloponneſian embaſly; 
but PzzzCLEs has agents in all parts, who will 
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not ſail to give him early notice of it. There 
is a remarkable ſtory of him, that, upon giving 
in his accounts once to the people, in an article 
of fiſteen talents no particular ſervice was ſpeci- 
fied. His enemies taking the advantage, im- 
mediately inſiſted he ſhould explain it; to which 
he replied very readily, that this ſum was 
employed on à ſervice of great importance, 
which it was OR neceſlary to keep ſecret. 
The people were ſatisfied, and made no farther 
inquiry. It is generally ſuppoſed , that theſe 
fiſteen talents were laid out at Sparta, to keep 
off a war, till the Athenians were better | 
cd for it. The Lacedæmonians have a fine op- 
portunity , if they make the beſt uſe of this 
campaign; but I am told they are diſcontented 

with ArcuiDanus their general, who declared 

himſelf openly againſt the war, and is unwil- 
ling to engage his ſtate too far in it. Beſides, 

nothing conſiderable can be done againſt the 

Athenians by land, and they always have a 
good fleet at ſea, to guard their coaſts, in- 

terrupt the commerce of their enemies, and 

prevent the deſection of their allies. I ſend 

thee incloſed a liſt of the allies on both ſides, 
and the contributions they furniſh towards the 

war. The Athenians are abſolute maſters over 
theirs, whereas the ſeparate intereſts amongſt 
the Peloponneſians embarraſs their military 
operations for want of unanimity. Excuſe, 

potent miniſter, the diſmal ſcene of death and 

deſolation, which I ſet before thee in the 
former part of this diſpatch; but I might juſtl 
have been eſteemed inſenſible, if the little 
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ſaw myſelf, and the large accounts 1 Lveelnnd 
from others, had made only a tranſient im- 


preſſion. Compaſſion is a common tribute to 


che miſeries an inſirmities which human na- 
ture is expoſed to; and a generous mind like 
thine pays it willingly to the worſt of its ſoes. 
Much more then let, the humbleſt ſervant of 
ARTAXERXES, the faithful. CLAN EN, claim 


Tome ſhare of pity in his hazardous ſituation. 


But be repines not at his fate; he ſhould think 
it honorable to periſh in the ſervice . of his 
maſter. He is thankful to Oxomaspes for the 
life he ſtill enjoys, and reſers the uncertain 
events 108 f futurity- to his over - n will. 


Fron Salamis. r n, 
1 Ane of The Adhquians, 


The Chians, e Corcyreans, 


molt ol the  Acarnanians, Meſſenians, &. 


Allies of the Lacedzmonians, 


Alt Peloponneſus, Ark pUa os and Achaia; 5 


the Megareans, Phoci rians, Bœoti tians, 
Ambraciots, Leucadians, : and Anactorians. 
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Suxnbis to CLeanDer. 


} * ERE the ſweeteſt retirement a ſufficient 
aſylum from care, the Magi would be exempt- 
of from thoſe refledtions, which prey upon 
the minds of unhappy mortals. We inhabit 
thoſe groves, which have been the manſions 
of the wife and virtuous by the appointment 
of ZoROASTRES, who bleſſed them with his 
abode; and whoſe memory ſtill warms our 
breaſts with a noble enthuſiaſm. We point 
out in our pleaſed imagination the paths he 
trod, and the places he took moſt delight in; 
here, ſay we, within the ſpacious arch of this 
cave he penn'd his divine precepts; on the 


flope of yonder hill, or under the ſhade of 


that ancient cedar, he repoſed himſelf, and 
while his eyelids ſhut out the piercing light, 
his ſoul was open to the milder influence of 


ORromasDEs. He held an intercourſe with the 


heavenly bodies from the ſummit of this pyr- 
amid, or of that mount, whoſe ſides are 
covered with odorous ſhrubs, that ſcarcely afford 
a perplexed path to its top. The very air of 
this country is perfumed and of a purer draught; 
the ſky more ſerene and of a brighter azure; the 
proſpects beautiful and various, ſince nature is 
not only ſavorable to us, but has received all 
the improvement ſhe was capable of, without 
being diſguiſed by art. Immenſe wealth has 

been beſtowed on her 9 yet the 
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richneſs of her dreſs ſeems to ariſe from the 
genius of the place. You are ſurpriſed at the 
elegance that appears, yet can ſee nothing but 
what bears a reſemblance to ſomething you 
have obſerved in rude nature; like a miſtreſs 
of a well-ordered family, though ſhe receives 
ou with the utmoſt delicacy and magnificence, 
it is with that eaſe, that ſhe ſeems not to be 
at any trouble, or to have been put out of her 
ordinary courſe for your entertainment. | 
Yet I muſt confelh , amadit theſe 1 
ſcenes, ſacred to peace and the contemplation 
of everlaſting OroMasDes, I am not without 
ſome anxiety ſor your ſafety, O CLeanver! 
when I conſider your hazardous ſituation for 
the ſervice of Perſia, and your zeal for that 
monarch, who outſhines all his predeceſſors in 
Juſtice, who will not fail to reward the ſucceſs, 
which your zeal and penetration promiſe to 
our affairs. Your ſteady affection has gained 
you much confidence with the great, and your 
perſect knowledge of the language, intereſts, 
and politics of our enemies, no leſs than thoſe 
of Perſia, give great aſſurance to your friends, 
that you ſhall one day be recalled from your 
obſcurity to be raiſed high in the court of Suſa. 
Your merit to your country will meet with 
other recompence than the jealouſy of Greece 
generally affords her benefactors. The ſovereign 
of the is too generous to ſuſpect rivalſhip 
in his faithful ſervants, and will look upon 
the influence you ſhall ”= in the ſtates of 
Greece, as the greateſt teſtimony of your 
ſidelity. | 


A 
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I ſometimes reflect on the worſt that can 
beſal you, ſrom the prying diſcernment of the 
people you converſe with, or thoſe who are 
ealous of your credit at the court; but the 
gacity of your prince will guard you from 


your domeſtic foes ; and ſhould: the popular 


violence of Athens make itſelf accountable for 


your death, Aſia would pour forth its numerous 
troops to revenge ſo baſe an indignity to the 
ſervant of AnrAXENXESs. Perhaps you will think 
this loſty ſtrain proceeds more from the zeal 
of a Perſian, than my true ſentiments, ſince 
we have experienced that a numerous army, nay 
I might ſay numerous nations in arms, have 
been ſound unequal to the flender but ywell- 


conducted power of thoſe ſmaller ſtates; our 


ſoldiers have been diſtreſſed and ſcattered, 
though equal in number to all the inhabitants 
of Greece. But may I not hope, CLRANDER, 
that that inſinuating evil, luxury, the parent 
of all our ſhame and misfortunes, has at- laſt 
ſound a place amongſt our enemies? Has not 
ſecurity , the reſult of ſucceſs, relaxed their 
levere morals , and introduced. emaſculating 
pleaſures, to which alone they are obliged for 
the advantages they gained over us? Are not 
theſe the Grecian refinements we hear ſo much 
of? Does not that boaſted ſuperiority in arts 
and politeneſs (from whence they brand all 
the, world with the name of Barbarians): break 
out into extravagancy of dreſs, diet, and de- 


portment ? And has not by this time the un- 


reſtrained populace , intoxicated with victory, 
miſtaken licentiouſneſs for liberty? Or is it 
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poſlible, that a people ſo free and ſo ſucceſsful | 


ſhould continue upon their guard againſt theſe 
worlt. of foes? No certainly, Creanver, the 


* Perſian luxury muſt be part of their acquiſitions, 
which, like the fatal peſtilence that occaſioned 


ſuch deſolation in this empire, paſſed through 


Aſia into Greece, and now preys upon our 
foes, muſt take its laſt reſidence with them; 


a diſeaſe more deſtructive than the peſtilence, 


and which will baffle the {kill of that haughty 


Coan phyſician , who, had he more lives than 


ever his art preſerved, would deſerve to forfeit 


them all in tortures for his inſolence to the 
world's greateſt monarch. I need not tell you, 
(what I doubt not is the boaſt of every Greek,) 


that when he was conjured to paſs over into 


Alia, by a promiſe of that friendſhip which 
princes ſue for, and to ſhare in that wealth 
which is the tribute of three hundred provinces, 
he anſwered diſdainſully, he would not deſert 


his country to ſerve a Barbarian. Shame, to 
the kingdom of Cyrus, that his ſucceſſors, 


before whom the mighty ſatraps proſtrate them- 
ſelves to the earth, and whoſe. name is awful 


to half mankind, ſhould become the ſcorn of 


an ignoble Coan ! But the Almighty has pun- 


iſhed him, by transferring that evil on his 


own country, which he refuſed to ſuppreſs 


in Perſia; which may teach us, that the 


worſhippers of OromasDes are not- forſaken, 
ſince, though he has denied ſucceſs to our 


arms, he has himſelf chaſtiſed the inſolence 


of our foes. 


From Balch in Badria. 1 | 
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HAVE Doki informagd-4 thy riſing character 
not only from the chamberlain' Hypasyes, but 
the common voice of faine;; | and} ain the more 
confirmed: in the juſt expectations I had con- 
ceived of thee, from the late honor of thy 
letter. The wiſeſt legiſlators of Greece have 
generally made it one of their excellent laws, 
that the young men ſhould pay reſpect to the 
ſage inſtructions of their elders. But furely, 
if this maxim may at any time be ſet aſide, it 
ought never to be more reverſed than in our 
correſpondence. For when I conſider the luſtre 
of thy parts, and the reach of thy knowled 
at a time of life: which brings ſe even to 
exerciſe of reaſong I amuſe myſelf with the 
agrecable thoughts of proſiting by thy informa- 
tion; far, very far from imagining, that any 
thing: which falls from CIAAxDA can be of 
ſervice to Ons AuRS. However, as I ſhall alw 
be proud to ſhow every marb of regard to a 
nobleman of your quality and hopes, I can 
aſſure thee, generous lord that I think 23 
— — honored by the partisular and diſti 
roof, thou haſt granted me, of thy fa 1954 
"2 Lois is with: the utmoſt ſfatisfaction:iTrobſerve, 
how much thou canſt diſdain the dſtentation 
and luxury of the Perſian: nobili ; and ruther 
employeſt thyſelf in the uſeful purſuits ok 
rn than wandereſt in the daeſtrustive 
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path of intoxicating pleaſure. To ſay the truth, 
when I refle& on this particular, I admire 
thee for anticipating the experience without 
the inſirmity of years, and moderating the. 
fever of youth without loſing the true ſpirit 
ol it. Thau haſt made it thy buſineſs, from 
the! very earlieſt days of thy infancy, to ac- 
quaint thyſeif with the religion, laws, and 
conſtitution of thy country; and art now tra- 
velling through other regions, to ſurvey the 
temper, ouſtoms, and policy of thoſe who 
differ from us. Thy epiſtle from Babylon is 
fufficient tqeonvince me, thou art well qualified, 
'1 from thy curioſity and eagerneſs, to procure 
{4 the exacteſt mtelligence;; from thy judgment 
1 and diſcretion, to ſelect the moſt intereſtin 
circuinſtances rom thy ingenuity and "goo 
ſenſe ; to relate them in the moſt accurate 
manner; from thy prudence and ſagacity, to 
dra the beſt and moſt rational inferences from 
them all. I am extremely impatient to learn 
a few particulars of that èxtruordinary people 
the Egyptians; who inhabit a cbuntry, as 
remarkable: for: the polity .-of its laws, the 
wiſdom of its religion; and the knowledge of 
its prieſts, as for: the trade of its cities, the 
grandeur of its buildings, and the fertility of 
its ſoil. When thou entereſt into that ſtorehouſe 
of wealth and commerce, (for ſo it may be 
termed with juſtice;) that repolitory of all 
ſacred and proſane ſeience, thou wilt be wrapt 
in pleaſure and aſtoniſhment, at the variety; 
not to ſuy profuſion of bleſſings, which art 
and nature have poured out; for the ſubſiſtence, 
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convenience, and ornament of that happy 
nation. A man of thy underſtanding will find 
a ſecret delight in tracing out the ſteps of the 
great heroes of antiquity; he will be ſtudious 
of ſearching into the annals of their ſtory, and 
will meet with no ſmall entertainment in hear- 
ing of the victories and military virtue of 8R- 
SOSTRIS, or the peaceful arts and government 
of Osinis. He will liſten with attention to 
the philoſophical precepts and dark oracles of 
the prieſts; he will inveſtigate the long records 
of lunar years, and unveil the myſterious ſyſtem 
of aſtronomy, and frame of nature, with much 
labor and toil. He will viſit their public ediſi- 
ces, and the palaces of their kings, with admira- 
tion; and behold the temples of their gods with 
reverential regard. Thoſe ſtupendous works of 
antiquity, which ſtill exiſt there, can no 
means eſcape the prying curioſity of his ſoul, 
or the careful diligence of his inquiries. ' He 
will view the pyramids and mauſoleums, which 
have been — entire through a long courſe 
of centuries, the wonder of the world, with 
ſpeculations of a moral kind. He will look 
upon them, as erected by the moſt powerful 
princes” of the earth for a memorial of their 
pride to future ages, and as intended rather for 
an amazing fpecacle to the living, than as 
places of repoſe to the dead. He will conſider; 
that the ſounders of thoſe monuments: clofed 
up the laſt ſcene of their falſe greatneſs in life, 
by raiſing theſe altars to their vanity: and gave 
in death an example to mankind” of the ex- 


treme litileneſs of mortal arrogance, by mingling 
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their own duſt with ſo poor a ſhare of that 
earth, which once was not ſufficient to contain 
them. | by Il ; 
The next period of thy journey leads thee 
into Greece, a country very different ſrom that 
of Egypt, both in the qualities of its climate, 
and the manners of its people. Inſtead of the 
ſplendor. and magniſicence, which appears in 
the cities of the latter, thou wilt find a ge- 
neral turn to parſimony and frugality among 
the inhabitants of the former. Inſtead of the 
peace and unanimity, which exiſts under a 
monarchical government, the popular frame 
of the Grecian republics is continually ſhaken 
by domeſtic faction. Athens, through the ex- 
tent and abundance of her trade, the induſti 

and œconomy of her people, the wiſdom and 
courage of the great men ſhe has produced, 
hath for many years born the principal ſway 
in their counſels. But the ſtates of Pelopon- 
neſus, ſomewhat envious of her authority, 
have at length determined to deſtroy it. A 
violent peſtilence, and a ſtrong oppoſition to 
the e of PerIcLEes, their chief adviſer 
in this war, are at the ſame time broke out 


among the citizens. PErICLEs, with no other 
reſtraint on the caprice of his countrymen, 
than what his own diſcretion can command, 


-withſtands the clamors of party, and the 
ſtouteſt efforts of ſedition. However, he cannot 
hold it long; for I eaſily conjecture, from the 
preſent poſture of affairs, that his enemies will 
never leave him, till they have wreſted the 
reins of power from his hands. But more 
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of this, when I ſhall enjoy the honor of thy 
company and converſation in the town of 
Athens, which is the place of my reſidence 
and bulineſs. 5 
In the mean time give me leave to ſay, 
that I wiſh the improvement thou receiveſt 
from thy travels, may be equal to thy laudable 
thirſt after knowledge: at leaſt I know the 
reſult of them will, one day, be applied to 
the glory and ſecurity of our ſovereign and 
the Per ian empire. us, inſtead of meanly 
depending on the noble actions of thy anceſtors, 
as the only merit thou canſt boaſt, thy repu- 
tation will be as much ſuperior to theirs, as 
thy virtues are ſuperior. By this means thou 
wilt reflect a luſtre on the fame of thy fa- 
ters; thou wilt become an honor to thyſelf 
and family; an ornament and ſervice to th 
friends aud thy country. Adieu. 5 
I had almoſt forgotten to tell thee, that by 
the .goodneſs of the king I am permitted to 
retire to Salamis, during the — of the 


LETTER XIX 


CLEAN DEN to HypasPEs. | 


[ HY accounts of the marriage at EcaaranA, 
and the thankſgiving ſacriſice on the hills of 
Suſa, were ſo kindly and agreeably written, 


that I ſhould appear inexouſably negligent in 
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the cultivation of that friendſhip, which I 
eſteem an honor to my character, if I ſuffered 
a want of equal materials to plead my excuſe 
for not anſwering them. It is needleſs to 
trouble thee with a long relation of the diſ- 
treſs of the Athenians, ſince, beſides the exact 
information thou haſt already met with, I am 
afraid it would prove a very melancholy re- 
turn to the pleaſing cheerſulneſs of thy letters. 
But if pleaſures of a private nature, in which 
thy friend is concerned, can add any thi 

to the ſatisfaction thou receiveſt from thoſe of 
a public one, 1 will give thee a deſcription of 
my retirement into Salamis, during the con- 
tagion of the plague; and the manner in which 
] employ my leiſure hours. My old patron 
PrILEMON, through a laudable zeal in the ſer- 
vice of his country, reſolves to abide in the city, 
though at. the peril of his owm life. In the 
mean while, he has intruſted me with the 
charge of his ſamily, and has ſent us to his 


country-ſeat in this place, which is fituated but 


a few furlongs from the coaſt of Attica. | 

Salamis is a ſmall iſland of about two 
hundred and twenty ſtadia in ciroumference, 
remarkable for a complete victory gained over 
the fleet of Xenxes by the conduct of Tazmis- 
TOCLES. It contains within that little compaſs 
a moſt ſurpriling variety of hills and vales , 
rocks and plains, rivers and meadows fruitful 
fields and ſpacious lawns. Theſe are diverſified 
with many beautiful villas, belonging to the 
principa! cizizens and magiſtrates of the. town 
of Athens. Several plantations of fruit and foreſt 
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trees , all ſtrangers to the ſoil and climate of 
Perſia, are here cultivated by the {kill of the 
careful inhabitant; and contribute in a great 
meaſure to the romantic air and confuſion of 
the landſcape. On the ſummit of a lofty 
mountain, in the very middle of the iſland, 
you are preſented with the nobleſt and moſt 
extenſive proſpect in the world. One view 
to the north (to ſay nothing of the pleaſant 
country lying at your feet) commands Megara 
and Athens, with the ſhips in the Pirzan 
harbour, through a conſiderable tract of land 
in the territories of Bœotia. Towards the 
ſouth, the cities of Argos, Mycenz , and 
Epidaurus, riſe full before your eyes. To 
the eaſt, you are ſoon ſtruck with thoſe nu- 
merous iſles, called the Cyclades, which ap- 
pear like ſo many pointed rocks diſperſed over 
the Egean ſea; and to the weſt, you ſury 
the Iſthmus, with the ſtately buildings of Co- 
rinth. The houſe and gardens of my friend 
are plain and homely, unadorned with the 
pro of eaſtern magnificence, and improved 
y the Attic elegance. of their owner. I fre- 
quently compare them with thoſe of Alcinous 
in the Grecian Homer; and find the ſame 
ſimplicity in both, free from the falſe orna- 
ment and pomp of luxury. My tune has of 
late been a good deal taken up (When the 
buſineſs of the king would permit me) in the 
peruſal of the Grecian poets and hiſtorians. 
As thy curioſity will perhaps make thee de- 
ſirous of being acquainted with their names 


and writings, I will fill this diſpatch with 
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the cleareſt account I have been able to obtain 
of them. | e ae] 
For this purpoſe I ſhall begin with thoſe, 
who have done moſt honor to the art of poetry; 
ſince it was originally the chief vehicle, by 
which the knowledge of government, religion, 
or philoſophy , was conveyed to the dark un- 
derſtandings of mankind. The firlt founders 
of the fabulous theology are uncertain. Linus, 
Onruzus, and Mus us are remembered with 
ſome general marks of eſteem, even in theſe 
ages of Greece. But their hiſtory is too un- 
certain and fictitious to bear a ſerious relation, 
We muſt deſcend therefore immediately to 
Homer, who Was at once the firſt and greateſt 
poet of antiquity. The ſubject of his admired 
performance 1s the ſiege of Troy, and the 
adventures of the Grecian heroes, particularly 
of Urrsses, on their returning, alter a lon 
abſence, to their native kingdoms. He is ſaid ta 
have flouriſhed between two and three hundred 
years aſter the deſtruction of that potent em- 
pire; and the Greeks retain ſuch an high ve- 
neration for his memory, that many towns ſtill 
contend for the honor of his birth. Smyrna 
carries the faireſt title of them all; in con- 
fidence whereof ſhe has erected a temple to 
his name, and the people worſhip him with 
the ſacred rites of adoration. Conſider him in 
His perſon and fortune, he is repreſented as a 
ſtrolling indigent bard. Conſider him in the 
qualities of his mind, poſſeſſed of every natural 
and-acquired endowment human nature is ca- 


pable of, it is impoſſible to! refuſe him that 
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reverence and regard, which is ſo juſtly due 
to the © father of the Grecian poets.” At the 


ſame time I cannot be of their opinion, Who 


aſcribe the rife of all military and civil policy, 
religion and learning, to the genius of 110 

It is enough to tranſmit his praiſe to the lateſt 
poſterity, that the warmth and ſpirit of his 


expreſſion is equal to the ſtrength and loſtineſs  , 


of his thought, and the boldnefs of his imagina- 
tion to the fertility of it, To this give me leave 
to add, that the ee and contrivance of his 
fables, the mulic and variety of his numbers, 
and the regular compoſition of the whole, have 
raiſed the dignity of epic poetry in its inſancy, 
iſ not at its very birth, to an inimitable period 
of perfection ; inſomuch that futurity ſhall 
wonder, without being able to arrive at it. 
Hes100 was a native of Cuma in Atolia, and 
removed ſoon aſter his birth to Aſcra in Bœotia. 
His writings are eſteemed next in antiquity and 
value to thoſe of Homer. Some have wantonly 
made them contemporaries, and pretend to ſay, 
_ thatHes10D got the better of Howe in a poetical 
_ diſpute. But this is highly improbable, ſince 
it may be confeſſed, without detracting from 
his real merit, that Hes1o0p is by no means 
his equal. Beſides, the nature of their talents 
is as different, as the ſtyle of their poems. The 
one excels more in ſublimity than in accuracy; 
is leſs indebted to art than to nature; more 
engaged in the tumults of war, than the quiet 
of retirement. The other is rather ſtudious 
ol plainneſ$ than ſublimity; leſs fond of orna- 
ment, than propriety ;..more addicted to the 
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images of a rural liſe, than the buſy ſcenes of 
a public one, The ſimplicity of his parts, and 
the agreeable ſoſtneſs of his diſpoſition, are 
evident Trom his choice of a ſtyle between 
loitineſs and meanneſs, which is well ſuited 
to the undiſturbed tranquillity of his ſtation 
and temper. His ſucceſs in this kind of poetry 
is ſufficient to juſtify his claim to the ſecond 
rank , without ever placing him in competition 
with Homer for the firſt. They tell an odd 
ſtory of him, which ſhows him to have been 
a man of either humor or caprice. For acciden- 
tally as he one day overheard a potter at his 
daily labor ſinging ſome of his verſes with an 
ill accent and cadence, he threw himſelſ down 


on the poor man's brittle property; at which 
the fellow immediately cried out, why do 


you ſpoil my work?” © Becauſe,” anſwered 
Hes1oD, “you ſpoil mine.“ 

_ Ar.czvus excelled in a different way both 
from Homer and HESsIOD; but was more de- 
firous of acquiring reputation in-the capacity 
of a ſoldier and a patriot , than in that of a 
poet. His pretenſions however to the two 
former, are not ſo well grounded as his preten- 
ſions to the latter. For as to his military glory, 
it appears, that ur a battle between the Athe- 


nians and Mytileneans he fled ſuddenly from 


the engagement, and diſhonorably left his 
ſhield in the poſſeſſion of an enemy. And as 
to his zeal in the ſervice of his country, not- 
withſtanding his violent oppoſition to the mea- 
ſures of Prrracus, the prudent tytant of My- 
tilene , he was ambitious of aſpiring to that 
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arbitrary command, which he blamed in the 
hands of another. All his writings, are in the 
lyric ſtrain, and compoſed in a very fine mea- 
1 peculiar to himſelſ. He has happily united 


cloſeneſs with magnificence, ſpirit with cor- 


rectneſs, and the utmoſt ſtrength of judgment 
with the warmth of fancy ; and though his 
muſe is generally employed in matters of love 
and gallantry , yet he always ſhows himſelf fit 
for ſubjeds of a nobler nature. Since I have 
mentioned Alcæus, I ſhould not omit his ſa- 
mous contemporary SAPPHO, Who flouriſhed 
in Mytilene about the forty-fourth olympiad, 
and was a woman of no great beauty, but of 
infinite delicacy and wit; enough, one ſhould 
have thought, to atone for her other defects, 
She diſdained the moſt paſſionate addreſſes of 
ALCZUs ; and upon his whiſpering to her one 
day, * that he — ſomething to tell her, but 
« was aſhamed of it, ſhe anſwered with a 
juſt indignation, ** that if he had no reaſon to 
1 aſhamed of it, he would not conceal it.“ 
Her cruelty to him is the more remarkable, 
becauſe ſhe was much enamoured of one 
Praon, whoſe unkindneſs in leaving her, as 
it was the occaſion of her fineſt perſormances, 
ſo it was the cauſe of her death. She had a 
wonderful vein of inſinuation and ſoſtneſs, 
which, even now , gives her writings ſuch a 

owerful ſway over the tendereſt affections of 
ä nature. There is ſomething ſo graceful 
and unaffected in her expreſſion an1 ſentiments, 
ſo ſmooth and harmomous in her numbers, 


that the title of © tenth muſe,” beſtowed on 
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her by the common voice of Greece, is no 


more than a due teſtimony of reſpect to the 


merit of her 6 
1 a native of Paros, and held 

in eſteem as a poet, about the ſame time with 
Sarrno and Alckxus. He generally paſles 
among the Greeks ſor the inventor of a pe- 
culiar meaſure, called Iambic verſe; but a man 
of learning aſſured me, that there is a piece 
of Homer's, named Margites , ſtill extant, that 
roves the contrary. His way of writing 1s 


could ſpare neither friend nor ſoe. They 
tell a remarkable ſtory of him , that one Ly- 
CAMBES having offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and afterwards refuſed to give her, 
Ancnilocuus laſhed them with ſuch rancor 
and ſeverity, that he and his daughter both 
hanged themſelves. _ +5 

ome years aſter lived AnNAacreon of Teos 
in Tonia, a man of eaſe and pleaſure, dividing 
his time betwixt the amuſements of wine, love, 


and poetry. He was ſo profeſſed an 2 
o- 


care and buſineſs, that when his patron 


LYCRATEs of Samos made him one w a pre- 


ſent of five talents, it diſturbed his fleep ; fo 
he carried it back again the next, and told 
him, “that how conſiderable ſoever the ſum 
© might be, it was not a reward equal to the 
trouble of preſerving it. His writings are 
agreeable to the freedom of his behaviour; ſo 


that he draws a very lively picture of his own 


charader 


rong and nervous, ſhort and pointed, witty 
#and fatirical, but tinctured with ſo much gall 
and malice, that he himſelf profeſſes, he 
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character in the ſeveral touches of nature, that 
are to be found in his odes and ſonnets. We 
may compare his muſe to his miſtreſs; ſhe 
feems airy, looſe, and negligent, and is dreſſed 
up with more art, the more ſhe hides the ap- 
pearance of it. He lived eighty-five. years in 
one continued ſeries of health and retirement. 
To make his death conformable to his life, 
he is ſaid to have been choked with a grape- 
ſtone in his wine. c * 1 Foc 

I ſhall not trouble thee. with any memoirs 
of ALCMAN, BaccutLipves, IBYCus, STesI- 
CHORUS, and SiMoNnIDEs; though they excelled 
each in their diflerent way, and the laſt of 
them hath particularly recorded, in verſe, the 
four fights of MaratTaon, TnzrMOPrLE, S- 
LAMIs, and PLAT&A. But of all thoſe, who 
contributed to ſupport the grandeur of the 
lyric muſe, Pinar muſt be mentioned with 
moſt regard. His poems were compoſed in 
honor of ſeveral conquerors, at the Iſthmian, 
Pythian, Nemezan, or Olympic games; and 
give us a notion of the higheſt tranſport and 
elevation, to which this art can be advanced. 
His deſigns are ſo vaſt, his ſiyle fo daring, his 
thoughts ſo ſtriking and uncommon. that it 
requires as much attention to read him, as to 
imitate others. He has often; been 2 
as too unbridled and irregular; yet this is not 
the leaſt of his beauties, ſince — ade is in- 
tended more to raiſe our fancy, than to inform 
our judgment. It is adapted to the fire and 
majeſty of PIN DAR; his imagination is on the 
wing; he cannot ſtay for words - expreſy 
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83 ATHENIAN 
himſelf methodically; he uſes the boldeſt ſort 


of painting; he gives us a general likeneſs of 


his hero, without finiſhing the features. Thus 
has he triumphed over the labors of art, and 
extorted this approbation from mankind, that 
he alone is the © perſedt and unrivalled maſter 
of the Grecian Lyre.” The Athenians pride 
themſelves to this day in an ad of uncommon 
generolity, which they performed towards this 
admired poet. His own countrymen', the 
Thebans, having fined him in a large ſum of 
money, for the particular regard he pays every 
where to Athens in the courſe of his odes, 
and his negle& of Thebes, that was his native 
city, the people of Athens honorably diſcharged 
the fine, and proved themſelves nat unworthy 
of the out eſteem which Pix DAA had con- 
ceived for them. N | 

I ſhould proceed in the next place to the 


dramatic poetry of Athens, and the writers of 


hiſtory : however, as to the former, thou wilt 
forgive me, if I ſay nothing of it at preſent, 
fince it really ſeems ſo. interwoven with the 
frame of the Athenian conſtitution , that an 
account of it would hardly be ſo proper for 
the pEruſal of a friend, as of a miniſter of 
ftate: and as to the latter, I muſt delay the 


little materials I have collected upon that ſub- 


ba to another letter. But I detain thee too 
ng from the preſence of thy prince, whoſe 
aſſection thou haſt ſecured by the duty of thy 
obedience; and whoſe bounty , by the zeal of 
thy ſervice. Adieu. 
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LETTER XX. 


CxxANn⁰-IlP̃ to SMERDIS the Mage, 
[ uz miſeries of the eaſtern world, whilſt. 


the plague laſted in thoſe parts, much engaged 
my attention and my pity ; and it ſeemed, as 
if the angry gods had intended by a variety of 
evils to extirpate the race of mortals from the 
earth. But ſure their hotteſt vengeance was 
reſerved for thele devoted regions, and is now 
inflicted in the moſt complicated calamities that 
ever have beſallen human kind. For that haſty 

and inviſible deſtroyer, which had ravaged the 
Perſian empire, begins now to ſpread itſelf 
through theſe parts, at a time when civil dif- 
cord inſeſts the Grecian fiates , and depopulates 
their moſi flouriſhing communities, worſe than 
ever the Barbarian would have done. Who 
ſhall deſcribe the terrors of the war, the ruins 
and devaſtations of many large and fruitful 


diſtriks, which ſuffer not more ſrom-hoſlile 


ſury, chan from the policy of their own native 


inhabitants? By them are the moſt cultivated 


plains converted into ſolitary deſerts; while 
the bare neceſſaries, to ſupport a lingerin 

life of miſery, are depoſited in the Ry 
cities only. Beſides, the numberleſs hardſhips 
which are undergone" at Athens, While the 
whole people of ; 015 Vf pent up within the 
narrow bounds of that ſingle metropolis, with 
theſe and many more eircumſtances of theie 


dilireſs, the plague, Which daily indres es, 
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which alone could direct it aright. 
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| mult , among ſuch a ſwarm of unhappy fa- 


milies, make a far more terrible havock here 
than it has elſewhere done. Theſe miſeries, 
though I myſelf, by leave of our molt gracious 
monarch , enjoy a ſecurer ſtation at Salamis, 
yet fill my mind with that confuſion and — 
of paſſions, as if from a rock I beheld the toſ- 
ſings of a tempeſtuous ocean, and ſaw the ſhat- 
tered barks breaking in pieces amidſt the mer- 
cileſs ſhelves and waves. But ſay, venerable 
SmtRDIs, who, in thoſe ſequeſtered ſhades 
ſacred to everlaſiing peace, enjoyeſt the ſriendly 
intercourſe of ſuperior beings! whoſe hallowed 
ſoul, unruffled by the ſtorm of paſſions, and 
pure from every guilt, is a manſion for the 
great ORoMasDEs; whoſecalmeſt influence raiſes 
there no frantic tranſports, no unnatural emo- 
tions: ſay, why is Arnimanius permitted to 
diſturb and invert the order of Ozxonaspes's 
works? Whether from his influence, that the 
mind of man is ſo eaſily perverted, and refuſes 
to be under the guidance of thoſe principles, 
Is it, alas! 

by the inſtigations of this evil demon, that it 
turns aſide from the paths of virtue, and neg- 
lecting the true ſcheme of rational life, per- 
lexes itſelf with many vain and painful deſires, 


till it is at length bewildered in an endleſs 


labyrinth of hurtful purſuits? And is it then, 
that in conſequence of this depravity ſo far 
owing to his own malignant influences, that 
the curſt AnixANTs is afterwards permitted 
to exhauſt his utmoſt malice in puniſhing thoſe 
by all kind of natural evils, whom he himſelf 
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hath ſeduced and rendered obnoxious to them? 
Will the good and gracious Oromaspes ſuffer 
this to be? Teach me to ſolve theſe difficul- 
ties; inſtruct me better, if it be lawful, in the 
circumſtances of our nature, and ſhow me how, 
amidſt all theſe intricacies, to maintain the 
erg and juſtify the goodneſs of OnouAsDES. 
Theſe indeed are ſpeculations which ill befit 
me, and to which 1 have little time to attend 
in my preſent ſituation and employment. But 
the miſeries, which are daily repreſented to 
me, poſſeſs my mind with ſuch ſolemn gloom, 
that I cannot forbear often. to indulge the 
anxious wanderings of my own thoughts 3 | 
It is in thoſe peaceful manſions where you in- 
habit, that the mind is at liberty to examine- 
into theſe abſtruſer dodrines; and enlightened 
by the eternal Oxomaspes, may reflec upon 
itſelf the lively image of his beloved emana- 
tion, truth. ppy were thoſe minutes, and 
I ſhall always — them among the happieſt 
of my whole life, Which I ſpent with you 
in divine converſation, when I travelled into 
Bactria. How tranſported do I call to mind 
the hours when I was permitted to mingle. 
among the learned crowd, and lay at your 
feet, while you preſided in the ſchools of the 
Magi! But how inexpreſhble is the remembrance. 
| K few happy times, when with you I 
wandered in thoſe bliſsful paths, which hea- 
venly contemplation ſeems before all others to 
have choſen ſor her peculiar abodes. It grieves 
me, faithful Suknols, that any _— ſhould. 
diſcompoſe you amidl} thoſe delightful ſcenes, 
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much more, any about my ſafety. A true zeal 
for the ſervice of the Perſian monarch, to whom 
I am bound in the ſtricteſt allegiance from the 
perſonal regards I owe him, has more than 
any other conſideration attached me to his 
intereſts. Whatever then be ordained my ſate, 


J ſhall endeavour with the greateſt compoſure 


to ſubmit to it. For that being, whom I have 
learnt among you to adore with a purer worſhip, 
that immaterial and inviſible, call him Oro- 


MASDES, or Whatever other name ſhall beſt 


expreſs him to us, however clouds and darkneſs 
at preſent are about him, or at leaſt involve 
our weaker underſtandings, cannot, 1 am per- 


ſuaded , but be both powerful, juſt, and good; 
neither will I believe that he who _— 


ſeeks to pleaſe him by acting virtuouſly, wi 
in the event of things be neglected '& him. 
In the midit of theſe calamities at Athens, the 
famous HieeocraTEs is arrived there; a man 
ſo eminent for his excellent ſkill and ſucceſs 
in phylic, that the greateſt king thought no 
price too high to purchaſe him ; a man, whoſe 
upright integrity, undaunted conftancy , and 
love of the Grecian name endears him to the 
Athenians beyond their greateſt benefactors, 
as his ſorementioned excellencies raiſe their 
eſteem and veneration for him, as if their god 
APOLLO or AsCULAPLUs were come down mae 
them. And though it were preſumption almo 

in any thing to differ from thee, (and ſurely 
thy zeal for the Perſian glory, and extreme 


| veneration of the great king, can never be too 


much applauded ,) yet ſay, O gentle Suzzo, 
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can ſuch a man deſerve ſo ſevere a cenſure? 
The refuſal is indeed aſtoniſhing; fuch wealth, 
ſuch power, ſuch intereſt with the greateſt 
monarch of the world, were a bribe almoſt 
for the ſtricteſt virtue. But HieeocraTes can 
all this withſtand: amazing obſtinacy a Perſian 
would call it, ſince the {ubjeds of the great 
king have learnt to fall before his throne, and 
proſtrate themſelves at his footſtool as to the 
ſhrine of ſome god; and I doubt not but cuſtom 
has ſo well reconciled to them a governm 
which the Greeks call flavery, that they do 
this with the heartieſt veneration for their 
ſovereign ; and where ſo excellent a prince 
preſides , this may be perhaps the moſt perſect 
form of government. But as the genius and 
cuſtoms of countries vary, of courſe the man- 
ners of men muſt differ; and a diverſity of cir- 
cumſtances will make that in one inſtance 
laudable, which were quite otherwiſe in an- 
other. To be born, educated, and converſe 
in the free ſtates of Greece muſt neceſſarily 
form the mind to principles of liberty, and 
ſettle in it yery oppolite notions of what 1s 
. and virtuous, to thoſe a Perſian will 
rom his education imbibe. It has done ſo all 
along while Greece retained its priſtine glory; 
and can there then be a more illuſtrious example 
of Grecian virtue, can the love of one's coun 
be carried higher, or can inflexible honor and 
unbiaſſed greatneſs of ſoul be ſhown in any 
inſtance that exceeds this? 
From Salamis. L. 
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I. ET TER XXI 


OnsAMEs to Crnannen at Salamis. From a 
1 Saba in Arabia. : 


3 NG Babylon we fell down the king's 
river into the Tigris, the cataracts in this part 
of it being lately removed at the repreſenta- 
tion of ſome eminent merchants; and were con- 
ducted in one of the royal galleys to the Per- 
fian gulf, and landed upon Arabia the Happy 
at the Portus Itamus, the firſt haven beyond 
the mountains which divide that diſtrict from 
the ſandy deſerts. As ſoon as we came into 
the Sabæan territories, the whole country 
ſeemed one univerſal altar, ever breathing 
forth ſpontaneous incenſe to the heavens. The 
ſweet effluvia are waſted by the winds, and 
| ſpread a grateful fragrance for many miles 
beyond the coaſts. And even the ſhores are 
covered with caſſia and other odoriſerous plants, 
that perſume the air with a ſtrange variety of 
healthful and pleaſant ſcents. | 
The rich produd of this happy land brought 
to my mind the fable of Myzrna's transforma- 
tion, and her deteſtable paſſion for her father 
Cinyras, The fictions indeed of a poetical 
fancy are commonly as arbitrary as the ſtories 
of the vulgar are incredible and ridiculous; 
and yet many traditionary fables, however 
wild and improbable they appear, are capable 
of being traced up to ſome very diſtant origin 
of truth. And thus, I was not a little Mapei 


being told by a native of this country, that 
there is a people in the fartheſt limits of the 
other Arabia, bordering upon Syria, whoſe 
deſcent is by the moſt ancient and beſt war- 
ranted records of hiſtory, deduced from an 
unnatural mixture of the ſame kind; they in- 
habit upon the river Arnon, and their chief 
city is Areopolis. The country, as we entered 
it farther and came nearer to Saba, ſtill grew 
more raviſhing , as well to the eye as the other 
ſenſes ?. We ſaw in our way ſeveral wild 
aſſes and oſtriches of a large ſize, though both 
are more common in the deſerts beyond the 
mountains. The firſt are exceedingly fleet, 
but the way of hunting them is by horſemen 
placed up and down in different parts of the 
chaſe; for the creature, after having run ſome 
time, will ſtop and ſtand ſtill, but regains 
ound again ſo faſt, that no ſingle horſe can 
Ling up aſter it. Their fleſh 1s eſteemed by 
the luxurious in eating much nicer than that 
of vemiſon. The oltrich is not to be taken, 
becauſe when her feet fail her, ſhe can uſe 
her wings to eſcape. The ſpacious plains, that 
lie between the mountains, are garniſhed with 
the freſheſt herbage , and laid out by nature 
in the moſt beautiful garden, where the fertile 
ſoil teams with aromatic gums and the pa 
colored bloſſoms of odoriſerous ſpices. The 
fides of the mountains ſtill exceed the vallies 
in plenteouſneſs. There riſe the cleareſt ſprings, 
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which, aſter they have run among the hills, 
ſupply refreſhing rivers to water the plains 


beneath. The hanging groves of palm-trees 


on the ſteepeſt declivities ſhade the delighted 
traveller, while the impending rays of a more 
genial ſun ripen the vegetable juices, and 
amidſt the pregnant minerals digeſt the rich 
ſeeds of gold '®. Saba, the ancient metropolis of 
this happy land, is fituated on an eaſy aſcent: 
the mountains that ſurround it riſe and fall 
in ſhapes the moſt pleaſingly ſtriking and ro- 
mantic, diſcovering the ſummits of other hills 
beyond them, which are ſeen in proſpect ſrom 
the royal town, till the eye is lofi in an un- 
diſtinguiſhed maſs of fainter riſings, blended 
by their diſtance amidſt tranſparent clouds. I 
call it the royal town, for a ſort of kingly 
government ſtill ſubſiſts in it **; nor have the 
Arabians of this diſtrict been ever ſubjected to 
a foreign power, as the Arabians in general 
are rather friends and allies to the Perſian 
empire, as they were before to the Aſſyrian, 
than vaſſals and tributaries to either; though 
upon ſome occaſions they have courted by pre- 
ſents the ſavor of our mighty monarchs. The 
riches and grandeur of this place beſpeak if 
to have heen the ſeat of many potent princes. 
The palace, the citadel, and the ruins of a 
library, ſhow the molt expenſive ſtate of royal 
magnificence. The porticos of their public 


1 Agatharchidis Periplo, p. 63. TE 
1 Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. initio. Herod. Thal. e. 97. ibid. 
91. & 7. ibid. lib. iii. c. 3. | Ps 
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are overlaid with gold; but the 
ſplendor of ſome of their private houſes is in- 
credible. A monument 1s ſtill ſhown in an 
ancient temple, where they ſay is repoſed the 
ſacred duſt of a queen, once the wonder and 
glory of the Eaſt: a queen, whoſe genius was 
equal to the higheſt things, and her learni 
and knowledge proportionate to her genius. It 
was her thirſt aſter the endowments of the lat- 
ter, that induced her to travel into the diſtant 
country of Judæa, with infinite pomp and 
magnificence, to viſit a king renowned ſor the 
eee es of his wiſdom, the riches of his 

ingdom, and the proſperity of his _ She 
proved him by hard queſtions, and diſcourſed 
with him on ſubjects of the moſt refined nature. 
His wiſdom, his riches, his proſperity , ex- 
ceeded the reports of fame, and wrapt herin 
the deepeſt aſtoniſhment. Under her reign 
Arabia was a powerful and flouriſhing king- 
dom 12; an epoch of its greatneſs more certain 
than the ancient times they boaſt, of their kings 
reigning in Babylonia before the days of Nixus. 
She ruled with wiſdom and equanimity, beloved 
by her ſubjeas, and regarded by all as their 
common. parent: her court was a college of 
learned men, where all were generouſly re- 
ceived, and met with ſuitable rewards, who 
made any uſeful improvements in arts and 
fciences, or new diſcoveries in the knowledge 
of nature. Among other improvements , 


12 Syncell. 5 
13 Cicero, de Divin. lib, i. c. 43. 
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the Arabians are eſteemed to be ſkilled in 

augury and ſoothſaying. Whether there is any 
certainty in this ſcience, it belongs not to me 
to diſpute. Our great Cxnus is reported to have 
paid a religious regard to augury. It is not 
1mprobable, that as the warmth and pleaſantnefs 
of the climate will allow them to lie out all the 
year in the fields with their flocks and cattle, 
which, in ſeveral parts of this wo , they 
are great dealers in, they may have made more 
obſervations than others upon the different 
flights and motions, the various ſounds and 
voices, of the fowls of the air. My ſhort ſtay 
here, in paſling through the country, will not 
permit me to make a ſtrict inquiry into their 
religious doctrines and ceremonies. But the 
chief objects of their worſhip are the ſun and. 
moon “, which they name in their language 
Urotalt and Alilat; and to Urotalt is daily of- 
ſered frankincenſe and myrrh in his temple at 
Saba. They pay likewiſe a religious regard to 
the ſouls of their moſt eminent lawgivers and 
benefactors 1, upon a perſuaſion, which has 
pretty generally prevailed throughout the world, 


- 


14 Herod. Thal. c. 8. Philoſtorg. in Phot. Strabo, & 
Theophraſt. 
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and 1s a principle of the philoſophy of the 
Sabian Magi, that thoſe excellent perſons were 
benevolent demons, who from a ſuperior happy 
ſtate deſcended into mortal bodies, and were 
contented to ſubmit to all the inconveniencies 
and evils of human life, for the benefit and 
advantage of mankind, - 95 
Thy letter, CLAN DER, has juſt reached me, 
in which thou conceiveſt too high an opinion 
of my parts and improvements. But however 
incapable I am of anſwering thy expectations, 
or following thy excellent rules ſor the direc- 
tion of my travels, 1 am glad thou encourageſt 
me to unboſom to thee ſuch trivial obſerva- 
tions , as a' variety of new objeds will naturally 
ſuggeſt; which to a young traveller, when the 
fancy is heated, and his thoughts diſtracted with 
repeated novelties, 1s next to the pleaſure he 
took in ſeeing the things themſelves. I rejoice 
that thou art removed to Salamis, and that 
our excellent monarch has ſuch a tender re- 
gard for his able and faithful miniſters. _ 


L. T INN NA 
Creanver to Gopnvyas. 


M. laſt letters, noble ſcribe, contained a 
faithful account of the miſerable ſtate of Athens, 
under the afflicting circumſtances of a war and 
peſtilence united to diſtreſs them. The poſture 
of their affairs, ſince I wrote, has received 
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no alteration , but what increaſes their diſ- 
content, and adds to their misſortunes. Be- 
ſides the continuance of the plague, the ope- 
rations of this ſummer's campaign were not 
much in their favor. PRRnIcLESs has been forced 
. to raiſe the ſiege of Epidaurus, and is returned 
home with his ſquadron, aſter waſting the coaſts 
of Peloponneſus, which is the only damage 
their enemies have received ſrom this expedi- 
tion. News is ſince come, that the ſiege of 
Potidæa goes on very ſlowly; the army beſore 
that place being much weakened, as well by 
the ſallies of the garriſon as by the plague, 
which a late reinforcement from Athens brought 
among t them. The Peloponneſian army did not 
ſtay long in the territories of Attica; ſor heari 
that PerIcLes was ravaging their _— an 
being apprehenſive of inſection ſrom the plague, 
they retired home, and are now diſperled into 
their reſpective cities. The Lacedæmonians are 
1 to invade the iſland of Zacynthus. 
e party oppolite to PRRICLESs take ae . 
of his ill ſucceſs at Epidaurus, to incenſe the 
eople againſt him, who expected he would 
| $6.4 made their domeſtic grievances more 
tolerable, by extending their power and reputa- 
tion abroad. CIxox accuſes him in every 
aſſembly, in his inſolent and declamatory 
harangues , as the ſole cauſe of the miferies 
of Greeee. He charges him with having in- 
volved his country in an expenſive war, purely 
for his own intereſt, and the preſervation of 
his own authority; and then waſting the public 
treaſure in fruitleſs expeditions, and ſuffering 
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their enemies to inſult them at their gates, 


through cowardice and imprudence in the con- 
duct of it. Another piece of flander is ſpread 
about, relating to a decree of the Athenians 


againſt Megara, which prohibits all commerce 
between the two cities, makes it capital for 


any, native of Megara to be ſeen in the do- 
minions of Athens, and enjoins the generals 
of the republic to make an annual invaſion of 
their territories. 'This fevere decree the La- 
cedæmonians demanded to havereverſed; which 
PRRiclESs ftrenuoufly oppoſed, recriminatin 


upon the Megareans ſor harbouring their re- 


volted ſlaves, and murdering an Athenian herald. 
However, it is confidently affirmed here, that 
he promoted this affair with no other view than 
to revenge an infult put upon his miſtreſs As- 
PASIA by ſome young Megareans , who ſtole 
away two of her flaves. PRERICILESs and his 
friends Juſtify his meaſures at large , againſt all 
theſe accuſations. They repreſent, ' © that 
« whoever conſiders the ſituation of affairs in 
„Greece, muſt be convinced that the war 


« wanted no incendiary to ſet it on foot, fince 


it owes its riſe to a very natural cauſe, the 
« jealouſies of Lacedzemon and Peloponnefus 
of the grandeur of Athens; particularly of 
the former, as they thought it had riſen upon 
the ruins of theirs; that the Athenians had 
„paid more regard even to the literal ſenſe of 
„ treaties than their enemies, who, before the 
war broke out, required them to ſatisfy the 
complaints of the Corinthians and Megareans 


vithout farther debate, though it was expreſsly 
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« ſtipulated by an article of the laſt treaty be- 
« tween the Grecian ſtates, that all controverſies 


 « ſhould be referred to arbitrators, to be de- 


„ termined in an amicable way, beſore either 
&« party had recourſe to atms : That many of 
« the Lacedæmonians demands, though not in 
&« themſelves unjuſt, were yet rendered im- 
proper to be granted, by the imperious manner 
% in which they were urged; and that a tame 
« and ready ſubmiſſion to them would have 
been looked upon as a tacit confeſſion, in the 
« Athenians , of weakneſs and puſillanimity. 
« They vindicate the management of the war, 
% by laying it down as a clear maxim, that 
every ſtate ſhould exert its natural ſtrength 
in carrying one on; and that the Athenian 
“ ſuperiority in a naval force makes it neceſſa 

* to form ſuch a plan of operations as is was 4 
e : That the Pelo- 
© ponneſian invaſion of Attica can never be of 
« long duration, becauſe the country furniſhes 
no ſubliſtence ſor the forces; and it would 
„pe a raſh attempt to beſiege ſo ſtrong and 


_ © well-garriſoned a city as Athens: That in 


© the mean time their coaſis are expoſed, their 
© commerce ruined , and their ſquadrons not 
able to reſiſt thoſe of the Athenians.” 

This is the ſum of the charge on the one 
hand, and the defence on the other. Thoſe 
who exert themſelves with moſt addreſs in 
behalf of PzrIcLEs, are his nephew A1cipiapes, 
a young man of an aſpiring diſpoſition, and his 
old friend Erniartes the orator. CIxON, 
HrYetrBoOLUs, and Tolulnzs, men of low _ 

: ; | ut 
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but ſome popular talents, are the great oppoſers 
of his adariniftration. And age I am far 
from tkinking it ſaultleſs , yet, in the preſent 
difpute, I believe moſt argument will be found 
on his fide, and the greateſt variety of ſcandal 
on that of his adverſaries. However, thin 
here are in a very fluctuating condition. At 
_ preſent the people ſhow themſelves ſo unenſ 
at the continuance of the plague and the war 
together, that in the laſt afſembly ambaffadors 
were ſent to Lacedæmon to declare that they 
were ready to accept peace on any reaſonable 
conditions. But I hear the laſt letters from 
thence give no hopes of obtaining it. I ſhall 


conclude this diſpatch with mentioning , that 


HreyocraTtes of Cos was ordered, by a late 
decree, to be initiated in the ſacred myſteries, 
to be preſented with a crown of gold, to enjoy 
all the privileges of an Athenian citizen, and 
to be maintained at the public charge for the 
reſt of his life. F SHS) 

Such, potent miniſter, are the rewards of 
virtue amongſt the Grecians ; ſuch the incite 
ments to deſpiſe danger in the ſerviee of their 
country! A crown, beſtowed by the free voice 
of the ſtate; a ſtatue erected to their honor; or 
« mark of reſpe& ſhown to their poſterity; are 
ſufficient recompences for the moſt illuſtrious 
actions, and allowed to none but perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed merits, Whilſt 'they can attain. 
theſe, they deſpiſe the treaſures of the' Eaft, 
and account it more honorable to be a native 
of Athens {or Sparta, though upon the level 
with their fellow - citizens, than a ſatrap'! of 
1. 7 
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Perſia, who has the ineſtimable diſtinction of 
approaching the ſplendid throne of the lord 


of Alia. | | 
From Salamis. P. 


LETTER XXIII. 


ABTAPHERNES to CTLRAN DER. From the Foreſt | 
Fe of Nyſa, near Ecbatana, 


I SHOULD own myſelf unworthy the correſ- 
pondence you began laſt year in the hurry of 
our ſirſt arrival at Athens, if the diſordered 
3 of the province of Lydia, which was then 
added, by the king's goodneſs, to my former 
government of Sardis, did not furniſh me with 
a ſufficient excuſe. _ | | 
The corruptions and irregularities which, 
under the ſatrap my predeceſſor , had crept 
into the military and civil affairs of the pro- 
vince, as the management of the ſorces, the 
revenue, and the judicial proceedings, required 
not only an early, but in many caſes a ſevere 
correction. I was obliged to remove ſeveral 
of the chief officers, to puniſh others as they 
deſerved, and to prefer thoſe who, for theix 
_ abilities and integrity, were before neglected 
and. diſgraced. Jas as the moſt neceſlary re- 
formation, ſeldom fails of making the promoter 
of it unpopular, complaints were made againſt 
me at court by the perſons removed, * <>; 
at the earneſt requeſt of their ſriends, occaſioned - 
a. particular order to the inſpedors, who are 
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ſent annually through the provinces of the 
empire to examine the condud of the governors, 
that they ſhould make a ſtrict inquiry into mine. 
Aſter a long and exact examination, I was 
declared to have acted, not only with impartial 
juſtice, but with the greateſt regard to OE 
of the empire, and the ſervice of the king. And 
ſoon aſter the commiſſioners had, made. their 
report, I received a letter of thanks and ap- 
poems, ſigned with the king's own ſignet, 


eſides a rich Median veſt, a farther: proof of 


the royal favor. The afſairs of Lydia being 
now quiet, and proceeding in a regular well- 
ordered courle, l took a journey this ſummer 
to viſit my friends at Ecbatana, and, write to 
you ſrom Mtcaryzus's palace in the ſoreſt of 

yſa; where that great man entertains his 
{riends with that humanity and politeneſs which 
are ſo natural to him. Hrpasres,  GopaYas, 
and INTAPHERNEs, the captain of the Immortals, 


- 


lay alide, now they are here, the ir e of 


RETS A, 
the court and the formalities. of, their , offices ; 


and converſe upon the terms of freedom with- 
out levity, and ſriendſhip without aſſected re- 
lerves.-, bn we may not. quite forget 
dur diſtin employments, and think ourſelves 
transformed into Bactrian Magi „ it frequent y 
happens, that the miniſter is Aummone to 
council, the ſecretary returns to his office, 
the chamberlain to his ſtation in the palace, 
the commander to his quarters; and all of us 
attend the king to the chaſe, which, you know, 
is the uſual diverſion of the court. At the. laſt 


hunting match on Mount Orontes, a fierce tiger 


_- * 
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leaped out of a cloſe thicket, and ſprung ſorwards 
towards the king, who was in the utmoſt danger. 
AnTYPH1Us, the ſon of Mecaprzus, ſtepped 
immediately before him, and with one firoke ' 
of his Javelin laid the furious beaſt dead upon 
the ſpot. Nor was our generous lord unmindful 
of ſo ſignal an infiance of courage and reſolu- 
tion; for he preſented his deliverer with a 
gold chain worth 1000 darics, beſides adding 
the moſt obliging expreſſions of praiſe and 
elieem. This accident has been the more talked 
of, as the father was formerly diſgraced for 
the very ſame thing that now procures rewards 
to the ſon. But the caſe of the former gave 
riſe to an edict, declaring it lawful to ſtrike a 
beaſt before the king had flung his dart, which 
was before looked upon as the higheſt inſtance 
of difreſpect. The Caduſians have, from their 
mountainous country, made an incurſion upon 
the northern parts of Media, taken a rich booty, 
and defeated the ſatrap, who attempted to 
oppoſe their ravages. A body of troops lately 
marched towards thoſe frontiers, and An- 
_ TrenTvus ſet out to-day with a ſtronger detach- 

ment to reinforce them. His late brave action 
furthered not a little his advancement to be 
general in this expedition; and as he is a young 
man of extraordinary ſkill and valor, it is not 
doubted but that he will ſoon reduce theſe 
barbarians. I think you will know all the 
court news, when I have told you that Ba- 
GORAZES , the eunuch, is made cup-bearer. 
Hrypasyes, the chamberlain, communicated 
your laſt letter to the company here, Which 


ihn ww 


gave them great entertainment. They are only 
concerned that Perſia cannot afford materials 
of equal value for an anſwer. Your friends 
think ſhortly of uſing your aſſiſtance in the 
purchaſe of Grecian books and curioſities. Such 
commiſſions will not be the my troubleſome 
art of your employment. our repeated 
pr by = the good. offices I did 
you with the Perſian miniſters were quite un- 
neceſſary ; it is a ſufficient return that you 
anſwer their higheſt expectations. Farewel. 
| | „. 


LETTER XXIV. 


MxcaByzus to ClEAN DER. From Ecbatana. | 


þ -- oUGH GoBRYas has already acquainted. 
thee with what approbation thy accounts of 
the affairs of Greece are received, and in his 
laſt diſpatch had orders to open to thee the 
plan on which we determined to proceed in 
relation to theſe Grecian quarrels, and the. 


2 reaſons on which we formed it; yet I by no 
y means think myſelf diſpenſed from cee | 
8 ing thy letters, or expreſſing, as well the par- J 
fo ticular ſatisfaction they have given me, as the. 
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bh hopes I conceive, that thy paſt ſervices will. 


; produce others of ſtill greater value and im- vel 
4 portance. The plague, that rages at Athens, 34 


: makes us a little impatient to know, whether 
«4 it will produce . — . in their meaſures; | 
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for affairs in a popular conſtitution are always 
ſo fluctuating and unſteady , that any preſent 
inconvenience or misfortune turns the courſe of 
their politics, and even ſhakes the foundations 
of their government. At the fame time, though 
the Athenians have already offered peace, I 
much queſtion whether the Lacedæmonians will 
acceptit, without impoſing conditions the moſt 
diſadvantageous to the commerce and greatneſs 
of the former; perhaps obliging them to leſſen 
the number of their ſhips, or give up the 

rotection of the moſt uſeful of their allies. 
But il ever the Athenians ſubmit to theſe terms, 
they will loſe the two chief ſources of their 

ower and wealth, and be reduced to the ſame 
inconſiderable ſtate, ſrom whence they were 
raiſed, in my memory, by the judgment and 
valor of TaemisTOCLEs. . 

Nor will it be for the intereſt of Perſia, that 
either Lacedemon or Athens ſhould obtain 
the ſuperiority over the reſt of Greece, or be 
able to influence their counſels. In that caſe, 
the ruling commonwealth would be always 
ready and able to undertake ſome united enter- 
prife againſt Perſia, invade the fertile provinces 
of Aſia Minor, waſte our coaſts, encourage the 
diſaſfection of our governors, always prepared, 
through ſear of puniſhment ſor their oppreſſions, 
to ** off their obedience, and ered the pro- 
vinces intruſted to their care into independent 
principalities. But I hope for better things; 
that the ſpirit of our great Cxxnus, which watches 
over the mighty empire he ſo gloriouſly founded, 
will preſerve the throne of his poſterity from 
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ſuch inſults ; -that the peace we continue to 
enjoy, will help us to expel every noxious 
humor or latent yenom of ſraud, rapine, 'and 
corruption , from the various parts of our go- 
vernment ; that a ſtrict exerciſe of milita 
diſcipline may reſtore to us thoſe hardy troops, 
which ravaged the empire of the Eaſt from the 
Aſſyrians, and made us maſters of the wealth 
and pompous ſtructures of Egypt; and that a 
regular and fieady purſuit of well-grounded 
counſels may enable us to balance the diviſions 
of- Greece, and preſerve ſuch an equality of 
power amongſt its different ſtates, as to turn 
the ſcale eſſectually whenever we interpoſe. 
The Peloponnehan ambaſſadors, with Arts- 
T&us of Corinth at their head, are already on 
their way towards Thrace, where they are 
ordered to execute a commiſſion with Srrx Les, 
and from thence to repair to the court of out 
great monarch. We ſhall not be in haſte to 
diſpatch them, but under pretence of examin- 
ing the cauſes of their quarrel with Athens, 
and the motives they may offer to engage us 
in their alliance, detain them, till we ſee, 
whether the Athenians wilt follow them in 
applying for our afhſtance, or till the fortune 
of the war determines us which part it is moſt 
advantageous to Perſia to ſupport. In the mean 
time, continue to inquire, whether the Atheni- 
ans are informed of this embaſly, and ſend us 
ſpeedy advice what reſolutions they take upon 
it, by which it will be 8 neceſſary for us 
to regulate our behaviour. Our curioſity is not 
leſs raifed to know how PEricLes ſtands his 
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ground in this difficult ſituation. I cannot 
| think they have any one conſiderable enough, 
either for abilities or authority, to ſucceed him 
in the chief management of their affairs. Be 
aſſured, CLEAN D RN, that however theſe fickle 


republics, founded in diſcord and mutability , 
change their favorites, becauſe the ſhining luſtre 
of their great qualities expoſe them to the ma- 
licious efforts of popular envy, the court of 
Perſia follows no ſuch maxim; the unjuſt cuſtom 
of oſtraciſm is not yet eſtabliſhed here. Thy 
merits, far ſrom giving umbrage, ſecure to 
thee the protection of thy prince and the eſteem 
of his miniſters; and far from obſtructing th 
advancement, or rendering thee liable to diſ- 
e, are the ſureſt and moſt honorable me- 
thods of furthering thy progreſs in the one, 


and preſerving thee from any danger of the 


P. 
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 Onsanrs to Crzanver. From Thebes in 


_ we had traverſed Arabia, and ſeen 
in our way the ſepulchre of Iſis and Oſiris at 
Nyſa, the pillars of which are inſcribed in the 
ſacred Ægyptian letters, we paſſed the Idumæan 

ulf, and our tour lay ſtrait for No-Ammon. 
This is the ancient Thebes of Agypt, celebrated 


in the writings of the Grecian Honzx. The 
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city is in circuit 140 ſtadia, but anciently took 


in a much greater compaſs; and both forthe mag- 


niſicence of its buildings, as well as the weal 


contained within its walls, was eſteemed not 
only the moſt beautiful and noble one of Ægypt, 


but of the whole world. From the long records 


of the Theban dynaſty, it appears to have been 


ſounded in the earlieſt times. It was taken by 
ſurpriſe '5, and firſtpillaged by the Carthaginians, 


when the riſing greatneſs of their republic begun 
the neighbour! 


firſt to annoy 
afterwards invaded by the Aſlycian, but ſuffered 
moſt from the madneſs of Camprszts, when he 
returned from his Æthiopian expedition. It was 


then that ancient temple here, the largeſt and 


richeſt of the four, ſo admirable for its beauty 
and greatneſs, was ſtript of its gold, ivory, 


ſtates. It was 


and precious ſtones. However, the fabric is 


left ſtanding, and its circuit is 13 ſtadia, 45 cubits 


the height, with a wall 24 feet broad. There 


are about the city innumerable coloſſal ſtatues 
and obeliſks of one entire ſtone; and theſe form, 
on every {ide of this famous capital, thoſe ſtately 


avenues which add ſo much to its apparent 


largeneſs. The many quarries of marble and 
prophyry, of which the upper Ægypt is full to 


the ſouth, had furniſhed them with materials; 


nor can we wonder thaf they found hands to 
raiſe ſuch ſtupendous works, when we are 


told that the ancient kings of Thebes carried 


their conqueſts as far as Seythia, Bactria, and 


is Hane inter exordia pandentis ſe late Carthaginis 
improviſe exercitu duces appreſſere Panorum. | 
7? | | Ammian. Marcell. lib. xvii, 
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India. The city extends for a great length on 
both des the N of. 


hundred ſtables lay along the river, on the 


ile; and in ancient times an 


Lybian fide, from Thebes to Memphis, each 
of which would contain 200 horſes, which 
were always ready for the ſervice of the ſtate 
and the quick diſpatches of public couriers ; 


and many of theſe remain to this day very entire. 


Among the principal wonders of Egypt is 
always ranked the vocal ſtatue of Memnon '?7, 
which is of a ſtone called the Biſaltes, of the 
hardneſs and color of iron. Half of it ſrom 
the head to the middle was broken off by 
Camsnrses; what remains is in a fitting poſture, 
the feet and legs cloſed together. The found 
it utters at ſun-riſing reſembles that of the 
ſtrings of a lyre, that is cracked and out of 
tune: the ſound I am witneſs to, but cannot 
be ſure whether it came from the baſe or the 
ſtatue, or from any by-ſtander. Near this 
place are concealed under-ground the moſt 
venerable remains of Egyptian antiquity, I 
mean the pillars of Henwes . It was with 
much ſolicitation, and difficulty I gained ad- 
mittance to the place where they were ſhown, 


and by a particular ſavor of the prieſts, for 


which I am indebted to Paarnuces, the go- 
vernor. Within the encloſure of an ancient 
edifice, a repoſitory of the ſacred books and 


17 Plin. lib. xxzxvii. c. 7. Pauſan. Att. p. 78. Philoſt 
lib vi e3 | | 

is Thebis trans Nilum ad Eupsſyas quas yocant ſtatus 
eſt reſonans. Pauf. Att. p. 78. 

19 Syhcell. p. 40. b. Ammian. Marcell. lib, xxii. p. 233. 
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other monuments, you deſcend a great depth 
by rough and craggy ſteps in the rock; the place 
ſeems to have been formerly dug into as a 
uarry. At the bottom a large gap opens be- 
fore you, through which I was conducted into 
ſeveral dark chambers by perplexed winding 
pallages, till at laſt I diſcovered a diſtant glim- 
mering light, which diredted me through a 
long narsow avenue, the farther end of which 
opened into a ſpacious cave. The ſtrange ſo- 
lemnity of the place mult ſtrike every one that 
enters it with a religious horror; and is the 
moſt proper to work you up into that frame 
of mind, in which you will receive, wich the 
molt awtul reverence and aflent , whatever the 
prieſt who attends you is pleaſed to reveal 
concerning the wonderful monuments depoſit- 
ed therein. Towards the farther end of the 
cave, or within the inmoſt receſs of ſome 
Payne caverns that run beyond it, you 
ear, as it were a great way off, a noiſe re- 
ſembling the diſtant roarings of the ſea, and 
ſometimes like the fall of waters daſhing againſt 
rocks with great unpetuolity. The noiſe is 
ſuppoſed to be fo ſtunning. and frightiul, if 
you approach it, that few , they lay, are in- 
quiſitive enough to ſearch far into thoſe myſ- 
terious fportings of nature. It put me in mind 
of thoſe caverns of the Magi, under the 
mountains of my native Perſia, where, by a 
ſtrange reverberation of ſounds in thoſe hollow 
cavities, at firſt you hear a confuſed murmur, 
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like the noiſe of numerous armies at the onſet 
of the battle; as you proceed farther, the noiſe 
thickens upon you as in the heat of an engage- 


ment; at laſt, it reſembles the ſhouts and ac- 


clamations of a victory. The arrengement of 
the lamps in this cave is exceeding beautiful. 


There are taper pillars from the ground to 
the height of the vault , probably left in that 


faſhion when part of the natural rock was 


excavated, and the lamps hang about them 
from the bottom to the top. Surrounded with 
theſe pillars of lamps are each of thoſe ve- 
nerable columns, which I am now. to ſpeak 


of, inſcribed in the hieroglyphical letters with 


the primeval myſteries of the Ægyptian learn- 
ing. They are ſaid to have been placed here 
by HERMES TaisuxcIsrus , a ſage as highly 
reverenced amongſt the ÆEgyptians, as Zo- 
ROASTER 1s With us. . To him ** they aſcribe 
the contrivance of letters, and the firſt forming 
ol articulate ſounds, and every other invention 
of chieſuſe to human liſe. They will not ſettle 
his antiquity ; only told me, that theſe pillars 
had withſtood the ſtrongeſt ſhocks of nature, 
and remained firm and entire, when an univerſal 
deluge laid waſte and ſhattered this terraqueous 
globe. The ſame perſon, I obſerve, they ge- 


nerally call Tnorn, or Arnornzs. To this 


Mexrcuxr is attributed the famous computation 


of 36,525 years, in which period of tune he. 


21 Or rather Mer-Cheres Triſmegiſtus. 
22 Diod. Sic. lib. i. 
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ſuppoſed the ſeveral heavenly bodies did exac4l 
o through all the relations, which they coul 
ave in their motions, to one another, and 
came round to the ſame point ſrom which all 
their courſes began; and upon theſe pillars , 
ſay the prieſts, he has given a perſect demonſtra- 
tion of it. To theſe their hiſtorians have re- 
courſe for the ancient annals of this country. 
From theſe pillars, and the ſacred books, they 
maintain that all the philoſophy and learni 
of the world has been derived. From theſe 
the ancient Onxrugus borrowed his celebrated 
ſyſtem of the origin of things. To theſe Pr- 
THAGORAas and THALEs were indebted for thoſe 


diſcoveries which have eſtabliſhed their reputa- 


tion to all ſucceeding ages. It was my good 
fortune to be here at a time when a great 
ſacrifice and luſtration to the myſterious Hermes, 
or MencurY, was to be ſolemnized within the 
bowels of this ſtupendous cave, which is done 


once in fiſty years; at which time only it is 


granted, and that through a particular mark 
of ſavor and courteſy, to ſome ſtranger of rank 
and diſtinction, to admitted within theſe 
hallowed caverns. At other times only the 
tedious diſcipline and preparations which Pr- 
THAGORAS' for thirty years underwent, to be 
initiated into their myſteries, would qualify 
one to be admitted to theſe ſacred monuments. 

The city takes its ancient name from the 
god AMMUN , whom the Greeks call Juerres. 

fle is the ſame with Saturn , or Cauronus, 


the father of OsIAIs. From his other names, 
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which are Tnauus ** and Cnanvts, the whole 
land {i11] retains at Thebes the name of Chemia #3. 
He is repreſented with the lace of a ram; and 
in Thebais the killing of that ſpecies of animals 
would be puniſhed: as.a moſt heinous and ca- 

ital offence, which may be done but one day 
in the year, in the feſtivals of their god; and 
then a ſingle ram is flain, and his- ſkin - fleaed 
off to be hung upon the liatue of Amntin; ; and 
the image of Hercvies muſt be brought and 


ſet beſore it; becauſe it is ſaid the god appeared 


in that manner to HercuLEes, upon his earneſt 


and preſſing inſtances to ſee him.- The carcaſe 


of the ram is afterwards beaten by all that 
attend at the ſolemnity, and then buried in 
one of the ſacred repoſitories. 
It is a tradition here , that the firſt oriefl- 
eſſes of the Libyan oracle of JuerTER AMMUN, 
and of the Dodonæan oracle in Greece, were 
taken away, and ſold by the Phœnieians into 
thoſe countries out of Thebes. 5 

I ſhall ſtay here ſome time, from whence 
J may entertain you with freſh varieties, if my 


report of Os is in Ne ſort denen. 
ieu. * | | n : 


* Plato in Phœdro. Bards rort 7 aiyirrs 
cans Out wept TYv perrya.Da TOW TY 4e TOTy » ov 
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LETTER XXVI.. 
Creanven to Gomnras. From Salamis. 


| hy my laſt diſpatch, noble ſcribe, the ſtate 
of Athens has continued in a perpetual ferment. 
The jars and cabals of oppoſite factions, the ca- 
lamities of the plague, the weight and charge 
of the war, a general diſlike of the preſent 
meaſures, and no unanimity in a ſteady purſuit 
of others, have by turns occaſioned the utmoſt 
perplexity in the counſels, and impatience in 
the tempers, of this people. + 


The ambaſſadors they had ſent to Lace | 


mon declared at their return, that peace could 
be obtained on no terms, but ſuch as were 
abſolutely diſadvantageous and unreaſonable. 
When the preſent condition of their affairs 
was debated in an extraordinary aſſembly, PE- 
RICLES roſe, and with a reſolution not to be 
daunted by the clamors of his adverſaries, 
and a ſtrength of argument which they were 


unable to confute, endeavoured to ſoften the 


irritated minds of the people, to raiſe their 


drooping ſpirits, and to turn their reſentment 


ſrom himſelf upon the Lacedemonians. He 
repreſented to them, That the reaſons which 
induced him to enter into this war were {till 
the ſame, and received no alteration from 
the croſs accidents: of ſortune; which it was 
« impoſſible for the moſt refined human pru+ 


« dence to ſoreſee or prevent: That the miſ- 


« ſortunes of particulars ought not to make 
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1 them neglet the common intereſt of the 


% whole, which could not be ſecured , but by 


„ preſerving their bravery and independence: 
60 That whilſt they continued maſters of the 
„ ſea, the ravages of their lands, or the loſs 
ol their country-ſeats, were not to be regard- 
„ed; theſe might eaſily be recovered : but if 
they ſuffered their ſpirits to ſink, and deſ- 

« e of ſucceſs, they would not only be 
„ deprived of ſuch ornamental advantages, but 
„of the moſt eſſential one of all, in which 
conſiſted the very being of their republic, 
„ their liberty. Therefore ( concluded he) 
leave off blaming your governors for an event 
„that ſeems inflicted by the hand of Providence; 
“ {ince evils from Heaven are to be patiently 
„ ſubmitted to, thoſe from men to be valiantly 
% oppoſed. Rouſe up, Athenians , your an- 
< cient reſolution and generolity ; ſend no 
„% more heralds to the Lacedæmonians, and 
* ſhow yourſelves as well worthy as able to 
© maintain your pretenſions of being at the 
head of Greece.” I have given this ſhort 
account of Pekricres's ſpeech , that the Perſian 
miniſters might have an idea both of the manner 
of addreſſing the people in theſe democratical 
governments, and of that particular force and 
vivacity which diſtinguiſh the eloquence of this 
great ſtateſman. He obtained part of what he 
contended for; the afſembly reſolved that no 
more overtures of peace ſhould be made to the 
allies; but at the hs time, in the height of 
their warmth and violence, deprived him of 


his command, and fined him fifty talents, _ 
0 


82 222 ky T0 
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the motion of CI gos and Stunts, Thus 
PEeRTGLEs',” who has ſo long diſpoſed', almoſt 
abſolutely, of the treaſures, forces, and ho- 
nors of Athens, is reduced by a ſingle vote 
to the condition of a private citizen; undiſtin- 
guiſhed by any, except his former reputation 
and eminent abilities, which ſpread ſuch a 
luſtre round him, that no artful coloring” of 
his adverſaries can ever deface. Nay, perhaps, 
to a philoſophic eye he appears greater in his 
diſgrace, which he bears with temper, than 
adorned with all the glory of external grandeur 
and dignity. The death of ſeveral of his friends 
and chief confidents in buſineſs, and -the di- 
viſions occaſioned in his family, through the 
extravagance of his | fon XanTrieevs, add no 
{ſmall preſſure to his misfortuness. 
As ſoon as theſe animoſities begin to cool, 
I ſhall not fail to ſend advice in what Hands tlie 
adminiſtration ſeems moſt likely to be lodged; 
whether in a ſet of new favorites, or (as ſe- 
veral imagine) in choſe of the old one. I 
come now to anſwer'the particular direction 
thou gaveſt me concerning tlie Peloponneſian 
embaſly, which bas beet?” fince repeated by 
Mecanyzus; and I am forty mmynfotmation 
muſt prove-diſagreeable, for the Athettititis are 
now acquainted' with the defign on wth the 
ambaſſadors are ſent to Stratces and vur 4 
maſter, and the route they are to tate. Yef- 
terday the ſenate diſpatehed à courier, With 
private orders to their minifters zt the dOurt 
of Srrarces} and though the contents bf them 


are not publicly known, and are Kept ds ſecret 
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as any thing can be in a popular government, 
1 have no room to doubt that they contain a 
demand that the Peloponneſian. ambaſladors 
ſhould be put into their hands; in Which re- 
queſt they expect to be aſſiſted by Savocus, 
the ſon. of the Thracian prince, who was laſt 
year made a citizen of Athens. ArisTEus, the 


chief of the embaſſy, is particularly aimed at: 


it appears that the revolt of Potidea, and the 
troubles in Thrace, are owing to his contrivance. 
Might I preſume to adviſe the Perſian miniſtry, 
if this letter arrives in tune, ſome perſon of 
addreſs and {kill in the Thracian manners ſhould 
be ſent, on the part of the king, to SiTALces, 
and endeavour, either by menaces or bribes, 
to prevent ſo baſe a , Rnge: But thou muſt 
receive advice of the iſſue of this matter much 
ſooner from PuARN ARA Z us, the governor of the 
Helleſpont, than from hence. f cannot, how- 
ever, 8 my concern ſor the ſaſety 
of theſe ambaſſadors. The Athenians, in their 
preſent headſtrong ungovernable diſpoſition, 
and the warm reſentment they. expreſs againſt 
the Lacedæmonians, are not likely to pay much 


1 - 4 


o 


— wa 3 
* 


I ſhall take, the ſirſt opportunity of removing 
to Athens, Whenever it can be done without 
danger, of, infection from the plague. In the 
mean time, illuſtrious ſatrap, permit me to 


return my humbleſt. acknowledgments for the 


| 


9 
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obſerving the orders I receive, and regulating 
my own conduct by the rules they preſcribe, 
I will endeavour to ſupply all deficiencies in 
knowledge and experience, by the zeal an 


integrity of my ſervice. P. 


LETTER XXVII. 


 CrranveR to Orsames. From Salamis. 
1 woULD endeavour, noble ſatrap, to equal, if 
not the agreeable and lively ſtyle, which embel- 
liſhes thy letters, at leaſt that judicious choice 
of materials in them, which joins ſo artfully 
inſtruction to ornament; and I imagine, that a 
ſhort ſurvey of thepreſent ſtate of Grecian philo- 
ſophy will not be an unentertaining ſpeculation 
to one of thy improved and extenſi ve curioſity. 
Belides the general uſe of an inquiry, which 
lays before us a kind of hiſtory of human reaſon, 
ol the diſcoveries it is capable of making, the 
exalted heights to which it can attain, and the 
gradual and regular ſteps by which it proceeds in 
the ſearch of uſeful truth, I pleaſe myſelf with 
thinking, that a particular advantage, with 
regard to thee, will attend my diſcuſſing this 
ſubject. For as Ægypt may be called the parent 
ſoil of ſcience, from whence the Greek philo- 
ſophers tranſplanted many doctrines taught in 
the colleges of the prieſts, to cultivate them 
iſtenwatih in their own ſchools; it is probable, 
that a view of the chief tenets maintained in 


the latter will further thy inquiries into the 
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more myſterious learning of the former, which 
mult reciprocally throw in light upon ſome 
obſcurities in the conduct and notions of thoſe 
who, by their long ſlay in Ægypt, received 
no {mall tincture of the manners of their inſtruc- 
tors. The Greek philoſophy is at preſent di- 
vided into two principal ſects, the Ionic, which 
was founded by Tuares the Mileſian, and the 
Italic, which owes its riſe to PrTfacoras. 
TaraLEs was born in the 35th olympiad, and 
1s remarkable for being the firſt Grecian who 
taught a regular ſyſtem of philoſophy, and leſt 
a ſucceſhon of W deres behind him to eſtabliſh 
and maintain it. In the earlier part of his life 
he travelled into /Egypt, and during a rehdence 
of ſeveral years there, applied himſelſ with ſuch 
genius and induſtry to the ſciences, under the 
direction of the prieſts, that he became able 
at laſt even to inſtruct his maſters; and, it is 
| Jaid, ſhowed them how to meaſure the height 
of the pyramids. He was aſterwards employed 
in the ſervice of Cnoxsus king of Lydia; and 
contrived to make the river Halys fordable for 
the army of that prince, by drawing off the 
water into trenches. On his return to Greece, 
he lived in a learned retirement, dividing his 
time between the culture of his favorite ſtudies, 
geometry and aſtronomy, and the inſtruction 
of his followers, who held him in the utmoſt 
veneration. He has leſt ſeveral moral precepts 
on record; but 1s moſt celebrated for his know- 
ledge of nature. He taught, that water was 
the principle out of which the Supreme Being 
created all things; that the univerſe is filled 


* 
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with inviſible ſpirits , who inſpe& the actions 


of men; that the earth is ſituated in the middle 
of the world, and moves round its own centre. 
He was the firſt among the Greeks who calculat- 
ed eclipſes of the ſun and moon, and made 
obſervations on the motions of the celeſtial 
bodies. It is owing to him, that thoſe won- 
derful phenomena, which by the ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious are looked upon as omens of af 

proaching calamity, and tokens of the Divine 
wrath , appear to the philoſophic eye as the 
ſimple *. regular operations of beneſicent and 


various nature; a diſcovery which alone ought 


to recommend his name to the eſteem of poſ- 


terity. He died in the ninety-ſecond year of 


his age, whilſt he was preſent at the Olympic 
games, and ANAXIMANDER ſucceeded him in 
the Ionic ſchool. There is little known of 
this philoſopher, except that in ſome points 


he did not adhere to the dodtrine of his maſter; 


particularly he held, that there was nothing 
in the univerſe but an immenſe matter endow- 
ed with an infinite motion; and that in the 
fruitful boſom of the immenſe matter, every 
thing was produced by an eternal revolution 
of forms. By eſtabliſhing this ſyftem, he ex- 
cluded , at leaſt tacitly, the exiſtence of a ſu- 
preme intelligent firſt cauſe. Anaximenss, his 


ſucceſſor, aſcribed the origin of all things to 


the air, and exerted his mechanical ſkill in the 
invention of a ſun-dial , which was firlt ſet up 
at Lacedæmon, to the no ſmall admiration of 
that warlike but unpoliſhed people. The ſchool 
of TaaLEs was tranſported by ANAaXaconas 
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from Miletus, where till his time it had ſlouriſh- 
ed, to Athens, as a more conſpicuous theatre 


for his talents to diſplay themſelves in. This 


hiloſopher was of a noble family in Ionia; 
but renounced all pretenſions to a ſhare in the 
government of his country, and the inheritance, 
of a conſiderable eltate, in order to apply 
himſelf with leſs interruption to the fiudy of 
wiſdom and the ſearch of truth. Whilſt he 
reſided at Athens, he had the honor of reckon- 
ing PzricrLEs amongſt his diſciples; and it is 
enerally believed, that the ſtateſman owes no 
mall part of his political as well as natural 
knowledge. to the lectures of the ſpeculative 
ſage. The enemies of the former, unable to 
ruin his credit with the people, reſolved to 


attack him in the perſons of his friends, and 


acculed ANAXAGORAs of degrading the ſun from 
the number of the gods, by defining it to be 
a maſs of fiery matter. The Athenians, who, 
by an odd contradiction, expreſs frequently a 
warm zeal for the honor of their deities, when 
injured, as they imagine, by the philoſophers, 
though they ſuffer them to be expoſed with 
the low buffoonery of the comic poets, con- 
demned him to death; but he avoided the 
ſentence, by retiring to Lampſacus, where he 
died ſoon after. His diſciples erected two 
altars to his memory, and dedicated the one 
to the eternal mind, and the other to truth. 
AnAaxXAacGoRaAsalways declared himſelf againſt 
the notion of the world's being formed by 
chance, and attributed the order and life which 


are obſervable in it to the direction of an infinitely 
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wiſe and powerful mind. He held that there 


is no vacuum in nature; that every body is 
diviſible in infinitum, and compoſed of little 
articles of a ſimilar nature, as blood, for 
inſtance, of particles of blood, water of par- 
ticles of water, &c. But I need not tire thy 
atience, with enlarging further on the lives 
and tenets of the philoſophers of this ſe: what 
] have already ſaid is ſufficient to give thee a 
tolerable idea of them; and thou haſt judgment 
enough to perceive, that many of their OS 
being only founded on the probable aſſertions 
of ſyltem, inſtead of prools drawn from nature 
herfelf mult be leſt for confirmation, or rejec- 
tion, to the more accurate inquiries of ſuture 
ages. I ſhall only add, that the Ionic ſchool 
under ARCHELAUS, its preſent chief, has pro- 
duced a diſciple who ſeems likely to eclipſe 
the fame, not only of his maſter, 8 of eve 
philoſopher who has yet ariſen in Greece. His 
name is SOCRATES, and he applies himſelf 
wholly to the moral part of philoſophy, ne- 
glecting the natural, as a ſcience too fanciful 


and uncertain. I muſt refer thee to another 
letter for an account of the Italic ſect, and of 


PrYTraAGoRAs its great founder, ſince this is 
already ſwelled to a greater length than I in- 
tended it ſhould. If I indulge too far the honor 
thou haſt granted me of thy correſpondence, 
be perſuaded, generous Orsamts, that it is 
not owing to any impertinent aſſectation of 

informing thee, or any want of reſpect to thy 
quality, ut to that early taſte I perceive in 
thee for uſeful literature, and my ardent deſire 
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to ſhare in that rational plan of edncation 

which thou haſt laid down, of blending the 
elegant accompliſhments of Grecian arts with 
the manly ſeverities of the ancient diſcipline of 


CETTEAXXYTINS 


. GoprYas to Cleaner. From Ecbatana. 


1 E news of PerIcLEs's removal from public 
buſineſs gave me no great ſurpriſe. I know 
how precarious great honors are, and wonder 
| mok{ that he has fo long maintained an au- 
thority, which the envious great and the lawleſs 
multitude have agreed to call tyrannical. The 
Greeks continue to anſwer the prayer of Xenxes, 
by diſgracing the moſt worthy citizens; and I 
wiſh the reſentment of PRRICLES would throw 
him into the intereſts of Perſia, where he would 
be received with no leſs honor than his great 

predeceſſor FaxEMISTOCLES. | 
The king fent to intercede with Srrarces, 
that the Peloponneſian ambaſſadors might pro- 
.ceedtothis court; but they were already delivered 
up to the Athenians, at the requeſt of his ſon 
Sapocus, who has requited, by an act of 
treachery, the honor they did him laſt year of 
making him free of Athens. He may wiſh 
"hereafter that ſo trifling a privilege had given 
place to the opportunity of doing a grateful ad 

to the lord of Alla, E 
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Jam under no leſs apprehenſion than your- 
ſelf for the lives of thoſe men, at a time when 
the ſtates are ſo exaſperated againſt each other. It 
might be well to inſinuate, that violent meaſures 
would confirm ArTAXERXEs the enemy of Athens, 
already ſufficiently irritated by their conduct. 
The ambaſſadors deſigned for Perſia are indeed 
Peloponneſians, and they may plead the reaſon- 
ableneſs of taking all advantages of an enemy; 
yet prudence and their misfortunes might teach 
them that they have no need of anew and more 


powerful one. At ſuch a juncture, if they had 


receded a little from their pretenſions, the 
courteſy would not have been miſplaced; for 
we truſt, that 1t 1s already in the hands of our 
monarch to determine the ſucceſs to either party, 
and perhaps to reap the fruit of the war. I 
wiſh it were poſſible thou couldſt put on the 
character of ambaſſador for one day, and aſk 
the council of Athens, whether they were de- 
termined to make AnTAxpRxEs their foe? Me- 
thinks I fee them confounded for an anſwer. 
Strait a rumor ſpreads among the populace, 
that the Perſian muſt be appeaſed: they aſſemble 
in a tumultuous manner, and demand the Pe- 
loponneſians oftheir magiſtrates, and ſend them 
honorably attended to the court of Perha. But I 
leave it to your diſcretion to uſe fuch means 
as may ſeem molt eſſectual to preſerve them. 
Your diſtance from the city gives me little proſ- 
ped of ſucceſs; and I am not ſuch an enemy 
to Perſia, as to think their redemption an 
equivalent for the hazard of your life. Keep 
your ſtation. I fend you no command from 
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the king, of which he requires a ſtricter ob- 
ſervance, than that you conſult your ſaſety. 
Farewel. | | | 


/ 


LETTER XXIX. 


Orsames lo CLEAN DER. From Thebes. 


1 in a ſormer letter mentioned to 
thee, CLEAN DER, the hieroglyphical inſcrip- 
tions of the famed Hermetic pillars in this 
country, I will here endeavour to give thee ſome 
general idea of the nature and conſtruction of 
this mylizc character. The Agyptians, ever 
ſince the age of their renowned Hermes or 
Taurus, have given much, it is ſaid, into the 
humor of repreſenting their thoughts to each 
other in a way of emblem or ſenſible imagery; 
a kind of expreſhon, thou wilt obſerve, which 
addreſſes itſelf to the eyes, inſtead of the 
hearihg, and which ſeems indeed to have this 
advantage, at firſt thought, of the method of 
ſpeaking by ſounds ; that whereas words are 
merely arbitrary ſubſtitutes of the ideas they 
are uſed ſor, the characters of. this picture- 
language have a ſort of natural ſigniſicancy in 
them, an aptneſs of themſelves to convey their 
particular meaning. 'The firſt principles of the 
art I am ſpeaking of (which, from being much 
uſed in the ſacra of this country, paſſes here 
under the general name of hieroglyphics) are 
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laid in certain-obſervable analogies, relations, 
or correſpondencies of the particular forms, 
actions, or qualities of animals, to certain facts 
in nature, morals, or hiſtory. From whence 
it is eaſy to infer, that the prime elements, 
or radical words, if one may call them ſo, 
in this emblematical language, were, as in 
all other languages, not very numerous; and 
that the copiouſneſs it is now poſſeſſed of has 
been the work of time and ſucceſſive improve- 
ment: ſor a foundation once eſtabliſhed in 
ſome ſew of the ſimpler and more obvious 
analogies above hinted at, the ſuperſtructure, 
thou wilt readily conceive, would be capable 
of infinite enlargement, as more nice and 
critical obſervations in the kind ſhould bring 
in new materials for this purpoſe. It has 
doubtleſs been with this view, that the Agyp- 
tians have ever been remarkable for beſtowing 
a more than ordinary attention upon the various 
particularities of their country animals. And 
the fruit of their application this way abund- 
antly ſhows itſelf in that large fund of ſymbols 
they have in uſe, for treating almoſt every 
ſubje& one can think of. To ſignify, for ex- 
ample, the introduction of tillage and agricul- 


ture among them by the beneficent Osinis, 


one of their gods, whom they boalt to have 
reigned in this country, they deſcribe an ox's 
head; the animal made uſe of by him, as it 


has been ever ſince, in ploughing their lands. 


When they would repreſent any perſon with 
a numerous offspring, they exhibit the figure 
of a crocodile; an animal, it ſeems, remarkable 
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with them for its prolific and fruitful quality. 
Thus again , the goat being obſerved to be a 


more than ordinary ſalacious and wanton animal, 


is for this reaſon made the Ægyptian emblem of 
animal generation at large ; as is the hawk and 


the ſerpent of the vital principle in animal bo- 


dies, from their being themſelves ſuppoſed to 


partake, in an eminent degree, of that ether 


or ſpirit in which it is imagined life conſiſts. 
When they would expreſs the moon, they do 
it under the figure of an ape, which they ob- 
' ſerve to have a kind of ſympathy with this 
divine luminary ; inaſmuch as, at the time of the 
new moon, the males of this ſpecies become 
blind, refuſe their uſual food, and ſhow evi- 
dent tokens of ſorrow for the then total diſ- 
appearance of the moon's light ; the females, 
at the ſame ſeaſon, belides what happens to 
them in common with the males, ſuffering, 
it is remarked, a periodical infirmity of their 
own. The ſame animal is moreover the 4 

tian mark of the two equinoxes; it being found 
at each of thefe to have a regular diſcharge of 
urine once every hour, during the whole four- 
and-twenty. It were endleſs to enlarge upon 
this article, CLEAN DER; and there is the Neſs 
reaſon for it, as the particulars I have already 
mentioned may ſuffice to anſwer my intention 
in this letter. I think it not improbable, that 
the want of a regular alphabet firſt introduced 
this hieroglyphical language into Egypt. But 
the prieſthood here, who loſe no opportunity 
to give the world an advantageous idea of their 


own order, have ſince found it extremely uſeful, 
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in eſtabliſhing that high reputation they are in 
for wiſdom of every kind; inaſmuch as, being 
erfe& maſters of human nature, they have not 
ailed to practiſe upon that ee bee of it, 
the thinking ſecrecy a ſure token of importance, 
by contriving this, 1 other methods, to 
perplex the avenues to that knowledge they 
are poſſeſſed of, in order to raiſe the idea and 
enhance the credit of it. Adieu. vt 


Dr 


HrsPES to CLEAN DER. 


2 court, which of late years has paſſed | 


its winters at Suſa, is now removed to ſpend 
this at Babylon; and though the pleaſure of 
ſeeing ſo celebrated a city, and enjoying the 
ſpacious and well-cultivated country which lies 
round it, may have induced the king to change, 
for a time, the uſual ſeat of his kewl ret 
I believe policy has ſome part in the reſolution. 
For as Babylon was once the. metropolis of a 
owerſul empire, where the court of the Aſ- 
rian monarchs was conſtantly held, it 1s not 
without reluctance that the inhabitants ſubmit 
to a foreign yoke, and from being always ho- 


nored with the preſence of kings, and graced. 


with privileges, are now burdened with taxes 


for the ſupport of their conquerors, and ruled - 
17 BOO Our monarch has rendered 


elf very acceptable here, by remitting part 
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of the tribute, which this province paid to 


his predeceſſors, and receiving with the utmoſt 


afſability the ſatraps of the country, who came 
upon his arrival to proſtrate themſelves at his 
feet. He has been willing that they ſhould 
partake of all the diverſions of his court, and 
diſmiſſes none whoſe merits are conſpicuous, 
without ſome mark of diſtinction. 5 not a 


prince worthy to poſſeſs the empire of the Eaſt, 


who like him exerts his abſolute power ſor the 
good of his ſubjeds; who travels through the 
diſſerent parts of his dominions, not merely 


to diſplay the magniſicence of his court, or to 


take a view of the outward face of the country, 
but to redreſs the complaints of his people, to 
attach to his intereſt by perſonal ſavors thoſe 
whom duty has already ſubjected to his au- 
thority, and to learn to know and reward merit, 
not by the recommendation of his miniſters, 
but by his own obſervation ? But I muſt break 
off this moralizing diſcourſe, which ſo little 
befits a courtier; and to afford thee materials 
for thy amuſement as well as reflection, ſhall 
relate a ſurpriſing adventure which happened 
a ſew days ago at the palace. Thou ws have 
heard that AnrABAEzus, the governor of Babylon, 


was lieutenant, to Marponivus at the battle of 


Platea, and afterwards put himſelf at the head 
of the Perſian forces who remained, and brought 
them back to Aſia, after a laborious and hazardous 
march. In the hurry of this confuſed retreat 


his wiſe, who followed him in the expedition, 


died of fatigue and grief; and his daughter, 


then an infant, was carried off by a party of 
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Greeks, who beat up one of his quarters in 
the night, and was never fince heard of. In 
an entertainment lately performed at the palace 
anew dance was introduced, in whicha beautiful 
flave of the queen's diſtinguiſhed herſelf to the 
admiration of every body, and put ſeyeral upon 
inquiring. who ſhe was. She had been bought 
two days before of a merchant of Cyprus, then 
at Babylon, who ſaid ſhe was fold to him by 
an Athenian ſoldier, who took her priſoner 
from the Perſians not long after the action at 
Platea. This being told ArTaBazus, he ſent 
for the merchant, and upon comparing his 
account with other circumſtances of this un- 
fortunate accident which he recollected himſelf; 
upon ſeeing the rich ornaments which were 
taken with her, and found to be thoſe with 
which the infant was adorned at the very time 
of her being loſt; and upon examining the 
whole affair, the young flave was difcovered 
to be the daughter of ArTaBAzus', | ſent him, 
as it were providentially , ſor the joy and ſup- 
* of his declining years, and to crown the 
ucceſs which had generally attended him in 
publie, with this laſt niſtance of domeſtic ſelicity. 
Ihe ſatisſadtion ariſing from this happy event 
has been heightened by the victory which An- 
TYPHIUS has gained over the Caduſians. That 
hardy people having taken a rich booty, were 
attacked in their retreat, and wholly routed. 
ARTYPHIUS purſued his advantage, marched his 
army into their country, and forced them to ſub- 
mit to a tribute, and to deliver up hoſtages. He is 
now upon his return ,.and highly commended 
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ſor the conduct and valor: he has ſhown in 
this expedition. The troops Which accompanied 
him were ſome of the veterans who had fought 
under MecapByzus in Egypt. An ambaſſador 
is going to the king of the Scythians, to de- 
mand ſatisfaction for the ravages that nation 
have committed on our frontier provinces; and 
ſoon aſter him, Darvs, the king's third ſon, 
will ſet out for the goyernment of Hyrcania, 
which is lately beſtowed on him. Therevolu- 
tion occaſioned in the Athenian affairs by the 
removal of PRRIcLESs, adds much to the cu- 
rioſity with which we liſten aſter Grecian news. 
It is thought ſurpriſing , that no action of im- 
portance, either by fea or land, has yet hap- 
pened , though the war has now laſted near 
two years. Notwithſtanding SrraLces has de- 
livered up the Peloponneſian ambaſſadors, an 
agent ſrom Lacedzmon, it is ſaid, will ſhortly 
arrive here. | 

I tranſmit to thee by this meſſenger 5000 
darics, which Mrcapvyzus deſires thou wouldſt 
lay out for him in Grecian curioſities. If thou 
couldft procure him any fine pieces of ſculp- 
ture, wrought by the hand of Paripias, or 
ſome pictures finiſhed by the pencil of Zeux1s, 
it would be highly acceptable. When thou 
haſt made theſe purchaſes, thou mayſt convey 
them to thy brother at Epheſus, Who has it 
in charge to ſend them to him. Farewel. 
From Babylon. | 3 
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Cxx AND to Gon. From Salamis. 
Oos expectations, noble ſcribe, that the 
lives of the ambaſſadors would be endangered, 
have proved too well grounded; and it gives 
me uneaſineſs even to relate an action which 
the Athenians have ſhown no regret in com- 
mitting. The Peloponneſian amb rs Were 
thrown into priſon immediately upon their 
arrival, and a few days after put to death b 
a decree of the people, and \ ck bodies 
into pits without the rites of burial; neither 
could the privileges of their character preſerve 
them from the cruelty of the one, nor the 
common ties of humanity, ſecure to them the 
decent ceremony of the other, As an additional 
circumſtance of hardſhip., I am told, that 
though. they earneſtly deſired to be heard be- 
fore ſentence was paſſed, they could not obtain 
2 requeſt never — to, be denied to the 
greateſt criminals. The Athenians plead in 
their excuſe, that they only retaliate upon the 
Lacedæemonians, who ated, in the ſame bar- 
barous manner, with regard to ſome merchants 
of Athens, whole veſſels they ſeized, tradi 
upon the coaſt of Peloponneſus. But this wi 
not, in any degree, juſtify a violation of the 
ſacred rights of public miniſters; and I rather 
take their reſentment againſt the Lacedæmonians, 
for their late refuſal of peace, their hatred of 
Anisrzus, for the ſhave he had in the revolt 
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of their towns in Thrace, and perhaps the 
inſtigations of thoſe who defire a continuance 
of war, to be the true cauſes of ſo ex- 


traordinary a proceeding. However, I cannot 


their enmity to each other, not by fair hoſtili- 
ties, or honorable contentions for the prize 
of national bravery,” but by throwing off the 
principles of humanity ,” and committing acts 
of cruelty againſt thoſe who are unable to 
defend themſelves; the name of Barbarians, 
with which they have injuriouſly branded the 


help obſerving, that while both by ti expreſs 


reſt of mankind, may with much more pro- 


priety be retorted on themſelves. It was im- 
poſſible for me, who have no public character, 


to have uſed any intereſt in favor of theſe 


miſerable men; I ſhould have expoſed my own 


life to the ſuſpicions of the populace, with 


whom, in their prefent rage, or rather madneſs, 
no perſuaſions, drawn either from intereſt or 
. would have any weight. 
The ſpirits of this people are much elated 
with the news lately arrived of the ſurrender 
of Potidea, which has held out two years, and 
is now given up to the Athenian generals, on 


conditions very ſavorable to the inhabitants, 


who are permitted to retire with part of their 
effeds to Chaleis. The Athenians blame their 
generals ſor granting theſe terms; and maintain, 
that want vibons, and failure of relief, 
would have forced the place to ſurrender at 
diſcretion.' But they certainly acted with judge- 
ment; for" the army had ſaffered much, by 


lying in the field during the inclemencies of 


a aa woo ai 36 +; 
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a 'Thracian winter, and the expenſes of the 
ſiege amounted already to 2000 talents. 
The plague, I hear, daily decreaſes at 
Athens, which will give me un opportunity 
of removing my flation , and making inquiries 
myſelf on the ſcene of action, inſtead of hearken- 
ing to the reports of others at a' diſtance from 
it. I ſhall there inquire ſurther into the truth 
of an intelligence I lately received, that the 
diſpoſitions of the people are very favorable 
towards PERICLEs; and that his friends are in 
great hopes he will ſhortly recover his former 
authority, which, conſidering the fudden re- 
volutions of popular governments, and the 
ſuperior talents of PzmicLes, would not much 
ſurpriſe me. May the mighty Orowasptes, 


potent lord, preſerve the throne of Cyrus | 
from the rude attacks of an unreſtrained mul- Tþ 
titude, the want of able ſupporters, and the 1 
union of the Greeks! 1 940 11 1 
| | | RR: OE "3-4 3 
LETTRRX XXI Pp 
Onsames o CLAN DER. From Thebes in Jes 
A FTER the account which my laſt letter VA 
gave thee, CLEAN DER, of the nature and genius a 
of the Ægyptian hieroglyphics, I would in this T3: 
proceed to e 1. in a very remarkable 28 
conſequence they have had in the religious [5 
economy of this country; the worſhip,” T oF” 
mean, which thou haſt ſo often heard is every ' 415 
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where paid in it to ſome or other of its home- 
bred animals. This is indeed ſo ſtriking an 
article among the many national peculiarities of 
this people, that it would be an unpardonable 
want of curioſity in a foreigner, not to inquire 
a little into the reaſons upon which it is ſound- 
ed; and the ſtate of the caſe I take in few words 
to be this: that the ſeveral animals now wor- 
ſhipped in Agypt, having been at firſt applied 
as parts of a religious language, in the wa 
of emblem, already deſcribed to erte 
the natures and attributes of AÆgyptian us: 
have by time acquired ſuch a degree of ſacredneſs, 
as to be themſelves added to the number of them. 
The temples here, of which there are great num- 
bers, are all of them furniſhed with ſome animal 
repreſentation; and the firiking magnificence of 
their outſide ſtructure forms, I have often thought, 
a ridiculous contraſt to the contemptible mean- 
neſs of the ſacred inhabitant within ; which is, 
perhaps, a cat, an 2 or an ibis, the ap- 
propriated divinity of the particular pile. The 
regard paid by the Ægyptians to the ſeveral 
| ſpecies of animals, whole figures conſtitute this 
ſyſiem of religious emblemry, is really incredible 
but to an eye-witneſs of it. They have their 
dians or attendants appointed them by 
2 authority, who are to provide them their 
jet and other accommodations; an office not 
eſteemed unworthy perſons of conſiderable rank, 
and which, as it is conducted, is in itſelſ a mattter 
of no ſmall expenſe, as well as delicacy. The 
executors of this truſt are diſtinguiſhed by cer- 
tain inſignia proper to their order; and in 


conſequence hereof are entitled to very par- 


ticular marks of reſpect and reverence from all, 
who either with deſign or by accident come in 


their way. In ſome inſtances, I am told, to 


have killed one of theſe conſecrated animals, 
though ever ſo much by hazard, is capital with- 
out remiſhon ; and as often as they die of them- 
ſelves, either by ſickneſs or old age, the whole 

roviſion which is lodged in the houſe where 
the death happens, is rendered unlawful to be 
made uſe of, and the ſuneral is performed with 
much ceremony , and attended with as great 
appearances of ſorrow as we ſhould beftow upon 
that of our neareſt kindred, or moſt endeared 
friends. After what I have obſerved to thee, 
CLEANDER, of the politic vanity of the prieſthood: 
in this country, thou wilt not wonder if ſome 
of theſe conſecrations are built upon reaſons ſo 

abſtruſe and recondite, as, however they may 
afford ſome kind of apology for this practice to 
the learned, can, I am ſure, adminiſter none 
to the vulgar, as lying much out of the reach 
of common apprehenhon. And to ſay the truth, 
[beſides that, as a Perhan, I have no great 
opinion of temples in general, which, whilſt 
they give a ſplendor and majeſty to the outſide 
face of religion, ſeem to me calculated to fully 
the inward purity of it, as ſuggeſting too con- 
fined an idea of the powers and preſence of 
the gods, I have ſtill a much greater difficulty 
with myſelf to conceive, amidſt all thoſe refin- 
ed pretences which are here offered for: this 
emblem worſhip, that the figure of a cat or an 
ape can be, in any regard, a fit repreſentative 
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of thoſe adorable and moſt excellent natures, 
when, in the judgment of our wiſe and ve- 
nerable Magi, not even the human form itſelf 
is allowed to be ſuch. Adieu. 5 8 
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... Cuzanmer to Gonnras. , 


E is with pleaſure that I inform thee, noble 
ſatrap , of my return to Athens, where the 
plague is almoſt entirely ceaſed, though the 
ravages: it has made, the deſolation it has 


_ cauſed in the moſt conſiderable families, and 


the weak and diſpirited turn it has given to 
the affairs of this ſtate in general, will be 
felt long aſter all ſymptoms: of infection have 
diſappeared. | & 
ary." rf extraordinary event juſt preceded 
my arrival, the reſtoration of PzricLes to his 
former authority. Shall I fay the people have 
ſhown their good ſenſe, or their folly, by 
their conduct with regard to him? the one in 
placing him at the helm when conjunctures 
of difficulty and diſtreſs require a miniſter of 
experience and abilities; the other, by per- 
mitting their natural ſickleneſs to appear fo 
ſtrongly by ſuch a total change of their ſenti- 
ments, as now to reverence him as their 
protector and leader, whom, but a few 
months ago, they gave up with ignominy to the 
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accuſations of his enemies, and 
of the higheſt miſdemeanors. 


domeſtic concerns of a, private life , aud was in 
the height of his grief for the loſs of Parazus, 
the laſt of his legitimate children, when they 


invited him to accept his former office of ge- 


neral. ALCIBIADES and his other friends, whoſe 
intrigues contributed not a little to this ſudden 
revolution, perſuaded him to come abroad and 
ſhow himſelf to the people. They received 
him with gteat marks of, aſſection and eſteem, 
and at their requeſt he has reſumed the adminiſ- 
tration oſ their aſſairs. His power is already ſo 


ſirmly eſtabliſhed, that he has procured the abroga- 


tion of a law he was himſelf the author of, which 


enacted, that none were to be deemed citizens 


of Athens, but thoſe whoſe ſather and mother 
were both Athenians. At the time it paſſed, 
five thouſand , Athenians loſt their liberty for. 
want of the qualification which it required, 


and were ſold ſor ſlaves. The only intent of 


its preſent repeal is, that he may be allowed 
to enrol his natural ſon in the regiſter of his 


tribe by his own name. Thus has PEAIctas 
triumphed over the ſhort-lived- inſults of his 


enemies; and not only ſixed the natural in“ 
conſtancy of the Athenians in his favor, but 
even riſen from his fall with redoubled vigor; 


a circumſtance in which 5 either through his 


ſuperior fortune or ſuperior addreſs, he is 
yet unrivalled by the greateſt of his predeeeſſors, 
who have condudted the counſels of this republic. 
Thou mayeſt eaſily imagine, potent miniſter, 


% 


thought guilty. 
_ PerICLEs appeared wholly engaged in the 
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that my deſire to uſe every method that could 
poſſibly promote the fervice of Arraxerxes, 
and a curioſity very natural in ſuch caſes to be 
known to ſo eminent a perſon, would induce 
me to omit no opportunity of being introduced 
to PEzricres. My patron and friend PIEZuON, 
who, from his long experience in bulineſs, 
and his ſingular humanity, has acquired the 
veneration and love of the whole city, and 
particularly of PraIcI EG, though he has ſome- 
times oppoled his meafures, has done me 
that kind office. I was prefented to him as 
a native of Epheſus, who having travelled over 
a great part of the Eaſt, and acquired fome 
knowledge of its cuſtoms and policies, and fome 
taſte alſo for Grecian literature, was deſirous to 
ſpend the remainder of my - life under the mild 
and juſt government of Athens. PericLes 
received me with his ufual affability z and 
aſked me whether J exercifed any oyment 
here? 1 told him (what I a anfwer to 
ſuch a queſtion) that my brother, who was a 
merchant of Ephefas, and had great eorreſ- 
dence at Athens, tranſacted much of his 
pufirieſs through my hands, but that the chief 
reaſon of my — in this place was to enjoy 
the happineſs of obeying the excellent laws 
of fo wiſe a ſtate; and to converfe. with the 
inhabitants of a city the moſt ſamed in Greece 
for learning and politeneſs. He ſeemed pleaſed 
with my anſwer, and inquired into feveral par- 
ticulars relating to the manners of Aſia, the 
firength and riches of Perſia, and the characters 
of the miniſters of the ſublime court. I found 
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him no ſtranger to the ſhining qualities of our 


monarch, or the t talents of Mecapyzus, 
and thyſelf. I am not without hopes that my 
being admitted into the acquaintance of PE- 
RICLES may furniſh me with opportunities of ac- 
2 ill further knowledge of his character, 
eligns, and the maxims of his politics. Pre- 
parations are going on here for the next year's 
campaign; twenty galleys are ready to fail to 
Naupactus, which is a port very advantageouſly 
ſituated for interrupting the Corinthian naviga- 
tion, and obferving the motions of their fleet. 
The admiral, whofe name is Pronrwto, is in 
fuch repute for his valor and conduct, that the 
public choſe to pay his debts out of the treaſury, 
rather than be deprived of his ſervice. And 
here it may not be improper to lay before thee 
a ſhort account of the method uſed at Athens 
in ſetting forth their naval equipments. It 1s 
fomething particular, and will give thee an 
idea of the military regulations of this „ 
as thou haſt already had of their civil. The 
expenſes of theſe preparations are not laid 
upon the people in general, but diſcharged 
by a elaſs of the richeſt citizens, taken out of 
every tribe: Sixteen are allotted to ſit out each 
trirem. Any citizen, who is elected trierarch, 
or commander of à galley, is obliged to accept 
the office, unlefs he can produce another 
eitizen richer than himſelf. ſormer muſt 
likewiſe propoſe to change eſlates with the 
other, who is forced to accept the propoſal, 
under the penalty of fitting out the galley himſelſ. 
Thou mayeſt eaſily imagine that this law (to 
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vrhich the poorer ſort, who are always the 


Hulk of a nation, are tirongly attached) gives oc- 
caſion to frequent conteſis, delays, and evaſions; 


and before they can be accommodated, the 


ſeaſon for action is ſometimes loſt. Fan diſ- 
ferent are the aw ſul mandates of the great king, 
which are no ſooner ang ed, than executed 
with the utmoſt vigo They are ſwift and 
irreſiſtible, like — bed — lightning ſhot from 
the hand of ORomaspes: Aſia trembles at them, 
4 confeſles its lawful A wo bh 
Recon A 11 5 bro x Nl 


LETTER. X XXIV. 


Cuzanpen — Oranzs. 


"MI aſter my ee and ſettlement | in 
this city, I gave thee, potent lord, an account 
af its extent and magnificence in general. Hav- 
ing ſince had opportunity of ſurveying its parts 
more exactly, I proceed now to give thee a 
fuller and more particular deſcription of them; 


and in doing this I ſhall chuſe to begin, 1 


a ſtranger moſt naturally would , at the 

of his landing, the port. This indeed — 
of two parts, the Piræus and Phalerus, which 
together are the great emporium of trade, and 
the magazine of all their naval fiores. Not 
that even theſe are without their ornaments ; 
for in this we meet with the ſeveral temples. 
of JuerreR, Minerva, and Ceres, and altars 
w the UNKNOWN GODS, a remarkable inſtance 


/ // ind te, ered i io ia 7 


LEPTENS | 


of the great ſuperſtition, and, at the ſame time, 
the little foundation there is for it among this 
people. In the other, beſides ſeveral temples, 
there is a very neat poftico, in which is a pic» 
ture of 'TuemIsrocLes, by whoſe advice this 
port was converted from à court of judicature 
to what it now 1s, and near to it his ſepulchre 
alſo ; his citizens being willing to allow him 
2 place among them when dead, which they 
refuſed him while alive, though whether he 
is really interred here or no is very uncertain. 
In the paſſage from hence towards the city are 
one or two porticos, though of no great name, 
till you come to the Ceramicus, a quarter ſo 
called from a hero of that name, as ſome ſay, 
though others give it a much leſs noble deriva- 
tion; and in this are an infinite number of 
temples, tlieatres, porticos, and ſtatues. Of 
the temples, the moſt remarkable is that facred 


to JuerTER THE DELIVERER, and built upon the 


ulfion of the Perſians ; and cloſe by it is a 
N 
1 ae deities, as they are called here, and 
a figure of Tuxskus, together with a repreſenta- 
tion of that form of government which prevails 
here, viz. democracy, conſiſting of a number 
of ſmaller figures ſo diſpoſed as to form one 
uniform body, adorned with a crown and other 
enſigns of authority. Near this a very fine 
ſtatue of AroLLo' ALEXIKAKOs is juſt now erect 
ing, as a token of their gratitude to him, for 
having freed them from the late terrible pe 
lence; At ſome diſtance from hence is the © et, 
where the great council of five hundred af... able, 
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oble portico, in which are painted the twelve 
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140 ATHENIAN 
which is very properly adorned with the re- 


preſentation of JuriTER THE COUNSELLOR;; and 
on one hand of this, another figure of the col- 
lective body of the people; on the other, the 
venerable portraits of Draco, Solon, and 
their legiſlators , than which nothing can be 
more auguſt, eſpecially as they are finiſhed by 
the maſterly hand of Timantaus. Near this is 
a vaſt c of ſtatues, ſome of their gods, 
others of their old kings and heroes; and yet 
numerous as they are, they aver, that they 
are now far ſhort of what they were before 
the ſacking of the city by Xerxes, who deſ- 
troyed or carried away molt of the beſt. It is 
in this quarter that one of the greateſt curioſi- 
ties in the city 1s found; namely, a copious 
ſpring of freſh water which is the only one 
in it; and cloſe by it is a temple, dedicated 
to the Eleuſinian Cents, too ſacred to be ap- 
ached by any, but thoſe who have been 
initiated into her venerable myſteries ; ſo I can 
ive no account of what it contains. Before 
it ſtands an ox very finely carved, and the ſtatue 
of a man called EriMenipes, whom they re- 
port to have ſlept forty years together in a 
cave, and at the end of that term to have 
appeared, to the infinite amazement of himſelf 
as well as friends. Near it is a ſtatue of the 
heavenly Venus done by Pripias, in ſo ex- 
quiſite a manner and taſte , that it may ſerve 


to convince poſterity of the happy genius of | 


this great maſter, and be an inimitable fpe- 


cimen of the productions and workmanſhip of 
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A little ahove the Ceramicus is the ſamous 
Portico called Pœcile, from the variety of 
admirable paintings with which it is adorned. 
It is here that ſome of the greateſt maſters in 
this art have employed all their ſkill; the ſub- 
jeds, as well as the finiſhing of them, having 
given a fine opportunity of ſhowing the extent 
of it. In the middle is the battle of Tazszus 
with the Amazons; on one ſide the burning of 
Troy, with the portraits of their chief leaders 
in that famous expedition; and on the other, 
a large and full repreſentation of the battle of 
Marathon, ſo fatal to the Perſian power, and 
ſo glorious to this city. In this thou wilt 
imagine the painter would omit no circumſtance 
of —_— honor to his country, or diſcredit to 
ours : the rout of our monarch's troops 1s too 
well and too livelily expreſſed, not to raiſe 
the utmoſt concern and indignation in the faithful 
CLeanver's breaſt; and though I am tempted 
by the fineneſs of the performance to ſpeak of 
it more fully, as well as I was to ſurvey it 
more cloſely, yet I forbear to dwell upon a 
ſubje& that muſt be equally diſagreeable to us 
both. Before it ſtands a group of ſtatues of 
their chief leaders and lawgivers; among whom 
SOLON, as he deſerves, is in a more eminent 
and diſtinguiſhed place; and at a little diſtance, 
my old friend PuILEM ON pointed to an altar, 
which he ſaid was the only one in all Greece 
dedicated to Compaſhon ; inſinuating, like a 
true Athenian, the peculiar humanity on which 
they.ſo much value themſelves. Near this (be- 
des the famous temple of Tuzszus, Casron, etc. 
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which I mentioned in my laſt) is the court 
called Prytaneum, where the original laws of 
Solo are depoſited, and kept with the utmoſt 
care; and a temple ſo ancient as to boaſt of 
DEevucaLion, the great reſtorer of mankind , as 
they ſay, after a deluge, for its founder. Not 
far from hence is a part of the city called the 


Gardens; and a ſtreet named the Tripods, where 


are two fine temples, one of Baccavs, the 
other of AscuLayrius, both remarkable for 
ſeveral exquiſite paintings, repreſenting the 
extraordinary actions of the one, and cures 
of the other. From hence lies the aſcent, 
by marble ſteps, to the citadel or upper city, 
of which, and the famous Parthemon in it, 
I gave ſome deſcription in my former letter; 
and to give a minute and full one would exceed 


the limits of this. The great number of temples, 


and the ſtill greater of ſtatues and pictures, are 
not to be conceived : thoſe of Mixzrva, as 
being the guardian and protectreſs of the city, 
ſtrike the eye in —_—_— of it, but here in 
a particular manner. Here the conteſt between 
her and NeeTuNE is ſet forth in more than one 
2 and it is here that a ſtatue of her in 

raſs, formed out of the ſpoils taken at Ma- 
rathon, is placed, of ſo ſtupendous a ſize, as 
to be a mark for ſhips ſailing at great diſtance. 
Beſide theſe appropriated to the gods and heroes, 
I ſhould inform thee, that there are ſeveral 
other public buildings, deſigned for places of ex- 
erciſe and entertainment. Their theatres in par- 
ticular grow daily more and more ſplendid, and 
their gymnaſia are built with ſo much grandeur 
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and magnificence, as to appear almoſt like towns. 
And a little Way from the city is another Ce- 
ramicus, deſigned and ſet apart for the burying- 
place of all thoſe who' have done ſervice to 
their country by their lives, or honor to it h 

their deaths; near which is an encloſure and 
plantation called the Academy, to which the 
philofophers and men of letters (here a large 
tribe) daily reſort, and entertain themſelves 
or their diſciples with diſquiſitions and debates 
upon all points of ſcience. In a word, it were 
endleſs to recite all the ſtructures and curioſities 
with which this city abounds; and yet amidſt 
all this pomp, and among the infinite number 
of buildings, it may ſeem wonderful, that there 
are none but what are in honor to their gods 
and benefactors, or for public uſe. They are 
as frugal in what are deſigned for their own 
ſervice, as they are expenſive in theſe. They 
build for the credit of public, and not for 
private luxury; and if immortal natures could 
receive any ſatisfaction from the beauty and 
grandeur of the ſtrudtures dedicated to them, 
Athens would be no leſs the habitation of 
the gods, than they boaſt it to be of humanity 
and politeneſs. - Adieu. 2 ö 
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LETTER XXX. 
CrAxpen to Mecapyzus. 


I HAVE made jt my buſineſs, ſage lord, to 
inquire into the lives and characters of ſuch 
Athenians, whether living or dead, as are moſt 
remarkable for the ſervices they have done 
their own country, or the miſchieſs they have 
done ours; and ſend thee ſome commentaries 
of them encloſed. In peruſing theſe, thou 
wilt ſoon be convinced that it was not chance 


or. ill-fortune which the Perſians are to blame 


ſor their defeats; when thou ſhalt learn, and 
by ſo many inſtances be convinced of the re- 
ſolute but cool courage of Mitrtiaves, the 
ſteady inflexible integrity of ArrsTipes, the 


_ engaging virtues and humane deportment of 


Cimon; (I mention not TnEMISsrociEs, as thou 
wert no ſtranger to his abilities while in the 
ſervice of our great monarch;) when thou ſhalt 
conſider the great and elevated foul of P- 
RICLES, directing all his care and thought, his 
whole life and fortune, to the ſervice of his 
country, impatient indeed of rivals, not becauſe 
he ſears their eclipling him, but that, conſcious 
of his own ſufficiency and upright intentions, 
he is unwilling to have any obſtacles to con- 
trol him in his great deſigns: I ſay, when 
thou ſhalt conſider all theſe circumſtances, 
thou wilt be no longer ſurpriſed that under 
ſuch powerful conductors, ſo ſmall a ſtate ſhould 
have ſo long withſtood and baffled the * 
| atta 


* 
- 


attacks of the moſt | formiduble empire in the 
world. Nay, - were it not for the counterpoiſe 
that theſe heroes have in the perverſeneſs and 


folly, the fickleneſs/ and reſentment" of thoſe 
with whom they have to do, I ſhould not be 


without apprehenſion, that danger gay ap- 
proach even the throne of Cyrus. May the 
 Grezxs continue to fight our battles by their 
unſeaſonable diſſenſions; and while the 

their CLxoxs and their Toruinzss,; the deſigns 


of even a PERI cls muſt ever prove ab abortive 


as they lately did, when he convenedall the ſtates 
of Greece, and employed / the utmoſt power of 
his eloquence, to engage them in a league againſt 
the great king, but to no purpoſe... But here 
I pauſe, and my ſoul even ſhudders, while I 
recite to thee a particular concerning TuEUMIs- 
_ TOCLES, little known, and therefore not in- 


ſerted among-the-relatigns which I. fend thee q 
It ſeems, that thor OO Ne atal 


victory over the Perſians, (when the preſence - 


of Xenxes added to his diſgrace, ) in conjunc- 

tion with, and by the aſliftance of the con- 
federated fleet of all their allies, he made a 

ropoſal to Axisripks, (Who was commiſſioned 

y the city to receive and judge of it privately,) 
to fall on and deſtroy that very fleet, in order 
to render Athens abſolute at fea. Anisrinzs 
reported , that nothing indeed could be more 
advantageous to, or more promote the power 
of the commonwealth. , than 'TauzmrsTocLes's 


moſt unjuſt thing in the world to execute it. 
On this it Me 
1. | 10 F 
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friends ſay, that it was a high love and * 
ſor his country, Which alone put him on a 
deſign, which his ſoul /otherwiſe would have 
abhorred. But can a love of one's country, 
or any other. conſideration ,. excuſe ſuch hor 
rible perſidy? No, potent ſatrap, we are no 
longer men, when we ſhake o the common 

ciples of humanity; ſuch deſperate deſigns 

ſy a mind not'to be controuled by y any ſaith 

ſely 


r any ties; and he who could fo 


of ſacriſicing\his friends and allies te h. 
country , r not ſeruple to ſacrifice even 


that * to en Neun or Wen 
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adyerſary's country; they arg now fet, down 
belore Platæo, a city in firm alliange with this 


ſtate. Ancuinzubs the e | 


upon advancing toward the city, wasaddr 
monſtrated to him how unjuftiſigbhe che hoſtili+ 


liberty and privileges of that Were oon 


lerred upon it by the unaniceu voice of 


Greece, N gallaut behaviour, in the Pen- 

war, and Were in a particular manner 
confirmed by PausAK las, the 9 
general, with a promiſe of. inyidlable ſeaurity. 


would join in reſcuing. that, gamman liberty 
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EY 


rom the tyranny of Athens, which they had 


o bravely defended againſt the arms of Perſia; 
or at leaſt, that they would be neutral as to all 
hoſtilities, and give them the ſame amicable 
reception they would the Athenians ; or if — 4 

leals d "they might intruſt him wich the pol- 
eſfſion of their city, which he would preſerve 
from the leaſt damage, and reflore to them, 
with all its pro perties and immunities , at the 
concluſion or he war; and in the mean time, 


would contribute what might be ſufficient for 


their ſabfftence! Anſwer was made to 'theſe 
> N ' that they could not poſſibly vield 
„without acquainting the Athenians, 

— bad their wives and children within their 
walls; and delired a truce of three or four 
days for this purpoſe , which was accordingly 
allowed. Ihe Platran deputies were 8 
Here with expreſſions of the higheſt reſ ect and 
aſſection, and aſſurance of fidelity to their en- 
fades he on the ſide of Athens, and were ſent 
ck to the city with eurneſt exhortations that 
no conceſhons might be made to their common 


enemy; which fo far prevailed upon the Pla- 


tzans ,” that they re oled to anſwer them 
onl from the walls. wil. 1 4, a 4 on 
10 n perceiving thi ncnIDanus, 
MP 5:7 Were tee to aſſault a city LM 
under the protection of its gods, ) after ihvok 
the tutelar Nau and guardian powers of Plates 
to witneſs the juſtice of his whole conduct in 
"= amicable terms he had offered, and the 
ſt vengenner he was going to execute” for 
their refuſal; blocked up the my wm ſeveral 


, 
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aſſaults he has made, though maintained: with, 
the utmoſt bravery, have proved, unſucceſsful 
againſt the ſtratagems or reſo lution with which, 
the Platzans either evade or repulſe them; fo. 
that the event of this hogs, muſt. be, the 75 
a 2 letter. 5 | 
f the Pelopon ae . hitherto 
E. at Plates „ the Athenians have 
been more ſo in an expedition lately made by 
their army in Thrace. Two thouſand heavy- 
armed men and two hundred horſe were ſent 
againſt che Chalcidians, under the joint com- 
mand of three. officers, XxNOrHON and two, 
others. Upon their arrival near Sp m 
(a town of the enemy s) they found; a faction | 
within the walls ready to ſurrender and receive 
them as friends, but were oppoſed by a contrary 
rty., Who had in the interim ſent to beg 
. of the Olynthians, which accordingly, 
came and engaged the Athenians near Spartolum. 
The Chalcidian and auxiliary heavy- armed ſol- 
diers were worſted, and fled into the town; 
but in another part 'of the action, their horſe 
and light-armed men routed thoſe of the Athe- 
mans. © A reſerve in — town, being reinforced. 
by amor nay port yi Troy BY he Oo 
made a freſh attack upon the A 
which they A to their 2 eg 
joined two companies leſt there. ES de. 
they annoyed the enemy with than, mi 
Weapons, who gave ground, and the 
advanced forward, and they continued iq gie 
The Athenians, through the warmth gf purſuit, 
being drawn out into an eee tuation, 
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the CBaltidiahhorfe attücked them, broke their 
ranks,” and put them to flight. © The three 
7 fficers and conliderable part of 
the men ar cut off, and the remnant of the 
* defeated” army took refuge in Pontidæa. I 
have ſent thee this ſhort account of the en- 
nt, as 1 (ifs brotight by an expreſs juſt 
arrived from race, not doubting but thou 
wilt have a more Particular one" 25 * nearer 
conte fande. N 
Thus do the ſdes of Perſia ns to watte 
each other) and prevent, by their on animoſi- 
ties, that vengeance Which they have reaſon 
10 dread from” thy cbuncils and the arms of 
ARTAXERXES. 1 know not whether the ſhame 
and loſs of this defeat will fo much affed the 
minds of this people; às another loſs they are 
like to ſuſtain ; I mean that of Pemicres himſelf, 
whoſe health ſerfibly decays, Which, I am 
perfuaded, ought to be more dear ts them 
than the lives of thouſands. The plague, which 
raged here fo lately among ſt all ts ranks' of 
men, ſpared not Pee; "that active miniſter 
ſtruggled with his diftemiper , without remitting 
4 a ing of his concern for the public. But, 
74 alas! how could a frail diſtempered body keep 
. 3 ſach a ſoul? its efforts are too ſtrong 
Which united it; like a fierce hon 
| W 0 tbils $ hoſe adivity is reſtrained, it has 
ot burſt through, its confinement, and will 
UIeave its unworthy "boncomitant; and fly 
"the dhodes'which 7 ? Alotted to thoſe who 
Have ee, Hife of Fand r the fer- 
vice 0 heir country. . DIVE F238 $15 
From Athens. 1 1 UH. 
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27 1 novo thou art by extragion a Greek, 
yet Ino more ſuſpect thy attachment to the 


. than our generous monarch does thy 
fidelity to the government, of Perſia. I know 
thou muſt alike diſapprove the unſteadineſs of 
thy country's polity and philoſophy. The 
ſcruples thou haſt im to: me i receive 
as an inſtance of tenderneſs to our faith, Which 
you with to ſee purged of all doubts. But this 
cannot be, CLxAN DER; the origin, power, and 
dealings of Anftuaxius with the ſons of men 
are myſterious and unaccountable ; they puzzle 
the ableſt ſpeculatiſt with gloomy apprehenſions 
and. inexplicable difficulties ; while the con- 
templation of ORoMasDes refreſhes the ſoul with 
agreeable truths, and branches out into in» 
numerable paths of delightful knowledge. 
Wonder not at this, and expedt not to have 
all thy doubts removed concerning the nature 
of that evil one, whoſe beſt emblem is darkneſs; 
rather withdraw thy attention, and place it 
where it may ever be employed with-delight 
and ſatisfaction. - How ſweet is the view of an 
expanded lawn, or the azure field of heaven, 
aſter the eye has been fatigued with prying 
into a difficult ſcheme, or narrow] 


viewing 
ſome complex piece of machinery? Such is the 
C 3 Has Hate BS * 
* Vide letter XX. Ao il 864 SF ene 
* 
* 
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| refreſhment the ſoul feels, when it turns from 


ArinAnius to beloved VESsDAN , from! con- 
fufion to order, from diſcord to peace, from 
the author of ill to the ever-beauteous ſource 
of all good. I am unwilling to blame thy 
arixiely {or man; yet thy knowledge of our 


-  holyprophet makes it blameable: he, one would 


think, ſhould have diſperſed the cloud that 


hung over us, When he debaſed the enemy of 


our nature, the vile AnIuANiUs, Who aſpired 
to equal the higheſt, and had infuſed an opi- 
nion of his equality into the minds of deluded 
mortals.” The enlightened ſage was conſcious 
of his uſurpation; he queſtioned his fovereignty, 
he dethroned the impoſtor, and pronounced 


him impotent. From that hour a ſweet ſerenity 


boſſeſſed the heart of true believers; an ineſ- 
imable folace from the aſſurance that we are 
altogether in the hands of benign Yesban; a con- 
ſolation envied us by curſed Arrinan, which 
even now he labors to ſubvert, and leave thy 
boſom deſtitute of peace. But let not the dignity 
of Orowaspes ſuffer in thy opinion, who can 
as avs eg i a of Aninanius,' as of the 
meaneſt of his creatures; and will not fail to 
plunge him in everlaſting miſery, for his re- 

ellious attempts to withdraw bis adorers, 
when all the evil he delights in, and is per- 
mitted to exerciſe, will prey upon himielf. 
Theſe, are truths, CLZANUTn, taught by the 


ak had 


aviſdom of USHT , and are a purer emblem 
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28 Yespan and Annan are two different names ſor 
OnomasDes and ArIMANIUS. TY mito! af us 
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of the divinity, than the holy flame depoſited 
in the temple of Baica.: Reſt ſecure, that man- 
kind, whom thou haſt fuch a tender regard 
for, will find juſtice; every action will be 
weighed in the balance of thoſe angels, who 
guard that bridge which all mortals muſt paſs. 
Our own-deeds. will determine our happineſs, 
or doom us to the kingdom of Anttman. What l. 
ſayeſt thou! ſhall the wicked Anmuax be per- 
mitted: to puniſh thoſe whom he has ſeduced? 


Doubt it not, CAN; they who liſtened 


to his ſuggeſtions, will have their lot with him. 
To inflict ill, is an imperſection: the great 
Onou Ass cannot do it; thoſe therefore whoſe. 
lives call for puniſhment, are aſſigned over to 
that being, who is the parent of all ill. Ono- 
MASDES. only draws his protection from the 
unhappy. wretches, and ARIMANIUS ſtrait per- 
ceives that his dominion is enlarged; he takes 
poſſeſſion of them, as quickly as darkneſs takes 
the place of light, when the lovely Mirnkas 
ſinks beneath the weſtern mountains. 


Is it not enough that we know Annan 
is our foe? that he triumphs in our weakneſs? 


Is not this all the knowledge of him that is 


uſeful to us? Muſt we alſo inquire into his 


origin, and the reaſon of his power? Shall 
we not traſt the counſels of Heaven, unleſs 
we be made privy to them; which, like a 
dazzling beam of light upon the feeble eye- hall, 
would conſound inſtead of enligh ig the 


human mind? When we make any real progreſs 
In ſcience, how flow and (ſhort are our fieps? 
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to ſiretch the imagination beyond the limits of 
time, and inquire into the nature of eternity, 
whether yoo and evil be of equal duration, 
and whether in conſequence their power muſt 
be the ſame ; Whether, if  Auriman had a 

inning, he can without impiety be num- 


| bered amongſt the works of OrRonaspes ; or 
whether the elements (from whence the frame 


of nature was called forth by the voice of Ono- 
MASDES) are not of a'generative power, and 
in the confuſion of chaos in their utmoſt diſ- 
cord, during their moſt impure mixture and 
deſilement, produced this evil one. A chou- 
ſand volumes have been employed on theſe 
ſubjects without ſucceſs; ſor ſome truths can 
never be: diſctoſed , + becauſe Providence has 
purpoſely thrown a veil over them. AunI MAX 
cannot , ſay 2 learned, be part of the crea- 
tion, becauſe he partakes nothing of the di- 
vine original. It is moſt certain, that hateſul 
and malignant being, ſo repugnant to the deity 
in his will and actions, could not receive ſo 
deteſtable a ſorm of nature from ſo pure a cauſe. 
It is, not long ſince (as thou knoweli) the thrice 
yeuerable Osraxxs dwelt amongſt us, whole 
wiſdom, as grateful as a-reireſhing dew to the 
parched earth, ſunk into the boſom. of his 
thirſty hearers. He was deeply ſkilled in the 
invariable laws of nature, and judged! ſoberly 
of the motives of Providence itſelf, He would 
oſten ſay; the elements, and whatever is mere- 
ly of their oompoſition, have the arbitrary 
will of Yzspan as 4 law; they are 8 
neceſſity, and know no choice. Where 
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that 


fpirits are free as man, and may chuſe "amiſs 
like him, until by a fteady perſeverance in 
right they render themſelves 3 
and make a nearer approach to their Maker; 
Who cannot do ill. Such a one as thoſe I can 
ſuppoſe the curſed Annan once to have been; 
a refined ſpirit full of excellence and beauty; 
when he aroſe from the creating hand of Ono- 
MASDES , fit to preſide over and regulate the 
frame of nature, and perhaps employed in that 
glorious ſervice, happy in the powers of his 


nature, in his eminence' of ſtation, and the 


contemplation of his immortality. I can conceive 
him venturing even to doubt, whether there 
be a power ſufficient to diflolve an immortal 
ny like himſelf, (Which brought into being 
eemed to have an independent title to eternity 
and happineſs,) and to miſapply reaſons; till 
he had engaged himſelf in a thought of revolt 
ing from God, and (Which he fil ſo induſ- 
triouſly aims at) of retaining in the worſhip of 
himfelf alone that part of the univerſe Which 
he ſuperintended. The Almighty would not 
countera4 his own wiſe decree; he would 
not interfere with ſredom, which his 'all-ſeei 
eye then perceived to be abuſed + but ſrom tha 
moment he withdrew lis cheriſhing influences 
from the apoſtate fpirit, who was as it Were 


expelled that preſehee which gladdens the 


lence ; hiv'comelineſs fell from him, and Be 


has given reaſon; he has made the 4 ions 
being free, and the reſult of reaſon; man 
therefore is free, and the moſt exalted Heavenly 
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abhorred his awn deformities, but much more 
all that was fair and good, which could upbraid 
him with the glory 8 had forſeited , — his 


| 3 execrable lot. The wicked conoeptions 


e had indulged himſelf in were now unreſ- 
trained, pare the ſole he could. nega. 
was the ratification of himſelf in ill. 

Mayſt thou, CLEAN DIA, find arguments 
herein. to appeaſe thy doubts, and juſtify. to 
thyſelf the ways of Providence ; ſo as to look 
with indifference; on the dangers to which the 
nature of th 7 employment ſubjects thee; and 
if they ſhould take hold of thee, to. bear. thy. 
fate with leſs concern than we, who know 
er muſt bear the Aa Adieu. 2 
ren Balch in | uns | BY 


"Xt 


LETTER: XXXVIIL 
= lf Chien 10 n 


1. HAVE now Had leiſure, noble Gee * 
to complete my delign of giving thee a curſory 
view of the preſent tate of RE tofophy: in Greece; 
and however imperfed the execution of it proves, 
let me venture to hope, that by taking my ſhare 
in this literary: bet Nas Who pondence, 1 make the moſt 
ſuitable return to the letters thou haſi lately ſa- 
vored me with, on the hieroglyphical learning 
of the Agyptians; a ſubje& on which, it might 


be ealily. imagined, that the acuteneſs of thy 
1. ment, and the elegance of thy ſtyle, would 


diſplay themſelves nne 


* 


In our philoſophical progreſs we have al- 


ready gone thfough the ſect of TALES, and are 


next to paſs through that of Pyrnacoras. This 
celebrated philoſopher, born inthe fourth year 


of the 43d olympiad, »was eee, to the 


neral 9pinion ) the ſon of a ſculptor at Samos 
ov the meanneſs of his parentage did nothind 

him from being educated under one of the 
greateſt men of his time, PnERECInES of Syrus; 


who firſt taught the immortality of the ſoul. 


Upon his death, Prrnaconas determined to 
trace ſcience as it were up to its fountain- 
head, and to ſupply himſelf with freſh ſtores 
of it in thoſe parts of the world Where it 
ſeems to have ariſen. Animated by this deſire 
of knowledge, he ſubmitted to that tedious 
and diſcouraging courſe of preparatory diſcip- 
line, which 15 ö as benefit 
of Egyptian initiation. When he had made 
himſelf a thorough maſter of the ſciences, which 
are cultivated in the ſacerdotal colleges of Thebes 
and Memphis, he purſued his travels through 
the Eaſt, converſing with the Magi and Indian 
Brachmans, and mixing their dodrines with 
thoſe he had learnt in Agypt. He afterwards 
ſtudied the laws of Mixos at Crete, and thoſe 
of Lycurcvs at Sparta. Having ſpent the earlier 
part of his life in this uſeful nianner, it is no 
wonder if he returned to Samos well acquainte 

with every thing curious, either in nature 01 

art, in foreign countries, improved with all 
the advuntages proceeding from a regular and la- 
borious'courſe of learned education, and adorn- 
ed likewiſe with that knowledge of mankind 
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which is neceſſary to gain the aſcendant over 
them.  PrTaacoras, accuſtomed to freedom, 
diſliked the arbitrary government of POLYCRATEs, 
then tyrant of Sanos, and retired to Crotona in 
Italy, Where he opened a ſchool of philoſophy; 
and by the gravity and ſanctity of his manners, 
the importance of his. tenets, and the-pecularity 


of his inſtitutions, ſoon ſpread. his fame and 
influence over Italy and Greece. Among other 


projects, which he uſed to create reſpect and 
uin credit to his aſlertion, he * = 

in a cave, and cauſed it to be reported that 

he was dead; then after ſome time he came 

abroad, and pretended that the intelligence 

which his friends gave him in his retreat, of 

the tranſactions of Crotona, was colledted dur- 


9 


ing his ſtay in the other world among the ſhades 


of the departed. | He formed the diſciples, who 
came from all parts to put themſelves under his 
direction, into a kind of republic, where none 
were admitted till. a ſevere probation had ſuf- 
ficiently exerciſed. their patience and dacility. 
He. afterwards divided them into the eſoterio 
and exoteric claſſes: to the former he int ruſted 
the more ſublime and ſecret doctrines, to tho 
latter the more bznple and popular. This great 
man ſound himſelf able to- unite the character 
of the legiſlator to that of the philuſopher, and 
to riyal Lxcuncus and Oarasus, in the one, 
Buxnzcxnzs and THALEs. in the; other; ſol- 
lowing, in this particular, the patterns ſet 
him by the Ægyptian prieſis, his inſtructors, 
who are not leſs celebrated lon ſetiling the civil 


than the religious @conciny of their nation. 


. 


hunſelt 
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In imitation of them, Prraacoras gave laws 
to the republic of Crotona ; and brought the in- 
habitants ſrom a ſiate of luxury and diſſoluteneſs, 
to be eminent ſor order and ſobriety. Whilſt 
he lived, \he was frequently conſulted by the 
neighbouring republics, as the compoſer of 
their. differences, and the reformer of their 
manners; and ſince his death (which happened 
about the ſourth year of the yoth olympiad, 
in a tumult raiſed againſt him by one CrLon) 
the adminiſtration of their affairs has generally 
been intruſted to ſome of his diſciples, . 
whom, to produee the authority of their maſter 


ſor any aſſertion, is ſufficient to eſtabliſn the 


truth of it without further inquiry. The moſt 
celebrated of the -philoſophical notions of Pr- 
THAGORAS are thoſe concerning the nature of 


the Deity, the tranſmigration of ſouls into 


diſſerent bodies, (Which he borrowed from the 
Brachmans,) and the ſyſtem of the world. As 
to the former, he held that God was diffuſed 
through all parts of the univerſe, like a kind 


of univerſal ſoul; pervading every particle of 


matter, and animating. every living creature, 
from the moſt contemptible reptile to mankind 
themſelves, who ſhare a larger portion of the 


divine ſpirit. The metempfychoſis was founded 


on this maxim, that as the ſoul was of ce- 
leſtial origin, it could-not be annihilated, and 


therefore, upon abandoning one body, ne- 


ceſſarily removed into another; and frequently 
did ponance for its former vicious inclinations, 
in the ſhape of a beaft or an inſet, before it 
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ſerve to conclude my account of him,, that 
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He pretended: that he had a particular ſaculty 


given him by the gods, of remembering the 
various bodies his on ſoul had paſſed through, 
and confounded cavillers by referring them to 
his own experience. In his ſyſtem of the 


world, the third dodrine which diſtinguiſhes 


his ſeq, was a ſuppolition, that the ſun was 
at reſt in the centre, and that the earth, the 


moon, and the other planets moved found it 
in different orbits. He pretended to have great 


ſkill in ee properties of numbers, 


and held that ſome particular ones contained 
a peculiar force and ſignificaney; but whether 
theſe were his own Wwhimſical fancies, or the 
refinements of his followers, I know not. It 
is certain he was a great geometrician, and 
inveſtigated a famous problem, which goes by 


His name; nor was he leſs ſkilled in the know 


ledge of nature, though I give no credit to the 


miraculous ſecrets he is ſuppoſed o be maſler 


of, neither will I tire thee by mentioning fuck 
idle fables. This remarkable oircumſtance may 


he was the firſt who called himſelf by the 


 __ modeſt title Philoſopher; a lover of wiſdom 

only; whereas the ſages, bis predeceſſors, 
ſtyled themſelves Sophi, the wiſe, arrogantly 
aſſuming a name, which the voice of mankind 


alone has a right to beſtow, and ſuppoling they 

ſefſed what moſt of chem alli their lives-pur- 
Fed without obtaini 4 ©4141 ta eint rin * 
There are few particulars known congern- 


ing Anisrus, Who ſucceeded him in the Italia 


+4 | 1 


School, or Mxxuancnus his ſon, who 
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Eur bockks 6f Agrigentum is at preſent the 
moſt celebrated N her of this ſect: there 
are ſeveral n+ 


erful ſtories told of him. He 
ſeems, like Pyruacoras,' to be an able na- 
turaliſt, exalted into a magician by the ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious. According to him, the four 
elements are the firſt principles of all things, 
which continue in a perpetual flux and agita- 
tion, occalioned by two different qualities, an 
uniting and a ſeparating one, which, as they 
prevail, vary the productions and effects of 
nature. Democritus of Abdera (with whom 
I will conclude this account of the Greek 
philoſophy) has made himſelf famous, b 
maintaining the atomical ſyſtem; of' which 1 
ſhall only ſay, that it excludes the exiſtence 
of a Deity, and aſcribes the formation of the 
world to the fortuitous concourſe of unperiſh- 
able atoms endowed with motion. The hr 
humor and temper of the man is not unſuitabl 
to ſo ſtrange a doctrine; he finds occaſion for 
laughter in every incident of human life; a fu- 
neral or a triumph, an aſſembly of ſenators or 
a ee of fools. contribute equally to his 
mirth; juſt the contrary character to Heracrirus: 
of Epheſus, who finds occaſion for tears in the 
ſame actions which excite laughter in the other. 
Theſe are the chief ſyſtems of philoſophy 3 
vailing at preſent in Greece; and the proleſſors 


of them, while they outwardly conform to 


the religion of the country, are not only to- 

lerated , but meet with public honors and 

encouragement. Thou mayſt eaſily judge from 
1. ; Sa 


P * | 9 K 
next the honor to be advanced to his father'splace, 
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the differences, which are allowed in the moſt 
important points, as the nature of the gods, 
the immortality of the ſoul, and a future fiate, 
chat the religion of the Greeks conſiſts rather 
in a variety of ceremonies and rites, adapted 
to the particular powers and attributes of their 
local deities, than in points of belief, and 
eſtabliſhed doctrines in theological matters. 
Thou wilt likewiſe obſerve, on what unſtable 
foundations the knowledge of nature is at pre- 
ſent built, whilſt every ſe& frames a peculiar 
hypotheſis, (which has no relation, either in 
the general principles, or particular branches 


of it, to any of the reſt,) and then endeavours | 


to balance the want of reaſons by the weight 
of numbers; as if the only point to be con- 
ſidered was, how to perplex mankind by the 
variety of oppoſite tenets, inſtead of enlighten- 
ing their underſtandings; to overbear them by 
poſitive aſſertions, inflead of convincing them 
by ſolid arguments. Till thoſe happy times 
ſhall come, wher nature may perhaps deign 
to unfold her ſecrets to the ſearches of in- 
quiſitive mortals, let us be contented to gratiſy 
our curiohty in theſe ſpeculations without ex- 
pg from them much real improvement in 
cience. Farewel. | * 
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Cunanyer to' krone, ey 


bs was not without wasch, my Tens, 
that when I promiſed thee an account of the 
Grecian poets and hiſtorians , I began with the 
characters of the former; ſince it is certainl 
true, (though it may ſeetn a kind of paradox 
to ſay it,) that poetical fiction was — 1 
received in the World before hiſtorical 8 
Hence is it, that fable has uſurp ed the 

of truth, and, except eee, we plc 
ſcarcely a a guide to condut us in our ſearches 
through the darker and more myſterious ages 
of antiquity. The Grecian hiſtory is an eminent 
proof of is remark, ſince the eaflieſt era of 


it is very differently ſtated by the different 


authors who have written upon it. Some ſay, 


there is nothing certain before the Trojan war; 
and that no compiler appeared, who was held 


in any degree of reputation, till above 500 years 
aſter it. Others there are, who date from the 
nag the olympiads; and many believe 
that period in the annals of time , which is 
ennobled by the reign of gur great Cyrus the 
firſt, whoſe authority may be relied on,. I 
thou ſhouldſt f. uggeſt to th ſelf,” that perhaps 
the writers I am now ſpeabing of, Ia no fort 0 
weight upon the credit of the pl traditions, 
give me leave to add, that ſeveral _ e expoſed 
8 to the julteſt l wn omg 
they Who, 


the contrary” extreme. © Such as 
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ſtudious of ſhowing their regard to the ancient 
reformers, deliverers, or beneſadtor of man- 
kind, have overheated their imagination, quitted 
the common theatre of life, and ſoaring beyond 
the bounds of human probability , have. loſt 
themſelves in thoſe clouds to which they have 
exalted their heroes. I ſhall not pretend to 


determine which of theſe are in the right; 


whether the latter, for fear of neglecting ſome 
hiſtorical facts, have not expreſſed too much 
dependance on the authority of the poets and 
tradition; or whether the former, for fear of 
giving into fiction and rhapſody, have not un- 
reaſonably deſpiſed the authority of both. But 
this we may venture to pronounce, that in all 
the accounts which have been given us of the 
Arft times, it is out of the power of any one 
to decide where the fable concludes, or the 
I muſt own to thee, Hrpazees, J have 
often endeavoured to trace, in ſpeculation, the 
cauſe of that error and confuſion which pre- 
vails among the precarious traditions of the 
Greek antiquity :, and though the ſearch has 
too commonly ended in refinement. yet the 
very mention of it at preſent invites me to put 
down thoſe conjectures in writing, which have 
Jong, exerciſed my thoughts in private. 
In former ages, the Grecians are repreſented 
as ſavage and literate, ſleſſed of no public 
annals; or. we pj 4 alone. can aſcertain 
| the truth of hiſlgrical ſads , relying barely on 
traditional relations, unpradiled in all the 
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fome centuries it appears,” that they received 


the culture of humanity from Phceniciari and 
Egyptian colonies; by the firſt of whom th 
were inſtructed in trade, navigation, and the 
uſe of letters; by the laft; they were initiated 
into civil wiſdom, the politer ſciences; and 
religious myſteries. Thou knoweſt, that ts 
abſtruſeſt and moſt excellent part of the 

tian learning is allegorical ;' and it is gen 
believed, that many of theiremblermatical fables 
were tranſplanted into Greece, and embraced 
with a ſuperſtitious regard by the ignorant 
multitude. The delign of theſe allegories wy 
to conceal the important doctrines of religi 
from vulgar apprehenſion; and moſt of 
bear a beauti — to divers . 
in hiſtory, or appearanees in morals or in 
nature. Hence aroſe the number of monſtrous 
ſtories concerning their deities and heroes, 
vrhich the primitive Greek ſu ges (fome of whom 
were inſormed in theſe — by the 
who had ſettled among Near and 
travelled to the very coll of the prieſts for 
information) underſtood" and explained to their 
ſcholars. But when theſe ſtories fell ——— 
into the hands of fanciful” men, many 
ones were added to the old, Which — 
the beauty of the alluſions, and the allegorical 
ſenſe being perverted or forgotten, the literal 
alone remains. Thus the ſhadow is preſerved 
inſtead of the ſubſtance; hiſtorical 


has been loſt amidſt theſe emblematical -ſables, 


and the firſt inventors of allegory have vitiated 
and corrupted that truth, which they only 
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intended to. diſguiſe. In a word, the my- 
thology of the Greeks is intermingled with 
theit der , and is one prinoipal cauſe of its 
uncertain typ. % :! 
It has already been inſinuated, that the 
ancient Greeks tranſmitted no original annals 
or records to poſterity,; on Which it were 
rr an hiſtory of the early ages: 
ut may 1 not be permitted to ſuppoſe, that 
had any genuine records! of, a nation, ſo J. 


uncultivated as the Grecian, eſcaped. out of 


the ruins of barbarous-antiquity, they would 
have proved, too jejune and unintereſting to 
afford good materials for, an hiſtory? For 
indeed; what could be ſrom a country, 
one while over-run with ſpoil and rapine, where 
the inhabitants purſued no uniform method of 
life , "continually wandering and unſixed, like 
8 lawleſs rout of ſavages? Or what could be 
expeded from a people, another while employed 
in the lingering work of refortnation, endeavour- 
ing to lay aſide the rudeneſs of their manners, 
and to exert, th faintly, the rational fa- 
culties of their nature? Nothing, that would 
not have been unworthy the notice of future 
generations, and beneath the dignity of hiſtory 


to dwell upon. In order therefore to com- 


penſate for this deſect, the hiſtorians, as well 
as rhapſodiſts, in treating of thoſe ages, have 
been abliged to make up in fiction, what they 
wanted in reality; and the firſt times are rather 


to be conſidered as a period adorned with the 


fables of om than eſtabliſhed on undoubted 
monuments; But however the devices of fancy 


„ 2H Wwe£w{@oao o@eacoodQcucGds ⁵⅛ĩÄAM ð2!) ee or no pi 


/ 


4 


may delight and amuſe us, in reading of th 
dark ages, they could never have contribut 
to our entertainment, had they been thrown 
into the accounts of ſucceeding times. It is 
there we require ſomething more ſolid, nor 
ſhould we be inclined to bear with the over- 
wrought productions of fable, For when the 
Grecians united in ſociety, and royalties and 
commonwealths were introduced, we find 
ourſelves arriving at greater certainty eve 
ſtep we take, — the light of hiftorical truth. 
breaking in upon us, the further we advance. 
Nor will this be a matter of wonder to thee, 
Hrpasees, when thou conſidereſt that the one 
may be regarded as the cauſe and parent of 
the other. It was good government, which 
gave life and being to hiſtory, and the juſt 
egiſlator made way for the judicious annaliſt. 
For as in youth, while the judgment is un- 
ſteady, and the principles of men are forming, 
imagination is apt to fupply the want of pru- 
dence; but when they come to years of maturer 
diſcretion , their cooler. and more deliberate 
reaſon takes place: ſo the province of poetical in- 
vention is very wiſely ſeated in the infancy of the 
world, while the order of government was neg- 
lected, and mankind continued in à ſtate of 
nature; but when political ſocieties increaſed, | 
and civil inſtitutions were formed, the intereſts 


and policy of contendi tes opened at once 
a ſeries of tiger boa far excelling the 
legends of the poets, and preſented a fair topic 
to the pen of an hiſtorian. Adieu. 5 8 * 
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LETTER XI. 
Crzax DER co GoprYas, Chief Seribe, etc. 


A u univerſal ſorrow and confuſion reign at 


preſent in this city; the old andthe young, 


the civil magiſtrate and the military officer, the 


private citizen and the recluſe ſcholar, join 
equally in deploring the irretrievable misfor- 
tune which has befallen Athens; and look 


upon themſelves as equally involved in its fatal 


conſequences. Thou mayſt at firſt imagine, 
8 „ that the late devouring peſtilence 


returned; that the naval force of this re- 
public, its ornament and bulwark, has been 


defeated by the formidable fleet of Corinth; or 
that 'the victorious arms of Peloponneſus have 
waſted Attica with fire and ſword, and are 


now ae the ſiege of its metropolis. But 
e 


none of theſe calamities have happened; and 


to detain thee no longer, thou wilt not, I 
believe, be ſurpriſed at ſo general a concern, 


when I inſorm thee that PenrcLes is dead, 
whoſe counſels have ſet his countrymen at the 


head of Greece, whoſe ſteady condud has carried 


them with honor through the greateſt difficul- 


ties, and whoſe military fkill has given motion 


to their fleets and armies, during an adminiſ- 
tration of forty s. He died this evening 


at his houſe in the Ceramicus, of a fever, that 
has hung upon him for ſeveral months, and 


was occaſioned by a ſevere ſhock, which his 
cofiſtitution received from the plague , when 


. 
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it raged here, which all the art of Phyfe, 
though exerted by Hreyocnars himſelf, could 


never reſtore. His greatnefs of ſoul and natural 
flow of ſpirits made him dif 


proaches of danger: he was ſeen every day 


in the aſſemblies of the people, exhorting them 


to continue the war with a vigor becoming the 
Athenian name, and pointing out to them the 
methods of ſupplying the expenſe of it. He 


uſed to fit late in the fenate, debating on pro- 


jects for 3 enemy, and ſecuri 
the commerce of Athens, or drawing up diſ- 
patches ſor their commanders and miniſters 


abroad. He frequently viſited the fortifications 
and harbour; examined every thing with his 


own eyes, one while preſſing forward the 
equipment of their ſhips, through all-the delays 
which the manner of fitting them out here 
neceſſarily occaſions; at another, reviewing 
the troops, and ſtrengthening the city with 
additional works; till at laft, as the weakneſs 
of his body by no means anſwered the zeal of 
his heart for the public ſervice, he was obliged 
to leave off appearing abroad, and to call in 
that aſſiſtance from phyſio, which he had too 
on- ß è (;,, ˙ AUO 
Dorn the firſt news of his confinement ,' 
crowds of people daily flocked to the temples, 
particularly thoſe of Jurrrer Taz counsELLOR, 
and Mixznva the patroneſs of Athens, to ſolieit, 
with prayers and offerings; the continuance of 
ſo valuable a life", as the greateſt national 
bleſſing they could beſtow, and the ſtrongeſt 


regard the ap- 
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and auſpicious influence of her guardian deities. 
During the ſhort,gleams of hope, and quick 
returns of. ſear, which. ſucceeded each other 
in the progreſs of the diſtemper, all public 
affairs. were at a ſtand, no.news from their 
armies or ſquadrons mquired after; . and the 
truth of an old obſervation was verified, that 


mankind more ſenſibly perceive the excellence 
of any thing from the want than ſrom. the 


enjoyment of it. | * 

The behaviour of PzmcLes, in the whole 
courſe of his illneſs, was compoſed and mag- 
nanimous , entirely conſiſtent with the reſt of 
his liſe, and agreeable to the calm fortitude he 
had always ſhown both in the adverlity and 
proſperity of his fortunes. I was myſelf a 
witneſs. to a remarkable incident. As ſome 
of his ſriends, not many days before his death, 
were litting in his chamber, and diſcourſing 
of his virtue and authority, his memorable 
actions, and the trophies he had ſet up, whilſt 
he commanded the, armies of the was 4 not 


imagining that he was then attending to their 
converſation, on the ſudden he called out to 


us, that all the circumſtances which we had 
mentioned , were common to him with the 
other great men whom Athens had produced; 


and that, . beſides, fortune might lay claim to 


part of the merit of them; but, continued he, 
you have omitted what I moſt value myſelf 
_ „that, in my whole adminiſtration none 
of my fellow-citizens ever wore mourning on 
my account. We, who, were then preſent , 
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melted. into 22 which I dare fax a man of 
PzRICLEShis ſenſe took for the highelt panegyric 
we could beſtow ,. „en 
moſt natural. # 379%; 

1 have taken care to ſend away my diſpatch 
by a ſhip that ſails immediately out of the port 


for Epheſus; and as the wind ſets ſair, and the 10 
expreſs, who is charged with it, is uſed to 12 
expeditious journies, I doubt not but it will 1 
bring the earlieſt advice to the court of Perſia 8 
q this remarkable nr Ws event, Aen. 1 
TY rom e, Be TR | pf 
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13 HAVE ane noble ſatrap f ies the M1. 
chief ſcribe with the death of PRICE, and wh 
the remarkable circumſtances that attended. it. 199 
It will be now a very natural as well as uſeful 7 
ſpeculation, to take a general ſurvey: of his life, 1% 8 
to examine into; the maxims of his politics, the | 1 


a —— 


methods by which: he gained and preſerved his 
authority, and to lay open his temper and turn 
of mind. In doing this, I ſhall have recourſe 
both to the encomiums of his friends and the 
accuſations: of his enemies; and endeavour to 
ſteer between the extremes of exalting ſo. re- 
markable a character, through a mean com- 
pliance with the former, or derogating from 
the trus merit of it, 2 a tincture of the 
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envious diſpoſitions of the latter. I will neither 


heighten the coloring of the picture, nor bring 
the ſhades too forward; but exhibit, as ac- 
curately as I can, a faithful, you not by _ 
agreeable , likeneſs. 

PaRICLEs: was dewended God the nobleſt 
families in Athens. His father XANrrrrus de- 
feated the Perſians at the famous battle of 
Mycale; his mother {Acantsre Was grund- 
daughter to Ciasruzxzs, who drove out the 
uſurping race of Prsisrnarus. It may ſeem 
ſurpriſing, that a perfon whoſe birth” and 
education muſt have diſpoſed him to join with 
_ part of the city which was the moſt diſ- 

nguiſhed for their families and fortunes, ſhould 

pot, upo n his firſt appearance in bulinels, em- 
at of the people, and ſteadily adhere 

to it in the courſe of his political conduct. But 
very ſufficient reaſons may be aſſigned for it: 
the principal of them was, that when he began 
to appear as a candidate for the offices and 
honors of the ſtate, Ciuox was univerſally re- 


rded as the champion of the ariſtocratical 


action; and there was 2 other way to coun- 


terbeluncs his authori or to eſtabliſh his 


own upon the ruins o it; than by ſiding with 
the oppoſite party. He diſdained to be ſe- 
cond amongſt the former, when he could be 
firſt amo the latter. For _ at maxim, 
which one may trace through all his actions, 
was, to place his country at the head of Greeoe, 
and NO at the head of his country. 

f ring the long and warm conteſts Which P- 
. main with Cixon, and afterwards 
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Lena 


with Taucrpipzs, the one illuſtrious for his 
military glory and liberal temper ,- the other 
well ſkilled in eloquence and eivil poliey, he 
ſhowed | himſelf a moſt} artful and deſigning 
ſtateſman. He induſiriouſly fought out every 
method that could fix a volatile forgetſul people 


in his intereſts; and whilſt he was thus heated 


with oppoſition, and ſometimes perſonally en- 
e the practices of his enemies, it 
mu 


be owned he oftener conſulted what 


might ferve the preſent occaſion, than what 
would turn to the future advantage of the pub- 
lic. Unable by his private fortunes to emulate 
the generous hoſpitality of Cinon, he propoſed, 


neceſſities of a war, ſhould be diſlributed amongſt 
the poor citizens, every time they frequented 
the theatre at the repreſentation gf a new play. 
It is no wonder, after he had procured a law 
which paid them, for going where their love of 
pleaſure alone would have, invited them to go, 
that he ſhould be the author of another, which 
aſſigns a certain ſalary: to them for doing their 
duty to their country, by attending the aſſem- 
blies, and ſerving in the courts of juſtice, 
Whilſt I am mentioning arts of this nature, 
which. ſet PzriIcues to view in the light rather 
of a ſelf- intereſted miniſter, than an uſeful 
89 8 to his country, I cannot omit his re- 
| ucing the power of the venerable. tribunal of 


the ARzoracus, which (as I hinted in a former 
letter he did with an intent to pay his court 
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that a large fund of money, ſet apart for the 
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to the people, by throwing more power into 
'their hands, and weakening that of the nobles 
his enemies; though at the ſame time the in- 
tereſt of the public ſuffered, by having the 
greateſt barrier againſt the natural licentiouſneſs 
'of Athens almoſt entirely removed. Them 

nificent buildings, fine ſtatues, and other public 
works , which were erected at ſuch a vaſt 
expenſe in the courſe of his miniſtry, were 
owing to theſe motives; to gain the good- will 
of the people in general, for having been the 


propoſer and inſpector of ſuch grand undertak- 


ings, which rendered their city the admira- 
tion and reſort of ſtrangers, and the chief 
_ ornament of Greece; to enrich the uſeful artiſt 
and induſtrious mechanic, and by ſuch a cir- 
culation of labor and wealth, to employ thoſe 
citizens, whoſe poverty and ſactious diſpo- 


| fitions might have incited them to better their 


own conditions, by diſturbing the ſecurity of 
the public. Laſtly, to acquire a reputation 
for himſelf, as durable and ſtriking as the 
works themſelves, which were brought to per- 
ſection in ſewer years, than moſt people ima- 
gined they would be ages in finiſhing. - One 
circumſtance indeed contributed to raiſe a great 
load of envy againſt him ; it was, that in order 
to defray the unmenſe charges of theſe works, 
he removed the public treaſure of Greece 
from Delos, where it uſed to be kept, to 
Athens, where he had himſelf the direction 
ol it. His enemies, both foreign and domeſtic, 
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had the moſt plauſible topic imaginable of 
accuſation againſt him, when they aſſerted the 
injuſtice of laying out the fums contributed' by 
the Grecian allies towards the expenſes of a 
Perſian war, in adorning one particular city. 
PERICLESs likewiſe rendered himſelf v 


pular by a uſeful ſcheme which he propoſed, 


that a large ſquadron of gallies ſubuld be ſent 
out every =_ „with a certain number of 
citizens on board in pay for eight months, in 
order to ſupply their colonies abroad, and to 
ſail round the coaſt and iſlands of Greece, to 
collect the tributes paid by the allies to the 
Athenians. By putting this project in execution, 
two important ends were gained; the eftabliſh= 
ing of a perpetual nurſery for ſeamen, and 
the making of the Athenian flag reſpedted in 
whatever part of the ſea it was diſplayed. Thou 
canſt not wonder, potent miniſter, if by theſe 
methods, by his commanding eloquence, and 
by his ſingular art of managing popular aſſem- 
blies, he not only ſtood his ground againſt CI. 
and Taucypipes, but puſhed his advantages 
ſo far, as to baniſh them both by oftraciſm. 
Yet he ſhowed his love for his country in the 
midft of his reſentment; for before the term 
of Crnon's baniſhment was expired, he drew 
up himſelf a decree for' recalling him at the 
earneſt deſire of the people, then preſſed with 
an unſucceſsful war againſt Lacedemon. It is 
obſerved of Pznicres, that after he had ſur- 
mounted-all oppoſition, and got the manage- 
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ment of affairs into his own hands, there was 
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longer ſo compliant with every demand of the 
people, or ſo ready to fall in with their notions, 
and contrive ſchemes merely to pay his court 
to them; but conſtantly purſued the regular 
plan of meaſures which his prudence didlated, 
notwithſtanding their fickleneſs and diſcontent; 
and partly by the aſcendant he had gained over 
their minds, partly by the ſorce of his oratory, 
obliged them to comply ſo entirely with what- 
ever he propoſed, that the government of 
Athens, during his life-time, may be ſaid to 
have heen in appearance popular, but in truth 
monarchical. d certainly, as it contributed 
not a little to fix the Athenian glory and power 
on a ſolid baſis, that the influence of a ſingle 
man Was an Over-balance toall the inconveninces 
and uncertain politics of republican. conſtitu- 
tions; ſo no man in the city deſerved to poſleſs 
ſuch an influence but PericLes. For his natural 
E was ſtrong, penetrating, and extenſi ve, 
heightened by all the additional luſtre that 
learning and philoſophy (which he chiefly 
owed to 8 could afford ; nor was 
he unacquainted with mulic and the politer 
arts. Theſe accompliſhments , joined to the 
_ politeneſs and dignity of his behaviour, endear- 
ed him to his fellow-citizens; but thoſe which 
rendered him conſiderable amongſt them, were 
his maſterly talents of working upon their hopes 
and fears, ſo as by the one to check their ex- 
ceſſive confidence , When they were proud! 
elated with ſucceſs; by the other, to raiſe 
their drooping ſpirits in conjunctures of diffi- 


Kulty and misfortune; and next, the uſe and 
comprehenſion 
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tomprehenſion of the political maims Mhich 
he conſtantly inculeated: As thut the Athe- 
< nians, inſfead of e N 
expeditions, ſhould contend / ſor the dhief 
place among the Grecian ſtatesz that they 
„ ſhould take every opportunity of improving | 
„their naval force, and permitting no other 
« to lay claim tothe dominion of the fea; that 
they ſhould maintain their digritylanthonor 
< to the height, and ſuffer no inſuſta however - 
ſeemingly ſmall, without making i ſuitable 
returns; becauſe a tame and paſſive behaviour 
in thoſe caſes only laid them open to greater 
inſults.“ Theſe (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
were the great outlines of his polities An 
will, if attended to, afford us a furer:clue to 
his conduct, than the calumnies of his enemies, 
and the idle ſcandal of the comic; poets. ' Is 
it not, for-inſtance, much more rational and 
ſar, to attribute the wär of Samos td the 
neceſſity which he thought there wa of hum- 
bling a people that had refuſed» the Athenian 
mediation, and were able to diſpute the prize 
of nayal power with Athens herſelf, than to 
the intereſt of his miſtreſs Asras IA, Wwhoſe 
countrymen of Mitylene (it is pretended ) i has 
been injured by the Samians? Does he not 
appear to have acted for the good of his cuuntry, 
when he diſcouraged them from | exhauftin 
their treaſures and money in diſtant ſchemes, 
againſt Sicily and /Perha; at a time when da 
nearer home threatened them? And whoever 
conliders the ſtate of affairs in Greece, ſome - 
years before the Peloponneſian war broke out, 
N | SG 5 
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muſt be convinced that the Jealouſy of 


and the aſpiring ſpirit and arbitrary proceedings 
of — were Pfuffeient of themſelves to ex- 
vite the war, without any mixture of the private 
intereſi of PxRIcLEs to inflame it; though as 
there rp — ſame Armen - more than 
ord: umor ari nſt him, it is 
bee fell in the — with the 


poplar dſp litions for a war, in order to 
ert th 


rm that threatened himſelf. But 
this point I have already explained more at 
3 former occaſion. 4 3 
In military CI Ee quen ex- 
ofed his on — 1 — 8 Ilantry; but 
wins remarkably cautious of hazarding the 
under his command; and he | row 
entered upon action, without lea av as little 
room as: le for the fickleneſs. of fortune, 
or the efleds of a happy temerity. Heure, 
though the merit of his exploits as a Pen 
will mot place him in the ſame with 
Taxx1srocLes or CIO, yet he ſet-up. nine 
trophies, whilſt he commanded the armies of 
the fate, and particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
gaining a great naval victory over the Samians. 
Hluſtrwus Mzcanyzvs, as thou haſt already 
equailed this extraordinary miniſter in the ex- 
tent and ſolidity of thy genius and the im- 
formed fo ty ſerviees Which thou baſt per- 
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and her allies againſt the riſing empire of Athens, 
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of days and increaſe of honor. Adieu. 
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H AvI nd ſamiliarized myſelf much of late 
with the hieroglyphical imagery, in order to. 
gain ſome knowledge of the ſacred characters, 
it has been my cuſtom to ſpend a few hours 
every day among the valuable monuments of 
learning in this place, from whenee 1 now 

write to you, Which is called the facred Library. 
It is an apartment . to that ſamous 
tomb of OsuAN DAS, Which they boùſt of here, 

(and I believe juſtly,) as one of the moſt won- 
derful fabrics now exiſting in the known world. 
This noble muſeum; the gallery adjoining, and 
the chamber of the gods and kings; far exeved 
in magnificence the palaces of living monarchs. 
Every ſtranger , upon his firſt coming inte 

, 


t, is ſtruck with wonder at the fiateline(s 


of their buildings; but more ſurpriſed,” When 
he finds the moſt magnificent piles no other 
than the repoſitories of a ſenſeleſs carvaſe or 
a dried mummy; But this is the humor that 
prevails among them; ſor though the ſtructure 
ol their private houſes is admirable in its kind, 
eſpecially if compared with the buildings in 
other countries, yet in their ſepulchras they far 
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exceed them; leaving nothing undone, that the 
molt exquiſite art cam cantrive to beautify the lat 
ter. And though there appears ſomething ridicu- 
lous in this peculiarity, this fantaſtic pageantry in 
death, yet upon reflecting further, one cannot 
diſapprove, of the principle which may have 
pom riſe to it, or which is at leaſt kept up 
Vit amongſt them, namely, the ſetting a low 
value upon the ſhort” time of this preſent life, 
and being only concerned for the reputation 
of their virtue aſter death, And 1 believe 
(though the worſhip of deified mortals was very 
early introduced) theſe magnificent ſepulchres 
have conſegrated the memory of many illuſ- 
trious perſons, and in general were the firſt 
public temples. However, there is ſomething 
in this place extremely affecting to a, contem- 
lative mind; the lively figures of ſo many kings, 
| 2 and great men, as are here repreſented 
in company With the gods, in the ſame | atti- 
; were, bring down, all ages to the pteſent 
inſtant, and ſtrike; one's fancy in a pleaſing 
manner, rather to be felt: than expreſſed. 
And though I do not approve of their giving 
form to immortal beings, yet chere is ſome what 
4 eat and noble in the thought of ranking il- 
Tuſii firious, perſonages; amidſt immortal natures. 
Around that room, in which. it is ſuppoſed 
that the king's body lies interred, are.curiouſly 
pidtured, in ſeveral leſſer apartments, all the 
facred animals of Agypt- The whole building 
about the tomb is ten furlongs in circuit: at 
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the firſt entrance, you are led through a portico 
of various- colored marbles, two hundred feet 
in u into a ſtone gallery of four hundred; 
it is Tup 


carved after the antique manner. The roof 
has an azure ſky beſpangled with ſtars. Paſſing 
through this periſtylion you enter into another 
portico, which ſtill improves upon your ad- 
miration, with more curious carving and greater 
variety. At the entrance ſtand three ſtatues ; 
the ſigures are wonderful, not only for their 
prodigious ſize, but for the beauty of the ſtone, 


and excellency of the workmanſhip; in which 


the proportions are ſo nicely" preſerved; that 


the moſt diſcerning eye has never been able 
to diſcover the leaſt fault or blemiſh in them. 


The middle one, in a fitting poſture, is the 


king OsManDuas,'' which is more than ſeven 


cubits high; the other two; his daughter and 


mother, ftanding on each hand of him. The 
inſcription upon that of the king has, I think, 
juſtly challenged any other prince to excel 


him in any of his works. The ſecond gallery 
was much damaged by the ravages of Can- 
BYSES, yet there ſtill remain ſeveral pieces of 
ſculpture about it, which repreſent OsM AN 


puas's wars with the Bactrians. In the firſt 


wall the king is ſeen aſſaulting a bulwark, 


environed with a river, Which is generally 


taken for the Eulæus, that furrounds the cit- 
adel of Suſa. The ſculpture in the royal palaces 
of Suſa and Perſepolis is much the ſame with 
what I find here. They were both beautiſied 


\ 


ported with beaſts inſtead of pillars, 
each of one entire ſtone ſixteen cubits high, 
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buildings 8 are ſuppoſed to be as ancient 
as the age of Menno. , Who was the ſon of 
OsMAnDUuAs, if not the ſame perſon. In the 
centre of this gallery is a periſiylion open to 
the aw ut top, and in it was raiſed a large altar 
of coſtly marble and excellent workmanſhip, 
but boch the altar and the pillars of the periſ- 
tylion are much impaired. Next is the gallery 
adjoining to this muſeum, in which is to be 


ſeen the king adorned in his moſt gorgeous 


robes, offering a tribute of gold and ſilver to 
the gods. And in the apartment beyond, where 
he is ſuppoſed to lie buried, begins a fiately 
aſcent leading to the top; of the whole monu- 
ment, over Which was ſormerly a border of 
gold of three hundred and fixty-five cubits in 
compaſs and a cubit thick, but it was carried 
away by Cansrses, and the place is ſince ſup- 

_ by one of braſs of the ſame dimenſions. 
Within the diviſion of every-cubit are the ſe- 
veral days of the year engraven, with the 
riſings and ſettings of the ſtars, and the effeds 
en by them. For the Theban prieſts 
have been very exact in lating the courſe 

of the year , having found ſo great a variation 

 occalioned by the lunar reckonings. For twelve 
' revolutions of the moon not being equal to the 
ſolar cycle, the months muſt of neceſſity by 

degrees change their place, and in a great 
number of years the' feftival, which was fixed 
to the beginning of the ſummer ſolfiice, would 


+ £33 Strabo, lib. xv. 4 Ibid. lib. xvii. | 


bo * * 
”— Fr 81 as 1 1 


\ 
be removed -into. the midſt of the winter. 


Obſerving this deſect, they ſaw a neceſſity of 
adding five. days to the end of every twelve 


months, which they reckoned at thirty days 


each, to make up the courſe of the year; of 
which they gave an account under the diſguiſe 
of this fable: Mxacunr being once at dice with 
the moon, he got from her the 72d part of 
the year, which he afterwards added to the 


360 days, which were anciently the. days of 
the year, and therein celebrated the feltivals 


of their gods 35, Thence the names of theſe 
ſeveral additional days were taken from the 
gods; the firſt was called Oss, wit. being 
celebrated in honor of him; the ſecond Arvens, 
dedicated to the ſenior Onxus; the third to 
Treno; the fourth to Isis; the fifth to Narrn x, 
the wife of Trrno, and lifter to Isis. The 
prieſts, who are curious to preſerve an exact 
regiſter af time among themſelves, though leſs 


concerned to redify the inaccuracies of the 


vulgar, have by continual obſervations, ſince 
thoſs additional days were taken in, diſcover- 
ed that there wanted fill fix hours in every 
year to render it complete. For this reaſon, 
in their hieroglyphical manner, when they 
would expreſs a year, they name a quadrant, 
becauſe from one riſing of Soruis the 


to another, the fourth part of a day is added; 


ſo that by their moſt exact caleulatiana the 


year 
conſiſis of 365 days and a quadrant , or the 
; 7 SLLOCOHLLLIB IT wort 


35 Plutar, de Iſid. & Of 


36 Horapolle, Hicrogl. lib. i. 6.6. Dioder. Sicul lib. i 
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| fourth part of a day, which makes the in- 


tercalation of a day neceſſary every ſourth year. 


Hut as the Ægyptians, | by a ſuperſtitious 


uſage, which the prieſts willingly indulge them 
in, muſt have their ſeſtivals run through eve 


4 


of 


day in the year, the civil year is ftill. left ac- 
cording to the 365 cubital ſegments, without 


any reckoning of a ſupernumerary day in the 
fourth year. The burying-places of the ancient 
kings „ which lie above the Memnonium, and 
are cut by moſt exquiſite art in the natural 


rock, have not eſcaped my notice. The obeliſks 
ſound in thoſe repoſitories declare their power 
and greatneſs, their numerous armjes, and 
the tribute they impoſed upon conquered na- 
tions. Indeed there 1s nothi 


of note, which I have not made the ſubject 


of obſervation. My quality in Perſia entitles 


me to a handſome reception every where in 
Egypt; but the humanity of Puarnuces, the 
governor of Thebes, is more than an ordina 


Friendſhip; it is by his means 1 have had the 
eaſieſt acceſs wherever my curioſity led me. 


FT have oſten wondered at his generous and 
diſintereſted regard ſor a ſtranger, and ſhall 


always think of it with gratitude: he courts 


my ſtay, and fails not to make it agreeable. I 


told him lately, Thad through his favor gratiſied 


my curioſity ſufficiently, and ſhould: ſhortly 


take a little ramble in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes, as far as Syene; before I ſet ſorwards 
for Heliopolis. Yes, Orsames, ſaid he with 
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ing about Thebes 
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a ſmile, but you are miſtaken, if you think 


you have ſeen Thebes: upon which he gave 
orders to his ſervants that a barge ſhould be 
ready, when I pleaſed, to carry me over the 


river to Tentyra, and that I ſhould be condud- 
ed to the top of Is18's temple s. I knew Paar- 
NUCEs too well, to think any propoſal of his 
deſerved to be neglected : accordingly one 
morning, when the air was clear, I paſſed 
over to Tentyra, a ſmall city „if compared to 

Thebes. It ſtands on a hill on the oppoſite 
ſhore. The temple of Isis is its moſt conſiderable 
building, and well deſerves a particular defcrip- 
tion, it the many works of this kind did not 
make that tedious. . I ſhall only obferve, that 
the whole front lies in the ſame line, except 
one large portico, which projeds in the middle. 
On each hde from the portico run three ranges 
of granite columns, which form a noble piazza, 
and ſupport the building. The columns are of 
an extraordinary height, and the circumference 


ſuch as ſeven men could ſcarcel fathom; from 
whence I ſhall leave you to judge of the mag- 


niſicence of the whole. As ſoon as I reached 
the top of the temple, I ſaw plainly why my 
friend PuArnuces had told me I had not yet 


38 The ruins of this temple are ſtill extant, accord 
ing to the relations of modern travellers, who fay it 
Was a temple. of 'Stxaris; but as the worſhip of that 
god was not introduced into Aegypt till the reign af 


king, Protur, many ages aſter this period of time, * 


muſt ſuppoſe it was originally dedicated to Isis, and 
afterwards. turned to the worſhip of Sznaris. Note by 
* ihe. tranſlator, ; 115+} 6:5 I 4 l n i 01 i 551 144 
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ſeen Thebes. Here I was raiſed by the ad- 
vantage of the ground and the additional height 
of the temple; I ſaw the Nile under me inter- 
ſperſed with ſmall iſlands, none of which were 
unoccupied near ſo wealthy a city. Some 
ſerved for ſtations to ſmall veſſels; and con- 
tained the huts of fiſhermen ; others planted 
with fruits and vegetables to ſupply the town; 
and ſome adorned with the houſes of wealthy 
citizens, and laid outintq commodious gardens. 
The numberleſs veſſels, that paſſed by them 
continually, diſcovered ſo ing very new 
and pleaſing, and ſet before me the whole 
traffic of Ægypt; all whoſe great cities lying on 
the banks a e Nile uſe this one channel for 
the conveyance of their merchandize, and as 
far as my eye could reach north and ſouth, 
the ſcene of buſineſs was continued. But I 
was ſent hither to take a view of Thebes, an 
object too large (as PnARNUcES thought) whilſt 
T was in the midſt of it, and therefore very 
qudiciouſly ſet me at this diſtance. The air was 
clear, and a briſk wind diſperſed the ſmoke. 
of the city, which lay ſtretched on the oppolite 
bank, and riſing before me toward the eaſtern 
mountains. I had made myſelf acquainted with 
its different quarters, and knew its moſt con- 
ſiderable ſtructures; ſo was better fitted for 
ſuch a view, and could take it in without 
confuſion. The temples and palaces preſented 
themſelves to me like lofty cedars aboye the 
reſt of the. foreſt; and I now could obſerve 
fome proportions in thoſe great works, which 
beſore were loſt to me, becauſe I viewed them 
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1 


niſhment only, now ſhowed beauty, order 


9 


and exquiſite deſign. Thoſe vaſt ſtatues and 


prodigious groups of figures ſeemed fit orna- 


ments in their place. 1 could from hence, by 


my extenfive proſpect, fee the wiſdom of the 
ſounder of this city in the choice of its ſituation, 
in regard to its accommodations and ſecurity. 
Two or three days aſter I went to Paannuces, 


to inform him of my intended journey: he 


ſaid, he wiſhed I could have found any thing 
to have detained me longer, and aſked me, 
how I liked the proſpect from Isis's temple? 
1 anſwered, it was above all 1 had met with 
before; I had ſeen the handſome ſtreets of 
| Thebes, noble palaces, curious obeliſks, ſtatues, 
and temples, but never could have formed the 
idea that proſpect imprinted on my mind. He 
ſtept out of the room, and immediately brought 
the very proſped L have been meer, painted 
upon linen, and ſeveral 3 of the re- 
markable edifices of Syene, (v 

ſeen,) telling me, theſe, he fancied, might 
vie with the maſter-pieces of Greece, and as [ 
ſhould: have an opportunity of making the 
compariſon , deſired my acceptance of them; 
which I ſhall preferve with the utmoſt care, 
not more on account of their value than my 
efteem for Puaxnuces. For his fake I ſhould 
leave Thebes with reluctance, did I not hope 
thereby to furniſh myſelf with materials for fo 
agreeable a correſpondence as CLeanDER's, 
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| CLearDER to Hrpasees. 


1. my laſt letter, Hypasezs, I endeavoured 
to offer thee ſome reaſons for the fabulous 
uncertainty of the Grecian hiſtory in the earlieſt 
ages; and I concluded with applying one 
general remark to this particular nation, viz. 
that the introduction of civil government into 
the world, gave riſe to hiſtorical truth. I 
would obſerve, in the next place, that it can 
hardly be ſaid till very lately, that any hiſtorian 
hath appeared amongſt them; i. e. any man 
who delerves the name of an hiſtorian, fince 
moſt of thoſe writings which are entitled hiſ- 
tories, may ſcarcely be conſtrued to extend 
beyond a naked regiſter of public events. 
What other character can be given of the 
works of ArcpiLocuus, or Trrtaetnegs of 
Rhegium ? Will the Cretan hiſtory of XENON, 
or the Lydian kings of XanTavs the Sardian, 
plead. admittance for them into the libraries of 
the learned? Can the Theogony of ArisTeAs lay 
claim to our eſteem, or Damasrtes of Sigeum 
be remembered to poſterity from his treaties 
of nations and cities? Equally fabulous and dry, 
we can neither reflect on them, after a ſerious 
| peruſal, with ſatisfaion, nor propoſe them 
\ as models for imitation. Hecarteus the Mileſian, 
and HELLAnicvs of Mitylene, have within theſe 
fifty years improved and reformed hiſtorical 
| knowledge to a great degree; but even then it 


; VL ET T HRS. 1897 
might be regarded only as in the dawn: the 


honor of cafrying it to any kind of perfection 
was reſerved to 8 For if we con- 
ſider the variety of his learning, and the co- 
8288 of his ſubject, the ſmoothneſs of his 

tyle, and the — icuity of his narration, We 
5 find that e 14 Gion of the poets, and the 
dull annals of laborious compilers , will bear 
no proportion either in profit or in pleaſure, 
when compared with his hiſtory. He begins 
it with Cannauras and Cyrus, and brings it 
down to the battle of Mycale towards the latter 
end of Xerxes's reign, which bee the 
ſpace of one hundred and twenty years. 

ides the ſtory of the Greeks and 2 
is the main argument of his work, he throws 
in that of other nations, by way of epiſode 
or digreſſion. This extraordinary perſon was 
born at Halicarnaſſus, a Grecian colony in the 
Leſſer Aha, not long before the invaſion of 
Greece by the armies ofXznxes. In his youth, 
he retired from his native city to Samos, in order 
to avoid the arbitrary proceedings of LYcnamis, 
the grandſon of the famous ArTEMIs1A, who 
acquitted himſelf with ſo much honor in the 


naval engagement at Salamis. It was there he 


formed himſelf upon the dialect of Iona, and 
compiled his hiſtory. This was indeed a place 
more pecuharly fitted to his purpoſe; for as 
in every democratical government, ſo in that 
of Samos, a man is neither biaſfed by hopes 
nor by fears, and is at liberty to commend, 

without the leaſt im bore of ee of deacon to 

cenſure, without that of malice or 
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190 ATHENIAN 


In the mean while he ſpared no pains to in- 
form himſelf of all that was neceſlary, in the 
beſt manner which he could. To. this end he 
travelled into Egypt, ſurveyed its chief towns, 
converſed with the prieſts of Thebes and Mem- 
phis, and penetrated into the principles of their 
religion and learning, as far as his own ſagacity 
could carry him, and their recluſeneſs would 
permit him. He travelled through the. ſeveral 
canton and republics of Greece, ſaw the prin- 
cipal cities of Aſia, and viſited the borders of 
Thrace , Scythia, and Arabia. Returning, 
however, after a long voluntary exile, into 
his own country, he bore a conſiderable part 
in the expulſion of the tyrant; but meetin 
with envy from his fellow-citizens, inſtead o 
that gratitude which he expected, as the uſt 
reward of his ſervices, he came to Athens; 
and aſter about a twelvemonth's ſtay here, de- 
parted into Italy with a colony of Athenians, 
to build a city called Thurium, near the ruins 
of the ancient Sybaris. As ſoon as he had drawn 
up his hiſtory from the materials he had col- 
lected with ſuch infinite diligence and induſtry, 
he determined to expole it to the judgment of 
all Greece. It happened, that during his re- 
lidence at Athens, beſides the feaſt of Pan- 
athenza, where he read over his work aloud, 
the Olympian exerciſes were then performing, 
to which the Grecians reſorted in general from 
each ſtate, and thus he had a very fair op- 
portunity given him to put his deſign in execu- 
tion. y of his auditors had no doubt been 
perſonally engaged in ſome of the battles againſt 
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Xenxes and Marponivs, and not one of them 
could be unaequainted with the principal ſadis 
ofa war, ſo honorable to Greece, and inglorious 
to Perſia. In the midſt of this aſſembly he 
declared, that he appeared before. them, not 
ſo much a + gue of their games, as a com- 
titor for the prize of reputation; and recited 
is work publicly a ſecond time with univerſal 
applauſe and approhation. Nothing can be a 
greater teſtimony of this applauſe, than that the 
names of the nine muſes have been given to 
the nine books of his hiſtory; as if the com- 
pofition were above the ſtandard of humanity, 
and the joint labor of thoſe celebrated divinities. 
If, alter a judgment ſo unanimous, and in 
every reſped ſo valuable, I may be allowed to 
add my own, I muſt freely confeſs, Hynasess, 
that I have received more inſtruction ſrom the 
hiſtory of HeroporTus, than from any author 
within the little ſphere of my obſervation. 
Every part of the narrative ſuggeſted matter 
of entertainment to the imagination, and uſeful 
improvement to the mind. I conſidered myſelf 
one while as under the protection and guidance 


of the moſt eminent heroes of antiquity, as 


having their bright example before my eyes, 
and in the future courſe of my actions attend- 
ing to the noble principles which influenced 
their conduct in life. I conſidered myſelf 


another while as a citizen of the world at 


large; as diveſted of every national prejudice 
or falſe biaſs, while the great men ol paſt ages 
ſubmitted to my cenſure; and in my own breaſt 
I pronounced an impartial and diſintereſted 
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ſentence on their charagers. In each of theſe - 
views, hiſtory may be called the ſchool, where 
the living, that would be wiſe, are the ſcholars; 


where the dead, as well the fools as the wiſe, 


are frequent leſſons of courage and experience 
to generals, of prudence and fidelity to miniſ- 


ters, of moderation and juſtice to kings. Hence 
every perſon, in his ins capacity, may 
learn to merit the diſtinguiſhing name of a 
man; and princes are warned, that they are 
no more than men, and that ſame is always 
juſt to the dead, however partial to the living. 
In ſhort, nothing can be more agreeable, than 
by the means of hiſtory to accompany M11- 


 TiaDEs at Marathon, 'TaemisrocrLEs at Salamis, 


or Crow at Mycale. To be placed as a ſpec- 
tator out of all hazards; to reap wiſdom from 
the danger of others; to regulate what one has 


to do by what has been done; to foretel the 
future by the paſt; and thus to become a di- 


viner, without magic ; and a prophet, with- 
out inſpiration. But I forbear to ſay any thing 
farther on this theme : thou muſt pardon'me, 
Hrpasess, for having troubled thee ſo long; 
but-it was impoſſible for me not to enlarge on 
the excellence and utility of hiſtory, When I 
was ſpeaking of the man, who hath firſt placed 
it in its true dignity and luſtre. Adieu. | 
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{Ns I had: no particular commands to dehver 


to thee, | have neglected. to write to Athens 
ſor ſome time; and to ſay the truth, my 
CLeanDER, thy diligence is ſugh;,! that it leaves - 
us nothing to hope ſor on the ſide of inſorma- 
tion; and thy ſagaeity is ſo great; that it an- 
ticipates the wiſell inſiructions of the miniſters. 
Think not that I mean to flatter thee; for as 
thou knoweſt me to be: framed; of -a. temper 
above indulging chat vice, even to the weakeſt 
of princes, it would ill become me, when I 
am ſpeaking to a man of ſenſe. The, cruel 
roceedings of the Achenians againſt the Pe- 
loponneſian ambaſſadors have not deterred the 
Lacedemonians from ſending another to this 
court in their ſtead. His name, it ſeems, is 
PYrRACMON. As ſoon as he arrived here, he 
addreſſed himſelf to thy friend Hypasess,.the 
chamberlain , telling him, he |was a Spartan 
by nation , and demanded; an audience of the 
king. | Hypasezs! acquainted him with the ce- 
remony of proſtration, which it ig abſolutely 
neceſſary that all ſhould comply with, Who are 
willing to be admitted into the chamber of 
preſence. For, ſays he, we lere ordered 
„ by the law to adore) our ſovereign as the 
„living image of —— Which ſuſtains 
« and preſerves the univerſe.” To which the 
other anſwered with. the Lacomec 2 and 
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not wonder at the other. I was extremely 
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pride; © I will do nothing that ſhall be thought 
%a diſhonor to my country;” and thereſore an 
audience was reſuſed him. However, he has 
had ſeveral -conferences with MecaByzus and 
myſelf ; but his behaviour and his inſtructions 
are both fo reſerved; that it is impoſlible ſor 
us to learn any particulars of moment from 
him. His 'only buſineſs, as far as I can colled 
it from all Which he has ſaid, is, to put the 
king to a ſruitleſs expenſe, ' without offering 
any ſuitable recompence; and to aſk ſor ſup- 

lies, without propoſing any mutual adyan- 

ges to Perſia: This requeſt, thou mayeſt eaſily 
conjecture, is regarded as wild and extravagant; 
beſides, it is not conliſtent with the political 
views of our court, and the reſolution of the 
Perſian council, to interſere in the civil broils 
and diſſenſions of Greece, while the _— 


republics are deſtroying one another upon equ 


terms. It will be our part, whenever that 
time ſhall come, to throw ourſelves into the 
ſcale of the weakeſt; an argument which has 
already been fully treated oſ in a former letter, 
and upon that account will more properly be 


waved at the preſent. 


] agree with thee, that the removal of 
PzrIcLes was an ad of folly ;, and that his 


ſudden reftoration' to the higheſt offices in the 


commonwealth was at once an inſtance of the 


wiſdom and — ofthe Athenian people; 
but as I was not ſurpriſed at the one, ſo I could 


* by * 


” 


de Vide Letter xiv. and xaiv 3 50g 
21 | | 


pleaſed with the relation which. thou gayelt me 
of thy, viſit to that excelent ſlateſman, on thy 
return from Salamis; nor was I without, hopes, 
that, by the dexterity and politeneſs of thy 
converſation, thou mighteſt have procured 
ſome material intelligence from him, And 

et how. precarious is every proſpect of human 
1 Soon aſter his reſtoration, vy were 
told of the waſting diſeaſe that preyed upon 
him; and, lo! thy next brought the moving 
narrative of his death. Senſible as I Was, that 
Greece had loſt her ableſt politician, and that 


the moſt powerful obſtacle to the deſigns of 


ARTAXERXES was removed, I could not help 
yielding for a moment to the ſoft impreſſions 
ol tenderneſs and ſorrow. The unaffected en- 
comium which he beſtowed upon himſelf be- 
fore he died, gave me the rye gol idea I had 
ever entertained of his mild and equitable ad- 
miniſtration. PERICLEs Was above the genius 
of the city that produced him; for: he ſeemed 
born to monarchical ſway , notwithfiandan 
Providence had placed him in a republigan,liate, 
Such however was his influence, that though 
in effec, he ſettled the moſt important points 
according to his own inclinations, yet his n 
inclinations were guided by the trueſt diſcre- 
tion, and conſiſtent with the molt. perſect 
freedom, Well might he then be reverenced 
as the father of his country; a name which he 
expreſſed, not in any royal formality of titles, 
but in the real courſe of his government. Thus 
much, I think, thou mayelt reaſonably expect 
irom me, as a due tribute of praiſe to the 
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198 ATHENIAN. 
character of a good: miniſter in the ſervice of 


his country, and to the memory of a great 


man, though an enemy to Perſia. 

The ſiege of Platæa, according to the ac- 
counts I have received of the place, will laſt, 
in all probability, a conſiderable while longer. 
It is certainly a town of conſequence to the 
Athenians,” and deſerves well of them , for its 
ſteady adherence to their intereſt in the preſent 


war, and of all Greece, for its inviolable attach- 


ment to the common cauſe. Fail not to ſend 


the earlieſt news of the motions of Prormio's 


fleet. In the mean time forget not to inform 
thyſelf of the intrigues in the city, and who 
is likely to ſucceed 'PertcLEs in the popular 
eſteem and adminiſtration. But theſe things 1 
forbear to enlarge upon, and therefore intruſt 
thee to the ſale dictates of thy own obſervation 
and prudence. In ſhort, I have nothing to add 
further, than the ſincereſt expreſſions of the 
pleaſure which 1 take in thy approved capacity 
for buſineſs, and the ſtrongeſt exhortation J 
can give thee, to perſevere in the ſame courſe 
of fidelity and obedience. Be affured, Crr- 
'ANDER, this alone will recommend thee to the 
protection of -OroMasDEs, and the favor of our 
mighty maſter, for whoſe health I pray, be- 
fore the morning walks over the dews of eaſtern 
hills, and after the ſun ſinks into the oceans of 
the weſt! *Adieu. 2.7 
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HE military operations of this campaign 
prove. a great deal more active, than thaſe of 


the two former; whether. it is chat the, ani- 


moſities of the contending ſtates, inſiead of 
decaying, grow more vigorous, by, the con- 
tinuance of the war; or, that the hopes, which 
were ſormerly entertained of peace being 
quite vaniſhed ſince the ſrui negotiatibns 
of laſt year, che various parties „chat prevail 
in theſe republics, are agreed to give a different 


turn to their private reſentments, by exerting 


them only againſt the common enemy 
I intend, this diſpatch ſhall contain an exact 
account of ſuch, material events as we 
pened ſince the death of. PERIELES., SD a aver 
The Peloponneſian army 4s ſtill employe ed, 
or rather — — itſelf, at the ſiege olf Platza, 
with no great. 23 to themſelves, or damage 
to their enemies. The laſt letters from thence 
ſay , that the beſieged have lately made; a vi- 
gorous ſally, and undermined a mount, which 
the beſiegers had raiſed to plant their engines 
upon, and command the rampart of the, place. 
An account is arrived here of an unſucceſsſul 
expedition, which the Ambraciots and Spartans 
have made againſt Acarnania., It was projecte 
by the ſormer, in co nction with the Cha- 
onians and ſome ve her kee 1ans, Who inhabit 
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the frontiers of Greece towards Macedonia. 
They perſi ukded/-the Lacedemonians to ſend 


them a thouſand men, under the command of 


(xeMUsy an officet of good reputation; whilli 
the Corinthians-and the other allies were pre- 
paring a large fleet with tranſports to join then, 
and complete the conqueſt of Acarnania. Cxr- 
KUsimagming.he ſhould over-run the country 


upon the firſt inroad , ſet forward without 
ſtaying for this reinforcement, with his army 


drawn up in three columns. As he advanced 
towards Straton, the metropolis of Acarnania, 
the inhabitants made a briſk attack upon a 
column of Chaonians, who led the van, and 


Mere imprudently marched forward ſome lea- 


pies beyond the reſt of the army. Theſe bar- 
Parians made no great reſiſtance, and were 


entirely routed; which ſo diſcouraged CNRuVs, 


that lie retreated with ſome precipitalion, leſt 
he ſhould be intercepted by the fuccours that 
were allembling for the relief of Straton. 


Ihe ſatisfadtion, which the Athenians ex- 


reſs at the failure of this enterpriſe, which, 
owever yell conduded, could have afleded 
them but very remotely, is much heightened 
'by the news they received yeſterday of a naval 
victory, which their fleet, cominanded by 
Pnonu io, has gained over that of the Corin- 
-thians. The ſirſt notice they received of it 
was by ſeeing a trireme enter the harbour of 
Piræus with the ufual marks of ſucceſs. The 
officers' and ſailors were ranked upon the deck 
crowned with garlands, and filling the air with 
repeated acclamations. The ſhip herſelf was 


* 
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hung with wrecks of ſhattered veſſels of the 
enemy, and adorned with trophies of arms, 


whilſt the oars kept time to the harmony of 
muſical inſtruments. Great multitudes of people 


flocked inſtantly to en 8 agreeable ſpec- 
tacle from the ſhore. The captain , whoſe 
name is Di0MEDON, landed and went directly 


to the Prytaneum , (or town-houſe ,, where 


the Prytanes have a plain repaſt prepared every 
day for, them at the public charge,) and de- 


livered his letters 4100 their — tay Theſe 


magiſtrates immediately aſſembled the ſenate ; 
aſter the letters had been read there, 


they were communicated to the impatient people 
in an extraordinary aſſembly that very evening, 


To-morrow is appointed. as a day of thankſgiv- 


ing at all their temples for this ſuccefs.|, I have 


obtained a copy of the diſpatch ſentby Paorno, 
with an account of the action, which I have 
encloſed in this packet. It ſhows as well the 
experience and ip! irit of the admiral, as the 


honeſt plainneſs 


fore I imagined, noble ſcribe, that a ſight of 
it would not be diſagreeable to * * the 
reſt of the Perſian | Gn Aion. 
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1 RECEIVED the orders you ſent me to prevent 
the fleet of Corinth and the other confederates 
from joining with CN Rus and the Ambraciots; 
and hope you will not be diſſatisſied with the 
manner in Which 1 have executed them. Upon 
the firſt advice that they were ſailed from the 
Criſſæan gulph, I weighed anchor from Nau- 
pactus with twenty gallies, in order to attend 
their motions, and came up with them juſt as 
they were got out of the Shaits. As ſoon 
as we deſcried' their fleet, Which conſiſted of 


ſorty-ſeven ſbil, under the command of three 
admrals, making the beſt of its way from Patræ 


to the oppoſite continent of Acarnania, I held 
a council of war with the other captains; in 
which it was determined, notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority of number lay on their ſide, 10 
venture an engagement. We conſidered thut 


they were r ſurniſhed for the land- ſervice 


than a naval action; and that the goodneſs of 
our ſhips, and the experience and courage of 
our feamen, would be an over-balance to our 
inferiority in point of force. Accordingly, on 


the twentieth of the month Thargelion in the 


morning, the ſails were ordered to be ſtruck, 
the rowers to lower themſelves under the deck, 
the ſoldiers to repair to their reſpective flations, 


and the ſquadron to fall into a line of battle. 


* 
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The enei „obſerving that they could not 
eſca np can” Bras fighting, rover their fleet 
in the form of a roundel, placing the larger 
veſſels on the outſide, as a-defence to the tranſ- 
ports, which were diſpoſed in the midſt. Five 
of their ſwifteſt gallies were likewiſe ordered 
to be ready to ſally out upon us through the 
vacant ſpaces of the line, in whatever part we 
ſhould make an impreſſion. In this poſture we 
continued ſome time, till an eaſterly. wind, 
which blows every morning out of the gulph, 
ariſing, I obſerved that their fleet was not 
only contracted by it into a narrower compals, 
but their order conſiderably diſturbed. I 
thought this favorable opportunity not to be 
omitted, and therefore ordered the ſignal of 
battle to be hung out, and the trumpets; to 
_ ſound a charge from the admiral's ſhip, which 
was immediately followed round the reſt of 
the ſquadron. The ſirſt encounter was rough; 
a Cormthian ſhip commanded by Macaon, one 
of the admirals, endeavo to break my 
oars; but I avoided the ſhock, and alter giving 
her a volley of darts and ſtones, bore down 
upon the poop, and flung a bridge over her, 
and notwithſtanding a ſmart oppoſition, entered 
ſoldiers on board her, when ſhe ſurrendered. 
In the mean time the refit of the ſquadron broke 
into the enemy's line, and diſperſed their Whole 
fleet: DromeDon, trierarch of the Thetts, and 
'Demosrnenes, trierarch of the Wereids, diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves in a peculiar manner. The 
former, though he was attacked by two of 
the enemys ſhips, who attempted to board him 
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with grappling-irons, repulſed them both, put 
the nr ent 5 K the other. The 
latter ſhattered ſeveral of the Corinthian ſhips, 
and always ftretched a-head after the fliers; 
leaving thoſe he had damaged, for others that 
followed him to take. In general, your officers 
and ſoldiers behaved themſelves with a gallantry 
and fkill becoming Athenians. We have made 
ourſelves maſters of twelve ſhips, and a great 
many priſoners ; and after erecting a trophy, 
and confecrating a galley to Neetune at Mo- 
lycricum, returned to Naupactus, from whence 
I have diſpatched Diomepon with this account. 
I cannot conclude, without preſſing you in the 
moſt earneſt manner, to fend me a large and 
ſpeedy reinforcement, or elſe the preſent ſucceſs 
can never turn to any future advantage. Your 
enemies, far from being diſcouraged, redouble 
their preparations. The remainder of the con- 
quered fleet are rendezvouſed at Cyllene, the 
arfenal of the Eleans, where they have been 
| one by Cnemus and Brasives, whom the 
acedæmonians have ſent with ſupplies of men 
and money. They 2 out, that they ſhall ſoon 
be able to put to ſea with feventy fail.  _ 
Whereſore, Athenians, let not any delays, 
proceeding from faction or intereſt, retard the 
courſe of your bukneſs, and produce incon- 
veniencies, which in ſormer times have proved 
highly detrimental to you, and may be fatal 
now. Confider how ungrateful it would be 
towards the gods, not to ſocord the profperous 
beginning they have ſent you; how inexeuſable 
towards yourſelves, if you do not maintain 
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the empire of che ſea , which your anceſtors 
tranſmitted down: to you in full luſtre at the 
price of ſo much blood; and how unaccountable 
it muſt appear in the eyes of all Greece, if the 
vidorsare not as ſolicitous to improve their ad- 
vantages, as the vanquiſhed to repair their 
ww Farewel. FT t — 
From on board the Mix EVA quinquireme, P. 
in the harbour of Naupactus. 


LETTER XLVIT. 


OnsAuxs to CLEAN DER. From Syene in 
; Thebais. 


1 reports I had heard of the wonderful 
cataract and other natural curioſities about this 
Pen , incited me to make an excurhon hither, 
before I ſet forward on my journey into the 
Lower Agypt. But here, I can aſſure you, 
my excurſion terminates, left you might ſuſpect 
that I am going further into the barren wilds 
of Mthiopia, or the burning ſands of Libya; 
and'l am not forry it has led me ſo far, a8 T 
can hereby impart to you ſome new diſcoveries 
relating to the Egyptian worſhip, which 1 
believe are yet unkaown in Greece, not man 

of that country having extended their trave 

to theſe remote corners of Agypt. Befides that, 
they are of ſuch a nature, as the ſuperſtitious 
Greeks would not be much intereſted in making. 
For although thoſe who travel, are generally 
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divulging any of their 
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men of better ſenſe, and underſiandings elevat- 


above the vulgar, 1 are they cautious of 
iſcoveries, Which might 


help to undeceive the more ignorant. I had 
often heard at Thebes, that the people ſurther 


of 


in Thehais paid nothing towards the charge 
thoſe animals uſed there and in the Lower 


Egypt in the ſervice of the inferior gods “. 
I have wondered much, why they in particular 
were exempted, but never could be rightly 
inſormed of the reaſon of ſo 2 an ex- 


eniption, until I came to this p 


ace; ſo careſul 


are the prielis and devotees of that ſuperſtitious 

worſhip to conceal and diſguiſe every thing that 
it is not their intereſt to publiſh. Upon coming 
hither, I was ſenſible of a great change from 
that pomp and pageantry, with which the 


religious of other parts in Egypt have ſo ex- 


travagantly overloaded the worſhip of their 

ods. When I entered one of their temples, 
1 Was {truck with the awful ſolemnity of the 
place; and it raiſed in me a devout ſeriouſnels, 


which all che ſculpture and ſenſible repreſenta- 


tions oſ the gods had never before done in thoſe 
1 had elſewhere ſeen. There was ſomething 


plain and g lunple in its ornaments, yet when 
taken together, ſeemed great and augult; and 


extremely well adapted to excite a mechanical 
devotion; for I cannot call that otherwiſe, 
which is excited by any thing leſs than the 


pu 


mind abſtracts itſelf from all material o jeds, 


re contemplation of Ozomaspes, when the 


„ 
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and ſeeks no other temple but its own breaſt. 
A few hieroglyphics and emblematical figures 
were raiſed in ſculpture from the walls; and 
the Athiopians , of whom the Syenites are 
a part, aſcribe to themſelves the invention 'of 
it. One figure preſents itſelf at the entrance, 
which is rather remarkable, but ſeems placed 
there rather to characterize the powers and 
attributes, than intended for the ſhape and 
figure of the divinity they worſhip. It was a 
ſerpent with an hawk's head : but the ac- 
count I received from them of their religion 
was this: That they owned no mortal being 
to be god, but their god CNE; and him 
* they aſſerted to be without beginning and 
« without end, the maker and governor of 
« the univerſe s. The ſerpent ſeems to 
ſymbolize that ſpirit and vivific energy, which 
is by him diffuſed through all nature. And 
thus, ſay they, we are taught by Eexrs, our 
greateſt hierophant and ſcribe, that tlie firſt 
„ moſt divine being is as a ſerpent having an 
« hawk's head, beautiful to look on, who, 
< if he opens his eyes, fills the univerſe with 
light; if he winks, darkneſs is made. How 
ever, in religion I cannot approve even of 
this emblematical imagery; ſor by uſing it in 
order to bring down any terious truths to the 

level of common und dings, we are too 
'apt to materialize in our thoughts the nature 
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of the divine Being. And I am aſraid it has 
but too often led the way to that ſenſelel(s ſu- 
perſtition and worſhip of animals, which ex- 
trayagantly prevails in moſt other parts of this 
country. Yet it gives me pleaſursto find, that 
amidſt all theſe corruptions the notion of one 
Supreme Deity is not totally and umverſally 

obliterated; and that the ſame good demon, 
whom we call Oromaspes, the great author 
of the world, is not only adored among us in 
Perſia, but his worſhip fiill preſerved even 
amidſt all the monſtrous rites and ſuperſtitions 
of Agypt. It may not be unworthy of your 
notice, what with much prying into their an- 
cient learning I have in general collected, and 
which I am under no reſtrictions not to reveal 
to you, viz. that the firſt Tnorn, or Mrr- 
CURY,, Whoſe remains are preſerved on their 
pillars and in their ſacred books, never ſo 
much as mentions the Supreme Deity, who 
is above all things, or names, him in the mak- 
ing of the world; and only aſcribes divinity 
to certain mortal men and women , and 
thoſe ſuch as cannot be applauded from the 
ſtory of their exploits either for wiſdom or 
virtue, and ſome of them notorious: for the 
worſt of vices. But the Hierophants ſay here, 
that a ſecond Hermes, at leaſt nine hundred 
years later than the firſt, ſaw reaſon and ne- 
ceſſity to reform and diſſent ſrom the falſe 
coſmogony that had been introduced by him, 


8 > # 7 n 1 14 
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who attempted to explain the generation of 
things by certain principles in a chaos, with- 
out any help from the firſt and eternal mover, 
And ol this latter Hermes, who was called S1- 
PHOAS **, the ſon of hp hc" , and who 
reigned over all pt, they preſerve here at 
Song certain _ But the Ægyptian 
- prieſis in general deny that this ſecond Men- 

cunx diſſented from the firſt. They ſay, he 

took great pains ** to collect thoſe invaluable 
treaſures of learning, which the firſt Mgxcuny 
leſt in different places inſcribed on pillars in 
the hieroglyphical characters, and which had 
lain neglecked during the conſuſion of the in- 
termediate times; and after he had, made a 
complete collection, ordered them to be laid 
up in a book in the ſacred reveſtries. Though 
theſe ſpeculations have much engroſled my 
thoughts ſince my coming to Syene, I have 
not omitted ſeeing thoſe curiolities in the 
neighbourhood of this place, which brought 
me hither, though ſiraitened for time after ſo 
long a ſtay at Thebes. I ſailed in an open 
galley to Elephantine , an Iſland in the Nile 
about one hundred and twenty ſtadia fouth 
from Syene, a little above which is the ſamous 
cataract; and there ends the navigation gf the 
Nile. The river having paſſed Ethiopia, where 
it leaves many lakes and marſhes by the diſ- 
werte of its waters, at laſt recolleds its 
cattered ſtreams from Phile , a rocky iſland 
on its eaſtern fide; and rolls on from thence, 


I Symcell. 114. & 46. Manetho. apud Euſeb. 
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üll near to Elephantine it is oppoſed” by a 
chain of rocks that lie acroſs its channel 7. 
Daſhed againſt them and grown impetuous, 
it mounts in foaming waves, and aſter {irugglin 
amidſt the broken cliffs and craggy — a of 
urs down from an immenſe height with a 
tupendous roaring and noiſe. | But the in- 
credible boldneſs of the people there is not 
leſs to be wondered at **, who expole them- 
ſelves to the raging current in ſmall boats two 
together, the one ſteering, the other rowing; 
and paſling the firaits of the rock by little 
channels, ruſh headlong with the fiream to 
the amazement of the beholders: for after 
giving them up ſor loſt, you preſently fee 
them again, as if ſhot out of an engine, far 


from the place of their fall, and rowing ſafely 


in the aſſuaged waters. In mi pleaſure 


about Elephantine, we were much entertained 


with many rude proſpects of rocks and pre- 
cipices, at the bottom of which are caves and 
grottoes formed by the continual breaking of 
the waves upon them. Near Phile are two 
piked rocks ““, where, the Agyptian prieſis 
ſay, are fountains of unfathomable depth. They 
call them the veins of the Nile, and annually 
in their. ſolemnities upon the increaſe of its 
waters, go thither to throw in their preſents 
as a tribute to the Nile. But when I arrive 
at Heliopolis, where 1 hope to be by the time 
that the ſolemnities upon that occaſion are 

N eee celebrated, 


- 47 Seneca natur. queſt lib. iv. ed. Lipf. p. 777 B. C. 
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celebrated, I ſhall have more leiſure, and be 


dN to entertain you with ſome 


phyſieal accounts about it. In the area of an 


eneloſure belonging to the college of aſtronomers, 


in this town, is raiſed a ſtone edifice, ,with a 
ſpacious terrace on the top; where are fixed, 
m the open air the larger inſtruments, always 
ready at hang for their obſervations ;- and a 
great aperture in the middle looks down into 


a _ deep well v, which being exactly under 
8 a 


ropie circle, is a certain index for the 


ſummer ſolſtice. Though I am juſt ſetting out 

upon my progreſs into the Lower Agypt, I 
could not forbear communicating to oY theſe 

obſervations upon things, which a 


ment than I expected. And as I ſhall ſcarcely; 
have leiſure to write to you again till I reach 


Heliopolis or Memphis, I was unwilling there | 
ſhould be ſo long an interval in our correſ- 


pondence. Adieu. : 
L'E TTER XLVIII. 
CLEANDER to SMenDIs.. From Athens. 


1 wilt be ſurpriſed venerable Mage, 


when I inform thee, that a city ſo renowned 


as this is for its martial exploits; ſhould at the 
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ſame time be no lefs famous for its learning 
and acquirements in ſcience. Its principal men 
think they are but half qualified for the ſervice 
of the flate, till they have gone through the 


whole circle of arts; and it is not uncommon, 


even for thoſe of the firſt rank, to give them- 
felves up entirely to the culture of them. They 
make no ſcruple to undertake long voyages, 
in order to enrich themſelves and their count 

with freſh diſcoveries; and at home make it 
their chief buſineſs, and what mixes even in 
their entertainments, to promote knowledge. 
It is by theſe means, and by the encourage- 
ment which is given to ingenuity in general , 
that the Athemians are conſeſſedly ſuperior to 
all the other ſtates of Greece, in this reſpect 
at leaſt. There is no ſcience which they do 
not profeſs, and (what is much more to their 


eredit) no art in which they do not excel. 


The myſterious parts of learning and the know- 
ledge of nature have been brought to them, 
though imperſedly, from Agypt. The more 

ractical arts, ſuch as ſculpture and painting, 

uilding and muſic, owe, if not their inven- 
tion, yet all their grace to them , for whether 
they have improved only on the rough and 
uncouth plans brought from thence, or them- 
ſelves ſtruck out thoſe ideas of beauty and 
ſymmetry , their merit will be equal. It is 
univerſally agreed, that they have finiſhed 


almoſt at the ſame time that they ſet about 


theſe arts, and in the compaſs of a very few 
years carried them to the utmoſt perfection they 
ſeem capable of. Thou wilt aſk perhaps, whether 
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it is on theſe attainments alone, that the Athe- 


nians build their reputation, and to what pur- 


poſes, beſides thoſe of pomp and luxury, theſe 
refined arts ſerve? Thou, who haſt been trained 
up in the diſcipline of the old Perſians, (whoſe 
chief excellence was to ſhoot, and ſpeak the 
truth,) wilt be apt to deſpiſe all acquirements 
which do not tend to make men' wiſer or better. 
I agree with thee, that theſe are the true, and 
ſhould be the chief end of all inſtitutions; nor 
are the Athenians negligent of this. They make 
it their buſineſs alſo to improve the mind, to 


correct the will, and to infuſe ſentiments of 


virtue and honeſty into their youth. And I 
am the more perſuaded of this, when I conſider 

the turn and genius, the aim and actions of a 
young philoſopher, who begins to draw the 
eyes and attention of the city on him. He 
has taken a courſe in his ſearch after knowledge 
different from alt others: while they have been 
hunting after it in diſtant climes, he has been 
confined to his own city and almoſt to his own 
mind ; he has applied himſelf chiefly to know 
himſelf, and having tried as it were the ſha 
lowneſs of his own underſtanding , inftead of 


prong (as others do) to teach every thing, 


e, profeſſes for himſelf, and undertakes to 
ſhow others that they underſtand nothing. In 


the midſt of the moſt plentiful feaſts, he prac- 


tiſes a temperance almoſt equal to that which 
the rules of thy order enjoih thee 3 and 
while he converſes daily in the moſt pro- 
miſcuous and free manner, he is ſaid to 
preſerve an innocence in his hi, and a 
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ſandity in his manners, which retirement from 
the world ſcarcely ſecures to others. Thou 
wilt not wonder, if my curiolity has led me 
to converſe with him; nor is it difficult to 
have acceſs to one who ſpends moſt part of 
his time in the ſtreets and public places of 
this city. He received my addreſs in the ſame 
open and eaſy manner he does thoſe of all his 
countrymen; and by a ſimplicity of behaviour, 
and a variety of queſtions, which ſeemed to 
have no relation to. what I propoſed to him, 
he ſoon brought me to give up, what I had 
before looked on as clear and indubitable, 
and made me own, that I was ignorant in thoſe 
2 points, Which before I imagined I had 
beſt underſtood. When he had put me out 
of conceit with my own opinions, I was de- 
ſirous to be let into and ſubmit to his; but 
whether it was that he really (as he profeſſed) 
entertained no certain ones, or whether he did 
not think it ſafe to commit them to one, who, 
beſide his being a ſtranger, might not appear 
worthy of his confidence , he declined givin 
me this ſatisfaction, and leſt me neither pleaſe 
with him or mylelf. The mind, which takes 
pleaſure in its ſearches after truth, yet is im- 
tient, when convinced, that all its darling 
ſtems and prepoſſeſſions are falſe; and I fore- 
ee, that a ſage, whoſe liſe and doctrines are 
a conſiant reproach to all he converſes with, 
will ſoon make his diſciples deſirous of free- 
Ing themſelves from ſo, unpertinent a monitor. 
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LETTER XLE 
CrzanDer to OnsAuks. From Athens. 


As I find nothing more agreeable, Ons Aus, 
during my reſidence at Athens, than the con- 
verſation of intelligent men, I endeavour to 
inform myſelf on ſubjeds of literature and in- 

enuity, without neglecting the weightier bu- 

neſs of my ſtation and character. It is not 
long ſince I troubled Hrpasees with an account 
of ſome curious particulars concerning the 
_ Grecian poets and hiftorians, which I had 
gathered from a careful peruſal of their works, 
and the accurate relations of the learned. The 
humanity of my patron PniLeMon is never fo 

much exerted to my advantage, as when he 
introduces me with his uſual politeneſs to the 
tamiliarity of perſons whoſe company I ſhould 
have made my choice, could I otherwiſe have 
hoped for it. To the kind recommendation of 
my friend it is wholly owing, that I am lately 

admitted to the acquaintance of Tavcrpipes , 
a man of ſuperior quality and wiſdom, by 
whoſe means I ſhall extend my inſight into 
the. conſtitution of Greece in general, and the 


policy of Athens in particular. He was em- 
ployed ſome years ago by the city in LIES 
en and 


a ſecond colony of 1ans to Thurium; 
though he does not engage in the adminiſtration 
of public affairs, he hath ſerved in the armies 
of the ſtate, and made ſeveral campaigns. I 
am told, he is originally poſſeſſed of a fair 
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paternal inheritance , and 1s derived from a 
very noble family, both which are augmented 
by his marriage with a rich wife, the daughter 
of a king of Thrace. He ſeems however to 
conſider theſe happy circumſtances in life with 
the impartial eyes of a philoſopher , and values 
the former. only as it enables him to diſſuſe 
the effects of his benevolence; and the latter, 
as the memory of it perpetually excites him to 
emulate his anceſtors in virtue. At the ſame 
time, he is ſo far from thinking himſelf raiſed 
above the reſt of his countrymen, that he lives 
with all the elegant {ſimplicity of an Athenian, 
while he enjoys the opulence of a Perſian ſatrap. 
His inſtitution in the ſtudy of eloquence and 

hiloſophy hath been conformable to the no- 

ility of his birth and fortune. In philoſophy, 


| he was a ſcholar of Anaxacoras; in rhetoric, 


he was inſtructed by Axrirnox, an orator of 
ſingular abilities, and revered by the people 
for his eloquence. If I may form a judgment 
of his ſentiments in government from the tenor 
of his diſcourſe, he appears leaſt of all to ap- 
prove of a democracy. The generoſity of his 
temper makes him averſe from the envy and 
contention of demagogues; the ſteadineſs of his 
politics, from the inconſtancy of popular re- 
ſolutions; and the integrity of his heart, from 
the ſelfiſh counſels of thoſe who are willing 
to acquire or maintain an authority with the 
multitude. He could wiſh for a larger mixture 
of ariſtocracy in the Athenian commonwealth; 
and yet ſuch was his opinion of PEeRICLEs, that, 
as long as he continued alive and in ſupreme 
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power, he uſed. to ſay, © the. adminiſtration 
„ was nominally democratical, but in fact 
„ monarchical.” As he is pleaſed to indulge 
me in ſome ſhare of his confidence, I took 
the liberty to aſk him one day in private, How 
it happened, that he, who. joins to great 
« natural endowments a ſurpriſing com 5 of 
„ knowledge and long obſervation, never 


„ expreſſed any deſire to be placed at the helm 
„of the republic, nor had entered into the 
< artful management of popular aſſemblies.” - 


He anſwered me, That he ſorbore coming 
into the aſſembly, becauſe he would neither 
be an acceſſary or a witneſs to their iniquitous 


the minds of his. unthinking countrymen ; 
« and the only men who ruled them, were 
„ thole who othed them with fond hopes, 
*< enflamed them by ſalſe notions, and put 
„them on chimerical ſchemes and hazardous 
attempts; whereas he, Who gave temperate 
advice, was injuriouſly branded as a coward, 
and thought ſo ignorant as not to underitand, 
* or ſo malicious as to behe their power.” He 
ſaid, © the trueſt and moſt ſhining merits were 
looked upon as crimes againſt the ſtate; that 
they never pardoned ham who ſerved them 
* with talents which rendered him worthy 


* to command, and often deprived themſelves 


* of real advantages to ſhun an imaginary evil. 
„For my own part, (continued 127 ave 
* mingled ſo much of the diſintereſted philoſo- 
* pher with my republican principles, as to 
* abhor thoſe leaders of party, who. croſs each 
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« other's counſels to the detriment of the whole; 
« thoſe flatterers, who truckle to the humor 
of the people by the meaneſt and moſt flaviſh 
comphances ; thoſe declaimers, who drive 
us into ſirange undertakings, which their 
„ betters either dare not oppoſe, or, if they 
do, precipitately endanger their own ſafety. 
A prudent citizen therefore, when perſons 
of this kind bear ſway, will yield to the 
torrent of the times, without ſuffering himſelf 
3 loſt in the ſtream. He will 1 
a fairer opportunity of engaging in the public 
e or elſe — gens fer i at all. He 
will not enter on the important office of a 
miniſter, uncalled to it by the general voice 
of his country. In a word, I have laid down 
theſe maxims to myſelf which the politicians 
of our days ſeem utterly to deſpiſe, viz. that 
a good man ſhould be fo zealous in his re- 
gards for the community, as to exclude all 
thoſe that are perſonal, while a wiſe man 
remains indifferent in his choice of public 
or private life, but ſtudious to adorn both. 
Can you then wonder, (added he,) if I 
have rather employed myſelf in obſerving 
and recording what paſſes, than in directing 
and governing? And, to ſpeak ſincerely, it 
is with a view to the good of futurity, that 
I am now compiling a hiſtory of theſe times, 
and ſhall ſpare no expenſe of labor or money 
to procure fitting memoirs for the purpoſe. 
The Lacedæmonian archives, as well as the 
Athemian, will be ranfacked , that from the 
collections of each the ſeries of our tranſactions 
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* may be more impartially laid open; and 
„ however ſome men ſhall cenſure the manner 
« of my writing, yet no man ſhall queſtion the 
« truth of it. For it is not a work intended 
« by way of oſtentation to the preſent age, 
« but as a monument of inſtruction to our ſuc- 
« ceflors, as a legacy to all poſterity.” 
Struck with the greatneſs of the wv it 
- was impoſſible for me to forget, - what I had 


often been told, of the generous fpirit he diſco- 


vered, and the memorable tears which he ſhed, 
on hearing the Muſes of HzroporTvs recited in 
a celebrated feaſt at Athens I conſidered this 
deſign as a conſequence of the ſame emulation; 
nor could I avoid, on the one hand, con- 


gratulating the generations to come on that 


admirable hiſtory , which the abilities of my 
friend Tuvucypipes will hereafter produce into 
the world; nor was it unnatural to refle& with 
an honeſt indignation on the other, that while 
Greece is making large ſtrides in policy, and 
advancing in letters, Perſia too ingloriouſly 
neglects the cultivation of both. The former, 
not content with her vidories at Marathon and 
Salamis, is endeayouring to defeat us in that, 
which alone can immortalize the name of either: 
the latter, ſo far from being animated by a ſenſe 
of her ſhame, to retrieve the advantages ſhe 
has loſt, is diſregarding the judgment of fu- 
turity, and adding to their conqueſt by in- 
dolence. But let us hope that this, Orxsanes, 
may not long be our caſe! Let us publiſh an 
account of our actions to mankind, and not 
truſt to the partial repreſentation of the Greeks. 
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| Let us plead our own cauſe before the equi- 
table tribunal of poſterity; and though the pro- 
greſs of our arms hath been checked, yet let 
not the palm in hiſtory be taken from us. _ 


* 


LETTER I. 


CLeanver to GonnxvASs, Chief Scribe, etc. 
From Athens. . 


* Athenians, noble ſcribe, are remarkable, 
amongſt their other diſtinguiſhing qualities, ſor 
the great eagerneſs with Which they liſten alter 
news. Thou mayeſt imagine, that this curioſity 
finds ſufficient employment by an account juſt 
arrived of a ſecond engagement between the 
Peloponneſian fleet an © rea ſquadron, 
in which the vaſt ſuperiority of number on the 
ſide of the former, balanced by the kill and 
bravery of the latter, has rendered the advan- 
e and loſs nearly equal between both parties, 
as thou wilt be better able to judge from the 
following relation. | 
A reinſorcement of twenty ſail were im- 
mediately fitted out here, at the preſſing inſtances 
of Puorkm1o; but, inſtead of being ſent directly 
to him, were ordered to take Crete in their 
way, on a ſervice of no importance. They 
were detained ſo long at that iſland by con- 
trary winds, that they were not able|to join 
him till the battle was over. T 
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In the mean time, Brasipas and CNEuus 
put to ſea with a fleet of ſeventy ſail well ap- 
pointed, and came to an anchor at Rhium of 
Achaia, whilſt Pronuio and his twenty gallies 
were ſtationed at a port of the ſame name on 
the oppolite ſhore. Theſe two harbours form 
the mouth of the Criſſæan gulph. The Pelo- 
ponnehan commanders intended to bring the 
Athemians to an engagement within the gulph, 
before the reinforcement arrived. Pronto 
deligned-to ayoid fighting, but, if that was not 
in his power, to engage them in the open ſea, 
where the dexterity of his ſailors, and the 
ſwiſtneſs of his ſhips, would, give him the 
advantage againſt their unwieldy veſſels and 
inexperienced ſeamen, , After they had lain two 
or three days in this poſture, the Peloponneſians 
made a motion up the gulph with their whole 
fleet towards Naupactus y which obliged Pnon- 
MIO, much againſt his will, to follow them in 
order to ſave the place, which was too weak 
to make effectual reſiſtance. As ſoon as the 
admirals of the enemy ſaw the Athenian ſqua- 
dron engaged within the ſtrait, they gave the 
lignal to their fleet to tack about and bear down 

upon them, which they did with ſuch vigor, 
that they drove ſeveral of the Athenian gallies 
againſt the ſhore, ſunk ſome, and made many 
riſoners. A body of Meſſenian troops in the 
— of Athens, who were marching along 
the ſhore, behaved very bravely; for they 
entered the ſea with their arms, and recovered 
ſome of: the ſhips that had been taken. In 
another part of the action, Puormro himſelf 
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puſhed out to ſea with eleven ſhips, and was 
chaſed by twenty. Peloponneſian ones into the 
harbour of Naupactus. This experienced officer 
obſerving that they followed the chaſe very 
careleſsly , and either out of contempt of the 
Athenians, or believing the victory already 
their own, negleced to keep their line of 
battle, ſo that ſome of their ſhips were out 
of fight, ordered the few. gallies he had with 
him to turn their prows, and bear down di- 
realy on the enemy, himſelf leading the attack. 
This advantage was ſo well improved, that 
after ſome of the foremoſt Peloponneſian veſſels 
were diſabled, the reſt, frighted at ſo unex- 
pected a turn, were put to flight, and fix of 
them taken. Pnonuio and Brasrpas have both 
erected trophies, though neither of them can 
juſtly lay claim to the victory. The ſhips from 
Crete are ſince arrived, and it is ſaid the Pe- 
loponneſian fleet is retired to Corinth. The 
officers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt on 
the ſide of Athens, were Asorrus, the ad- 
miral's ſon, and NiciAs. . 
It is much cenſured as an error in CLeon 
and his party, the preſent managers of affairs, 
that they did not immediately furniſh PnORAIO 
with a force ſufficient to improve his firſt ad- 
vantage, and remain maſter of the ſea. In all 
robability, if the twenty ſhips had not waſted 
fo much of their time at Crete, this muſt have 
proved a very conſiderable ſucceſs for the Athe- 
nians. It has been a common ſaying amongſt 
them on this occaſion , that they are now 


thoroughly ſenſible that PERIcLEs is dead. The 
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 * laſt letters from Platza mention, that the army 
of the allies under the command of Arcui- 
DAMUs king of Sparta, being haraſſed out with 
the length of the ſiege , and the vigorous re- 
ſiſtance of the garriſon, have reſolved to encloſe 
the city with a ſtrong wall, fortified with dit- 
ches and towers on both ſides, to prevent as 
well the ſallies of the inhabitants within, as 
the entrance of any ſuccours from without; and 
that aſter having finiſhed this regular fortifica= 
tion, part of their forces will be leſt for the 
blockade of the town, and the reſt diſmiſſed. 
I have now laid before thee, noble ſatrap, 
the preſent courſe of public occurrences; nor 
do I negled to inform myſelf, as thou enjoineſt 
me, of the private intrigues of this city, and 
the ſecret ſprings that influence the counſels 
of this active republic. The adminiſtration of 
affairs, ſince the death of PercLes, has lain 
rincipally in the hands of a party, who may 
e ſaid to delight in war; and though they 
have not the neceſſary talents for carrying on 
a regular and well-concerted ſcheme. of mi- 
litary operations, yet they treat any one, who 
but ventures to name the word peace in their 
aſſemblies, as an enemy to his country, and 
a friend to Lacedæmon. They are a ſet of men 
compoſed of mercenary orators, and other 
fadious citizens, who are enriched and aggran- 
dized by a war, that impoveriſhes the reſt of 
the ſtate. Every general is obliged to pay his 
court to them, and to have a band of rhetoricians 
to defend him againſt the attacks of his enemies 
at home, whillt he is fighting his country's 


® 
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battles in the field. The allies make their ap- 

plications to them, to recommend their cauſe 
to the people, to get their contributions leſſen- 
ed, or an expedition undertakenin their behalf; 
though the immediate ſervice of the ſtate perhaps 
is neglected, and her armies rendered uſeleſs 
for want of ſupplies. Ci xo is at the head of 
theſe worthy patriots; a man the more oppolite 
to peace, becauſe in quiet times his own bad 
actions would appear, and the calumnies of 
others be leſs believed. He ſupports himfelf, 
not ſo much by the greatneſs of his abilities, 
as by the boldneſs of his undertakings, and 
the confidence of his aſſertions. He renders 
himſelf popular, not by the eaſe and humanity 
of his behaviour, but by the freedom and 
roughneſs of it; which 1s agreeable to the 
common ſort, whom he likewiſe gains over 
to his intereſt by frequently relieving their 
neceſſities. He carries his point in the aſſemblies, 
by an over-bearing vehement fort of eloquence, 
accompanied with much action. There are how- 
ever Gora) who diſlike his character and 
meaſures, and oppoſe both with great ſreedom: 
the comic writers in particular do not ſpare him, 
but ſet him forth in the ſtrongeſt colors, that 
the copiouſneſs of their invention and the ſe- 
verity of their ſatire will afford. Of late they 
have been employed in falling foul upon the 
memory of PzriCcLts, and repeating the plen- 
tiful collection of ſcandal , which the very 
mention of his name pives them room to 
diſplay. 
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J cannot conclude without acknowledgin 
thy laſt letter: the gracious. acceptance whic 
my ſervices meet with, is far ſuperior to their 
merits, as well as my expectations. Permit 
me to indulge a little pardonable vanity, in 

reflecting, that I enjoy the honor of 8 
ranked amongſt thy friends, and the mean 
of the ſervants of ArTaxerxes. Adieu. | 


LETTER LI. 
_ Hypaspes to CLEANDER. From Babylon. 


"LE navie the riſe and preſervation, CLEAN DEM, 
of every great monarchy has been owing to 
the arts of war, yet at the ſame time it is 
certain, no ſtate could ſupport itſelf without 
the neceſſary improvements of peace. The 
wiſdom therefore of our conſtitution is in no- 
thing more conſpicuous, than in the admirable 
care that is taken to make the culture of both 
mutually ſerve and promote each other . 
Without this; the numberleſs forces of Perſia 
would over-run and 'depopulate the whole em- 
pire. But by a moſt exact and regular diſpoſi- 
tion in every diſtri of the provinces, the 
garriſons and ſtanding forces are maintained 
with very little burden to the country. The 
preſect of each diſtrict has a liſt of ſo many 
zr Xenoph. memorabil. Iib. v. edit. Francof. p. 82). 
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Horſe, ſhieldmen, or archers, which he is to 
find proviſion for, according to the fertility 
and produce of the lands within his diviſion. 
ARTAXERXEs himſelf has every thing under his 
own inſpection; he frequently reviews the 
troops in one part or other of 4 dominions, 
and ſurveys the country at the ſame time, or 
employs thole he can conſide in, to do it in 
| places more remote. By this means he knows 
| the ſtate of his armies, the ſtrength of his 
13 garriſons, and the condition of the ſeveral 
| rovinces. If the prefedts fraudulently with- 
hold what nature Bach lentifully beſtowed, 

or if the land be not ſufficiently cultivated as 

Afar as the ſoil will bear, they are liable to be 

complained againſt by the ollicors of the army, 

or thoſe ſent to inſpe them, or to be diſ- 

covered in the negle& of their duty by the 

king himſelf. Where naked and barren proſ- 

ecke are by labor and induſtry converted into 

utiful lawns and plantations, or the face of 

nature is in any ſort improved, the preſect of 

that diſtrict is ſure to receive ſome mark of the 

royal munificence, and the meaneſt laborer 

to enjoy the fruits of his induſtry, And where- 

ever the troops are fitly choſen, well dif- 

ciplined, and handſomely equipped in their 

arms and other accoutrements, not only the 
commanding ſatrap, but every chiliarch and 

tribune, 1s diftinguiſhed, as he hath ſhown 

his diligence in the faithful diſcharge of his 

truſt. By this means they are always found 

-e , either for a military expedition, to 

orm an encampment, or paſs in review 4 

eir 
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their ſovereign. This ſummer a large body of 
ſorces , draughted out from ſeveral provinces, 
is encamped in the plains of Babylon; The 
natural Perſians are twenty thouſand, who are 
honored with Xerxes 5* for their chief, diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the Medes by their light targets 


and the faſhion. of their fleeves with ſtripes of 


various colors. The Median forces, a ſelect 
body, amount to twenty more. Thirty thou- 
fund Aſſyrians with brazen helmets and linen 
corſlets are commanded by Ans irESs. The Ariz 
and Bactrians make ten thouſand, armed alike, 
except that the former have Median bows 3; 
their general is Bacarzvus , the emperor's 
ſon by Ax DIA, a Babyloniſh lady, and uterine 
brother to Parzsatis, a gallant young prince, 
who hath been trained to arms under ARAsPES, 
the 2 ſatrap of * The Ciſſij, wth 
the Sagartians, and borderers upon the - 
thræan ſea, conſtitute twenty thouſand. The 
Sagartians and thoſe people in the tributary 
diviſions are reckoned to the province of Perſia; 
the proper Perſians being, as you know, ex- 
empted from all tribute 55. The Sagartians wear 
a brigantine of leathern thongs doe entwined 
together, and carry nets, which they make 
uſe of in an engagement with great dexterity. 
The reſt are armed much after the Perſian 
manner, in ſcaly corſlets, and with the ſame 


52 He was the prince royal of Perſia. 
$3 Herod, Polymn. d 656565. 
54 Excerpt. ex Cteſie Perſic. e. 48. 

35. Herod. Thal. c. 97. ö 
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426 ATHENIAN, 
defenſive. weapons; but the habits of their 


\ chiefs are enriched with topazes from the 


oriental iſles adjoining. Among them are a 
body of the Chelznophagi , whoſe mails are 
curiouſly formed of the ſhells of tortoiſes. Soc- 
DIANUs has the command of five thouſand Caſ- 

ians and Paricanians, who make a barbarous 
bene in the hides of ſhaggy goats, and 
are armed with bows and daggers. ARTASYRAsS, 


Who by Ocuvs's intereſt was lately appointed 


fatrap of the greater Armenia, is preſent with 
fix thouſand foot and four thouſand horſe from 
the territories lying at the head of the Eu- 

hrates, and between the Araxes and the 

:yrus. A ſplendid tent was ſet up for Ocuus, 
and he is expected here with a large detach- 
ment of the Hyrcanians ; but he ſtopped ſhort 
with twetity brigades in the neighbourhood of 


| Ecbatina, to prevent, as is ſuppoſed, a ſecond 


riſing of the Caduſians, which may be the 
more ſuſpected, as the choiceſt part of the 
Median 8 was draughted for this encamp- 
ment. Ten thouſand Syrians are quartered 
round MART Us's pavilion, armed with ſhort 
ſpears, javelins, and daggers, and greaves that 
cover only half the leg **. Five thouſand Ara- 
bians, habited in their looſe mantles of Indian 
filk, with long bows , are placed in the rear 
of the camp, that their camels may not annoy 
their horſes. Amidſt theſe various multitudes, 
the greateſt regularity and order are preſerved . 


through all the ranks. The city of Babylon, 


56 Herod. Polym. c. 85. 57 Id. c. 87. 
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which delights in ſhows and pomp, was much 
entertained with the grand parade, when An- 
TAXERXESs went to meet his camp. The magi 
led the proceſſion in their ſcarlet robes; carry- 
ing the holy fire upon a ſilver hearth. After 
them came the empty chariot crowned with 
garlands and drawn by white ſteeds with har- 
neſſes of gold, which is ſacred to Oxomasnpes, 
and an emblem of his preſence with us. A 
ſingle horſe came next, of the largeſt breed of 
Hyrcania in- honor to' the ſun, and the leaders 
had white garments with ſtaffs of gold. Then 
a thouſand of the band of Immortals, with 
their golden chains and veſts of rich brocades 
ſet off with Indian gems, followed by the order 
called the Royal Kindred; after them the body- 
guard, who are diſtinguiſhed by the golden 
apples upon their pikes. The chief ſatraps and 
princes of the blood attended about the perſon 
of ARTAXERXES, who rode in an ivo 4 
richly inlaid with amethyſts and rubies upon 
ſilver and gold plates curiouſſy emboſſed with 
emblematic figures. From behind, a ſculptured 


eagle, more dazzling than the car itſelf, ſpread 


its wings over the monarch 's head . A thou- 
ſand ſpearmen cloſed the proceſſion. The 
tent of ArTaxerxes ſtands conſpicuous on a 
riſing ground near the centre of the camp, with 
the image of the ſun in a caſe of cryſtal over 
it. The ladies of the court complain of their 
being left out in this proceſſion, who have in 


every lignal expedition attended the camp. 


58 Quint. Curt. 
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228 ATHENIAN 
They threaten to appear ſoon in Amazonian 


dreſſes, and try. the courage of ſome in diſ- 
tinction there, ſince moſt of the younger ſatraps, 
who were noted for their effeminate delicacy, 


have upon this occalion aſſumed a martial air. 


Theſe jeſts have revived the memory of the 
ancient Sacian women, who, in the reign of 
their queen Zarina, about the time of Anri- 
BARNAS, father to AsrxAcks, joined in à revolt 
of the Parthi , and extremely diſtreſſed the 
Medes. And ſome fine interludes, intermixed, 


after our manner, with ſinging and dances, 


have been played in the royal apartments, 
founded upon the ſtory of that heroine, and 
the adventure of the Mede STrYacLiius with 
the Sacian lady“, whom he had thrown from 
her horſe, and conceived ſuch a violent paſ- 


ſion ſor, that meeting with a repulſe in his 


firſt addreſſes, he pretended to ſtarve himſelf, 
and by that artiſice worked upon the com- 
pos of his miſtreſs. A party of the court 

dies, with the queen-mother and Amrris, 
were lately at an entertainment in MEcanyzus's 
tent, and paſſed through the camp in a cedar 
carriage with the curtains of their pavilion 
undrawn, attended by IxrArRERNES and five 
hundred of the Immortals. Mxecapvyzus per- 
forms all the duties of a general, and excites 
an emulation among the troops in their military 
exerciſes, by his frequent 8 among them. 
But to the great concern of all his friends, 


59 Ex Ctef. Perf fragment. ap. Demetr. Phaler. in 
libro, qui egi Epics vocatur. 
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2 h the vigor of his mind be ſtill the ſame, 
yet in his bodily, ſtrength he ſeems daily de- 
lining. Ae0LLON1D8s of Cos, who is in great 


favor with ArxTAXERXEs,. exerts his utmoſt ſkill 


to prolong a life ſo valuable to Perſia. Adigu, 


{ I ; EY , f 7 
+ +4 » +84 p G4 | # © 5 oy 8 E, 2 
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gaged in ſome converſa» 
tions with, the ſages of thig place; which have 
more than once broug ht, to my mind thoſe 
delightful ſolitudes, —— thou, ane em 
every other care and avocation, enjoyeſt as it 
were. the preſence of the t Wa 
and illuminations, Which, — h no leſs i 
ortant than thoſe vouchſaled > the favor 
onA, thou in divine conference 
communicated to me. Not many * from 
the city, in the midſt of a; asien meado 
which. is almoſt ſurrounded with the clear — 
ſmooth ſtream of the river Iliſſus, there is a 


ſtadium not ſo remarkable ſor its ornaments 


«_ randeur, as its antiquity and ſituation, it 
. in the early ages of this republic 
* {ill | retains its primitive rudeneſs a 
linplieity, - A grove o of trees coeval at. leaſt to 
the ſtrudture, whoſe trunks appear like huge 
pillars to ſupport a thick and verdurous roof, 
are planted on one ſide; and throug h them the 
cool WAR | „Which ariſe from Abe fiver, and 
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236 ATHENIAN 


are perfumed by numberleſs flowers that adorn 


its banks, give a freſhneſs amidſt the ſcorching 


heats, which we now feel, and form a retreat 
the moſt agreeable that can be imagined. It 
is for this, that the philoſophers of Athens 
with their diſciples frequently exchange the 
Academy and Lyceum; and as I have more 
than once been admitted to the conferences 
that are held here, thou wilt not, I fancy, 
be diſpleaſed to partake in them alſo. It is 
true, I have ſometimes been but indiſſerently 
entertained. Some of the firſt and higheſt re- 
tation among theſe philoſophers have little 
rue and ſolid knowledge even of thoſe ſciences 
they profeſs. Many, who ſet up for maſters 
of natural truths, are either greatly ignorant 
df, or entirely miſtake the firſt principles on 
which they are built. Others there are, who 
are called teachers of eloquence,” but are not 


able to give any proof of their being ſo, others, 


who diſpenſe out leſſons of wiſdom, not from 
#ny flock of their own, but founded on the 
authority and maxims of their anceſtors, But 
what above all moves my indignation is, that, 
without any experience of the world, any 


inſight into policy , they all take upon them 


to inſtruct their ſcholars in the arts of go- 
vernment, in the conduct of public affairs, 
and the enadting of fit and neceſſary laws. 
It is true, that theſe pretenders to ſcience 
but too frequently meet here one, who, 
as he is much fuperior to them in all parts 
of learning, ſeems animated with a particular 
zeal to deftroy their ill grounded pretences to 
it. It is not unuſual to ſee them put to a 
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precipitate · and ſhameful retreat by this gr 
8 of truth; and indeed 1 5 im a 
to conceive the deep wiſdom and true reafon- 
ing, that are concealed under the plainneſs and 
ſimplicity of the rude mechanic ©. As he has 
a peculiar art of illuſtrating what he treats on, 
ſo he has alſo of expoſing what may be on 
inſufficient grounds admired by others. By 
abundance of apt compariſons, and by a moſt ex- 
tenſive induction of known and familiar topics, 
he at once opens and convinces the minds of 
his hearers. Nor need | aſter this deſcription 
tell thee, that I ſpeak of Socrares, in whom 
if there is any thing that I blame, it is his too 
great reſerye, and his rather laboring to make 
thoſe with whom he; conyerſes unlearn what 
is wrong, than to inſtruct them in what is right. 
In one of our converſations one day, after he 
had put to flight a Whole anmy of the ſophilſts, 


and only one or two friends were left, I was 
led to expreſs my ſurpriſe and concern, that 
he, who was ſo capable, and ſeemed ſo ready, to 
teach men true knowledge, would yet be ſo 
backward in this godlike employment. I even 
ſaid, „that it ſeemed ungenerous, and incon- 
« fiſtent with his uſual benevolence, 15 be ſo 
« ſeyere, as 1 had ſometimes known him, on 
« thoſe, whoſe greateſt fault was perhaps. only 

to be too — to teach, whale he, who 
was capable of doing it, would not enter 
upon this province. He received my re- 
proof with his uſual humanity, and aſter ſpme 


O Socnarks was bred. a ſpulptpr. 
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1 


pauſe, faid; „Were l really, my friend, what 
« 


"66 


'C< 
4640 


6c 


40 


will find ? Nor does this hinder me from 


ou would kindly ſuppoſe me, capable of 
Liſta mankind, yet ſure I am; that you 


and all wife men would judge the worſe of 
me if I ſhould venture to proclaim it. It 


has hitherto been the chief buſineſs of m 
life, to confute and ſhow the folly of theſe 
vain ſcioliſis: and ſhould I not expoſe myſelf 


to the e of thoſe, who are ſo con- 


temptible, if 1 ſhould engage in their taſk, 
and take upon me to dictate on points, which 
Jam ſenfible are not only out of my reach, 


but even beyond that of human capacity? 


It is true, that I have endeavoured, as far 
as I am able, to cultivate and improve. my 
faculties. Town I have uſed my utmoſt 


induſtry in acquiring knowledge; and as 


truth and ſcience have hitherto been, ſo I 


am perſuaded they ever will be, the ſcope 


and object of my liſe to come. But alas! 


ſo far am 1 from having arrived at what I 


aim at, that I am daily convinced 1 never 
ſhall. I am ſatisfied, that I know nothing 
perſectly; the experience of each day con- 

vinces me of the folly of the concluſions I * 
made the foregoing ; and upon the matureſt 
conſideration Jam brought to conclude, that 
the probable is all we can ever arrive at 
in our reſearches. What can I do better 
therefore, or how can I be more uſefully 
employed, than in endeavouring to take men 
off from thoſe idle and fruitleſs purſuits after 
certainty, which I am convinced they never 


* 


1 
: 
* 
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« tracing out, and even depending upon ſome 


„great and fundamental points. And if thou 


cc 
ce 
ce 
40 
40 


wouldſt know what it is that appears to me 
the moſt probable, I anſwer, ſeeſt thou the 
great frame of the univerſe, and haſt thou 
conſidered the various and wonderful in- 
ſtances of wiſdom and contrivance that are 
diſplayed in every part of it; and canſt thou 
donbt of its being the work of ſome all-wiſe 
and 'all-powerful cauſe ? Can ſo much uſe 
and beauty, ſo much magnificence and deſign, 
ſo much regularity and order, ſtrike us on 


the contemplation of nature, and we not 


own the Author of nature? Can fo many 
beings exiſt, and there be no cauſe of their 
exiſtence ? No, it is impoſſible not to trace 
and acknowledge plain and evident marks 
of a Deity, who formed and directs this 
wondrous machine. 'It muſt be that we are 
all under his government, that we are pro- 
duced for ſome great purpoſes; and when 


we diſcover, that not the moſt minute and 


inſigniſicant atom, which we ſee, but has 


its uſes, and ſerves its peculiar ends, we 


muſt conclude, that man, the nobleſt work 


of the creation, muſt alſo have his. Hence 


then am J led to inquire and conſider, what 


are and what ought to be the great duties 


of my life. I try the extent of my own and 
others capacity. I endeavour to fathom their 
underſtandings, I examine into the end of 
our actions, how they may affect ourſelves 
or others. I find a light as it were and guide 
placed in my breaſt, which, if diligently 
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« attended to, directs me in all im 

„ occurrences. I am ſatisfied, that man is not 
* born for himſelf only, but for the ſervice of 
„others, and that there is a law, which directs 
Fall to the practice of what is juſt, and good, 
„and true, planted in every man's breaſt; that 
human laws only enforce this, and bind it 
upon bad men; that the good are not in- 
„ fluenced by them, and he that attends has 
no need of any other obligation than what 
ariſes from hence. Nay further, when J 
conſider the nature and formation of man, 
„“ and that all we learn ſeems to be little more 
than recollecting what we have been apprized 
of, I conclude, that we have exiſted in ſome 
„other ſtate. And if we have lived before, 


_ © ſtill it is more likely (conſidering the paſſionate 


deſire we have after knowledge, and how 
* impoſſible it is to ſatisſy it in this ſtate) that 
we are deſigned for, and ſhall exiſt in, 
another. But I refrain from indulging in 
this, which to thee may appear a viſionary 
and idle ſpeculation, however probable and 


rational it may ſeem to me. Here he ended, 


and I would gladly have engaged him in a 


more partauier diſcuſſion of what he had ad- 
vanced. He, on the contrary, deſired my 


ſentiments, Which, not only out of modeſty, 
but prudence, thou wilt imagine I declined 


giving; and ſo our converſation broke up. 1 
went away. convinced, .that the notices of the 


great Oromaspes are wonderfully . diſplayed 
throughout the whole univerſe, and that the 


# 
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ſublimeſt truths are eaſily diſcoverable, when 


men make a proper uſe of that moſt valuable 
emanation from him, Reaſon.  - I 
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Onsames to Cr.gzanperR. From Heliopolis. 


a Nile is now riſen to its greateſt height 

and the country in every part fills the eye o 

a traveller with wonder and delight, and affords 
the moſt joyful proſpect to the inhabitants of 
Agypt. From a pyramid in this town I {urs 
veyed the diſtant ſurface , where lawns , and 
fields, and gardens lay undiſtinguiſhed in one 
fluid plain; the taller foreſts waving in the 
midſt; of waters, and the ſtately piles of Mem- 
phis and the neighbouring towns, with the ad- 
jacent pyramids ſcattered like rocks and iſlands, 
to diverſiſy the charming ſcene. - You ſee in 
every place life and motion, the inhabitants 
E continually hither for buſineſs or plea- 
ſure, in boats or barges upon the water, or 
over the banks and cauſeways from town to 
town. The further mountains of Libya riſe 
like a diſtant continent ſeen off at ſea; the nearer 
ones, that are continued along the banks of 


the Nile from the upper Thebais, begin here 


to open and ſpread away to the Eaſt, and 
preſent the moſt raviſhing landſcape of hills 


and preeipices, . intermixed with lawns and 
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236 ATHENIAN 
5 woods, where the cattle graze during the 
Th . Inundation. ' My happening to come down 
1 from Syene, about the time that the banks 
"Peg were to be laid open, contributed much, with 
|| the natural cheerfulneſs of the country, to 
IK render my tour agreeable. Upon this occaſion 


there are certain ceremonies obſerved with 
great ſolemnity and rejoicing : and the preſects 
of the greater diſtricts uſually viſit all the chief 
towns through the ſeveral nomes they preſide 
over, at the cutting of the banks, and are 
preſent at the folemn feſtivals held upon that 
occaſion; which they eaſily may, a regular 
cuſtom being obſerved of beginning from the 
veins of the Nile, and ſo proceeding gradually 
down the country as the inundation 'direds 
them. Above Thebes ſeldom any but the prieſts 
themſelves attend. Of this — PuaRxucks 
took no notice, when 1 parted from him to 
fee the cataracts, and thought to have paſſed 
unobſerved the whole way back to Heliopolis; 
but about the midway tio Thebes: upon my 
return, at a town called Cnubis; which is 
named from the ſame god CX Ern, Who is 
worſhipped at Syene, I met a ſplendid galley, 
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| ih which waited there for my reception to con- 
F- duct me to Prarnuces: When I had landed 

| at the palace, which fronts to the water, he, 
| 3 ſaluting me with his uſual civility, ſaid, you 


are returned, ORrsaMes, very opportunely to 
ſee the ceremonies that are performed at the 
cutting of the banks; and I ſhall accompany 
you myſelf part of your way, if you will not 
think it too great a delay to grace my parade. 
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This year the river is riſen ſixteen eubits, which, 
promiſes a plentiful increaſe. The next morn- 
ing the gallies were early before the palace; and 
having taken a ſhort repoſe, we ſet out not long 
after ſun- riſing. As ſoon as the oars touched the, 
water, a concert {truck up of Perſian and Agyp- 
tian muſic, and every thing contributed to make 
our paſſage delightful; the ſerenity of the air, 
the brightneſs of the morning, and the calm ſur- 
face of the water reflecting the early beams „ 
and interſperſed with flowers of the lotus, re- 
ſembling a bed of lilies, In every place that 
we ſtopped at, a black bull with much cere- 
mony was ſacrificed to the Nile. We arrived 
the day after at Coptos, an ancient emporium 
ſor Indian and Arabian commodities *. The 
city ſtands a little removed from the Nile, but 
has its keys and warehouſes to the river. Here 
lars 46, tha ſay, received the firlt tidings of 
the death of Osinis, and cut off a lock of her 
hair for grief, which gave occaſion to the city 
being called Coptos, implying in the Egyptian 
language Privation. . F rom this town they 

tranſport their merchandize by camels to the 
Portus Albus, for Arabia and the Indian iſles. 
Southward from which, along the ſhore of the 
Arabian gulf, are the famous mountains where 
they dig for carbuncles. Below Coptos, on 
the oppoſite ſide, ſtands This, the metropolis 
once of a very powerful dynaſty, but now 
comprehended in the lower” Thebais. And 
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238 ATHENTAN 
here we could diſcern at a diftance the ruins 
of Abydos, “, one of the royal feats of Mau- 
non. Next is the town of Venvs and the city 
of the Crocodiles. Then on the eaſtern fide 
Chemmis, which boaſts of Perszvs's original: 
his temple is there encompaſſed in a grove of 
palm trees, with a ſtately portico of large maſſy 


columns of nh ev bps in. which are two Co- 


loſſal ſtatues, and the image of Pznsevs within ©. 
The prieſts pretend, that the deity ſometimes 
manifeſts himſelf to them, which is always 
taken for a good omen, and forebodes great 
plenty to pt. Danavs and Lyncevs, who 
went into Greece, were, they ſay, of Chem- 
mis; and from them they reckon the deſcent 
of Prnszus, who coming into Ægypt to brin 

thither the Gorgon's bead out of Libya, viſite 


that place, having been informed by his mother 


of his relation to it, and inſtituted there thoſe 
athletic games to her honor and his own, 
which were alſo celebrated in Greece; and the 
two Coloſſal ſtatues before the temple are his 
great progenitors DAN Aus and Lyxcevs. The 
particular ceremonies. Which I ſaw practiſed 
every where, would be as tedious to relate 
as the various diſcourſe. our voyage furniſhed 
about the cauſes of the Nile's inundation. 
TraLts the Mileſian, mentioned in one of 
your letters, who is remembered here with 
great veneration, accounted for it by the Eteſian 
winds blowing againft the mouths of the Nile 


at this ſeaſon. But though that does not ſeem 
K £8.53 eee e 
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to be a ſufficient cauſe, ſince the ſame would 
probably then happen to other rivers, where 
the like winds are known to blow; yet what- 
ever other cauſes may ſupply ſuch quantity of 
water, whether melted . from the moun- 
tains of Ethiopia when the ſun comes over 
them, oPgreat rains ſalling in remote countries, 
yet theſe winds may contribute to make the 
overflow more regular and laſting, as they are 


a balance to the waters, and prevent them 


from running off into the ſea, till they have 
ſufficiently fertilized the land. At the ancient 


city of Antzus I parted from Paanrnuces, who 


delired that one of his barges might attend me 
to Memphis : but as I could no longer enjoy 
the ſame agreeable company, I deſired to pro- 
ceed the reſt of my journey in a more private 
manner. The moſt extraordinary: part of the 
ceremonies I ſaw performed at Nilopolis, a 
city at the lower end of the iſland of the Her- 
acleotic nome ©, While the prieſts were ſa- 
crificing to the Nile, we ſaw of a ſudden fix 
youths in a ſtrange dreſs of a ſea-green color 
advancing towards us, pretended to be juſt 
come up from a deep chaſm in the adyta of the 
temple. They joined in the ſolemnities, ſing- 
ing the praiſes of the Nile, and reciting the 
benefit that their country received from the 
overflow of its waters; which was to them 5? 
their land and water, their lakes and ſea. Then 


66 Videſis Serv. in Georg. lib. iv. v. 364. ſpeluneiſ- 
que lacus clauſos. | 
57 Achilles Tatius. 
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the prieſts ſolemnly told us, that theſe their 
ſons were in their infancy delivered to the 


* nymphs, and had been educated by them ever 


ſince, and bid them declare what they had 
learnt in thoſe ſubterranean abodes concerning 
the nature of the Nile. The youths, who were 
inſtructed in their anſwers, gave a fabulous ac- 
count concerning the internal ſtructure of the 
earth, and deſerbed to us lakes and oceans that 
are below the ſame, as above the furface; and 
the great rivers that are loft under-ground, and 
by hidden channels in the depths of the earth 
conveyed from place to place, till at length 
they riſe again in diſtant climates... And thus 
they afhrmed, that they themſelves had ſeen 
the Nile in a contrary hemiſphere s, removed 
from ours by a whole diameter of the globe; 
and that the river loſing itſelf in a great gulf, 
was carried through various duds and windings 
within the vaſt abyſs, till at laſt it roſe again, 
and guſhed out at the two rocks by Syene, 
dividing its ſtreams from thence to Eihiopia 
and Ægypt. I conſidered this as a philoſophical 
conjecture of the prieſts, who are much puzzled 


_ _ themſelves about the ſource of the Nile, work- 


ed up with theſe fabulous circumſtances to diſ- 
guiſe their ignorance, and impoſe. upon the 
vulgar. From Nilopolis I could diſcern the 
towers and obeliſks of Memphis, and the 
ſummit of the temple of the ſun, which crowns 
this city, and fiands conſpicuous above the 
other buildings, though Heliopolis and Memphis 


68 Pompon. Mela, c. 10. 
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both are raiſed by artificial moles a great height 
above the waters. The mythological doctrines 
about the divinity of the Nile, which I have 
learnt among the prieſts of this college, are 
no leſs ſtrange and confuſed, than thoſe about 
its origin juſt before-mentioned ©. Nile they 
call Osrais, and the land Isis, and the ſultry! 
heat, which would deſtroy the fruits of the 
earth, ' unleſs the foil were fertilized by the 
inundation , they ſymbolize under the name of 
Tryon. Nxrrux is the highlands, which the 
floods of the Nile ſeldom reach, and is ſaid to 
be Trenon's wife, becauſe they are commonly: 
pony with heat.. If the floods of the Nile 
appen at any time to reach theſe highlands, 
then there commonly grow ſome few water 
plants cauſed by the inundation, and theſe 
they reckon an uncommon product, and call 
them Anubis. And they hint all this in the 
following fable; they = Ons begat of his 
wiſe Isis a legitimate child called Orvs, and 
that he committed adultery with Nxyrrnz the 
wife of Typnon, and had by her the baſtard 
AnuB1s. Thus I may call the religion of the 
ma in general a mythological collection or 
yſtem of ancient ſtories, poetically diſguiſed ;_ . 
and applied under different acceptations, to 
allegorize the ſeveral phenomena of nature. 
ea. 4 4 A n 
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- BR: DALY. 
| ain to Gomnras. 5 


+ w6 E Athenians are ſcarcely recovered from 
the greateſt conſternation. they have been in 
during the whole courſe of the war. Whilſt 
they enjoyed an imaginary ſecurity, and fancied 
that the Peloponneſian allies were retired into 
winter quarters, an enterpriſe was formed, 
which had nearly proved their deſtruction, 
almoſt before they could perceive the blow 
was ſtruck, It was nothing leſs than a delign 
to ſurpriſe the port Pirzus, their great ar- 
ſenal and harbour, Which, by a ſtrange ne- 
gligence, was unſurniſhed with gallies to meet 
an invader, or a chain to keep them from 


entering. The firſt circumſiance which made 


them ſuſpect their danger, was an advice brought 
them, that a large body of marines was marched 
over land from Corinth to Niſæa, a port of the 


Megaræans, juſt oppoſite to the Piræus; and 


that forty gallies were ready to be launched 
there upon the firſt order. But as in popular 


aſſemblies, the multiplicity of. opinions that 


are ſtarted tends rather to confound than direct 
their counſels, they ſpent their time in debat- 
ing what the deſign of the enemies ſhould be, 
when they ought to have been preparing to 
oppoſe it. The Peloponneſian fleet in the 
mean time, inſtead of ſailing towards the Pirzus, 
according to their firſt ſcheme, turned off to Sala- 
mis, ſurpriſed a fort, took three guard-ſhips, and 


« 


4 
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waſted. the iſland. This alteration of their 


meaſures, whether occaſioned by a: contrary 


wind, or ſome diſſenſions among their generals, 


proved the ſafety of the Athenians, who bei 
alarmed to the higheſt degree by the ſignals of 
danger made from Salamis, put a ſtrong. gar- 
riſon in Pirzus, and ſitted out ſome .gallies 
with all haſte, with which they failed. to ob- 
ſerve the motions of their enemies. The Pe- 
loponneſians being informed of tlioſe prepara- 
tions, and not thinking themſelves ſtrong enough 
to venture an engagement, returned to Niſæa. 
Now the danger is paſt, the Athenians are buſily 
employed in ſhutting up the entrance of the 
harbour with a chain, and fitting out ſome ſhips 
to on {a ut Wld. ed 102mg 

The ſiege of Platæa is turned into a blockade: 
the Peloponneſians have drawyn lines round the 
city, which are looked upon to be a very fine 
piece of fortiſication. They conſiſt of a double 
encloſure; one towards Platæa, to oppoſe the 


ſallies of the beſieged, and another towards the 
country, to prevent the Athenians from throws 


ing in ſupplies. The diſtance betwern theſe 
encloſures, which is faxteen feet; is taken up 


with towers, where the ſoldiers employed in | 
the blockade are quartered; There is alſo a 
deep ditch filled with water, that is carried 


round the Work. r wt Lad FE 6&2, 
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Thou mult already be inſormed of the war 


juſt broke out between PEAUIc das, king of 


acedon, and Srratens, king of Thrace, in 
which the Athenians are auxiliaries to the 


latter; and have engaged to ſend a fleet to 
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the ſon of PIII, brother to Pexpiccas, on 
his uncle's throne. The Thracian monarch has 
numerous army , not leſs than 
one hundred and fiſty thouſand men, out of 
his own ſubjects, and the nations his allies, 
=> — marched at the 1 V it 3 invade 
acedon, carrying along with him the youn 
AMYNTAS , 1 N as a king. "Pun 
DICCAS, ſenſible of his inability to | ci the 
field againſt ſo ſuperior a ſorce, has thrown 
the beſt of his infantry into his ſtrongeſt places, 
and contents himſelf with haraſſing the enemy, 
defending the paſſes, and laying waſte the 
country, to deprive them of ſubſiſtence by 
means of his cavalry, which are excellent. Si- 
TALCES has notwithſtanding made a conſiderable 
progreſs already. Womene, a frontier town, 
which ventured to ſtand a ſiege, he carried 


J by ſtorm ;* and ſeveral others, as Mygdonia, 


riftonia , and Anthemus, have ſurrendered 


without oppoſition , out of regard to the me- 


mory of PxiLie, whoſe inheritance they once 
were.' The Athenians think it a very ſeaſonable 
and uſeful diverhon ; for they are well aſſured, 
that the Macedonian king was on the point of 
entering a ſecond time into the conſederacy 


againſt them, if this war had not reduced him 
to a ſtate of ſelf-defence. _ © Tg 

I am next, noble ſeribe, to open to thee 
an affair, Which I enter upon with no ſmall 
reludtance, as well upon account of the perſon 
it concerns, whoſe fortunes, honor, and life 


will be nearly affeded by what 'I ſhall lay 
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before thee, as becauſe I am ſenſible, how 
unwilling the humanity of thy temper renders 
thee to reveal what muſt prejudice another, 
and how ſtrongly at the ſame time thy lar 
fidelity muſt be moved at any act of treachery 
in thoſe that approach the ſacred perſon of 
the king. To detain thee no longer in ſuſpenſe, 
I have diſcovered a treaſonable correſpondence 
of SAcas, the eunuch, chamberlain to the 
women's apartment, which I came to the know- 
| ledge of in the following manner: Upon Pz- 
nicLEss death, the papers and letters relati 

to public affairs, which he had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, were ordered by a decree of the ſenate 
to be depoſited in the archives of the fſiate. I 
ſound means to obtain a ſight of them from the 
ſcribe of the aſſembly, in whofe hands they 
were depolited ; and thou mayeſt imagine how 
ſurpriſed I was, to diſcover amongſt them a 
correſpondence between PzRICLEs and SACAS, 
which began the year after the peace made 
with Cimon, and continued ever ſince with 
little interruption. Thou canſt remember, that 

ſoon aſter that peace was ſigned, the Athenians 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Perhan court, who, as 
it appears from theſe letters, engaged this un- 

fortunate eunuch in the intereſt of Athens. He 

makes ftrong proſeſſions in his letters, that 

nothing could have engaged him in the ſervice, 

but the remembrance of his Grecian extraction; 

for thou knoweſt he was ſtolen from the coaſt of 
Eubcea by Phœnician pirates, who infeſted the 

Z£gean ſea. His letters chiefly turn upon the news 
and ordinary occurrences of the court; hut there 
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is no one point which he inculcates more 
ſtrongly, than the advantages which Greece 
may gain by exciting the Grecian provinces to 
revolt, and the facility of putting any ſuch 
project in execution. He repreſents, that to 
ered principalities in the heart of the Perſian 
dominions, under the protection of the Grecian 
ſtates, would be the ſureſt barrier ſor the latter 
againſt any attempt of the former: that moſt 
of the governors would want very little en- 
couragement to ſet up ſor themſelves; ſome 
conſcious of their own mal- adminiſtration, 
others incited from motives of diſappointed 
ambition, or private injuries: that the people, 
haraſſed with taxes, and groaning under an 
oppreſſive government, would readily join in 
the revolt; eſpecially. if ſair offers of liberty 
and Grecian protection were laid beſore them. 
He names Andzsrxs, the late governor of Lydia, 
and Mazzus, the governor. of Phrygia, as 

eee . inclined to revolt: that the latter 
he was well acquainted with, and knew that 
five hundred talents, and a ſquadron of Athe- 
nian ſhips, would at any time bring him into 
the field. In one of his letters he uſes the 
following remarkable expreſſions: When once 
„ the fire of ſedition is kindled, and blown 
up into a flame, it will ſpread from one 
“province to another, from the frontiers to the 
centre of the empire. The Medes themſelves 
„may perhaps make a bold ſtruggle to recover 
„the monarchy of Aſia; for I do not ſay it 
* without good foundation, many of our ſatraps 
cannot forget that the blood of Puraontes 
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« and AsTYAGEs runs in their veins.” The 
traitor, not contented with diſcloſing the counſels 
of Perſia, would involve the whole empire in 
blood and confuſion , and overturn the throne 
of that prince, by whoſe goodneſs his fortunes 
were rendered not only eaſy but ſplendid, and 
himſelf raiſed from a ſtate of ſervitude to a 
ſtation near the royal erſon. The execrable 
treaſon of SacAs, Mule 

be puniſhed with the moſt exemplary ſeverity, 
and tranſmitted down to our poſterity in the 
ſame ſtriking manner with the practices 
ARTHMIUS of Zelis againſt Athens. That ſubtle 
emiſſary was ſent into Greece with large ſums 
of money to foment the diviſions of Athens 


and Sparta; but his intrigues e. diſcovered, . 


a brazen A 2 in the citadel of 
this city, and the following inſcription engraven 
upon ur a decree of the ak 1131 

„ Anrnutus of Zelis, the fon of PrrnonAx, 
4 is declared infamous and accurſed, a public 
« enemy of Athens and her allies, for having 
brought the gold of Media into Peloponneſus; 
„and let all his poſterity be involved in this 
« execration.” | | | - 
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LETTER LV. 
Crzanven to. Hiepras, 
I ENGAGED lately in converſation with- an 
Athenian, on the ſuhject of the extraordinary 


victories obtained by Greece over XErxes-and 
his generals. Surely, ſaid I, there muſt be 


ſome ſecret enchantment in the ſound of li- 


berty, which could inſpire a handful of men 
with reſolution enough to oppoſe, and even 
defeat, the formidable millions of Afia. A free 
people, anſwered he, will always borrow 
courage from deſpair. In that important junc- 
ture, the Grecians had nothing to expect but 
from their own valor, and every thing to fear 


ſrom the power of their enemies. Inured from 


their infancy to the toils of war, and the cultiva- 


tion of a barren ſoil, they were eaſily enabled, 


from a ſort of conftitutional vigor, to overcome 
the eſſeminate voluptuaries of the eaſt. Well 
educated in an honeſt ſimplicity of manners, 
they deſpiſed and bore up againſt the terrible 
menaces of oppreſſion. An undaunted greatnefs 
of. mind is incompatible with ſervile reſtraint 
or timorous dependance, and the name of 
country cannot warm the heart of thofe who 
enjoy none. What reaſon has a ſlave to be 
prodigal of life? Does the event of a batile, 
deciſive ta the intereſts of his lord, grow 
doubtful? Unconcerned for the iſſue of the 
day, he either ſurrenders to the enemy at 
diſcretion, or endeavours to fly from the danger. 


{ERTTRKE aig 


As he has no reputation to loſe, he conſiders 


that he has none to hope for. He is ſenſible, 


that he expoſes himſelf only for the fecurity of 
thoſe rewards which 


a tyrant; nor can he expect 
are the proper attendants on virtue. To ſuch 


an one, a change of govegnors ſeems abſolutely 


indifferent , nay , rather defirable; ſince he 
may entertain thoughts of bettering his condi- 
tion under a new maſter, from the impoſhbility 
that it can ever be altered for the worſe under 


any. But who is he, that can rightly be pro- 


digal of life? It is the inhabitant: of a com- 


monwealth , one jealous of his fame and his 


ſreedom, and juſtly preferring death with honor 


to life with ignominy. As he is an happy man, 
the apprehenſion of a change alarms him; he 
prudently guards againft the approach of it, 
and bravely. defends his own and the public 
welfare in oppoling it. He then becomes a 
benefactor to the ſtate, and the gratitude of 
the ſtate is his due; a gratitude unmixed with 


the baſe alloy of envy, and flowing from the 


hearts of his citizens. The ſubjeds of the king 
of Perſia — Methinks, ſaid I, interrupting 
him, I know your ſentiment before you utter 
it; but will not the munificence of the king 
of Perſia toward the vaſſals who diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in his ſervice; make amends for 
liberty, and prove as ſtrong an inducement to 
the laudable exerciſe of valor? Beſides this, 
the awe of his power is a ſpur to adtion,. no 
where to be found in a free republic. You 
are miſtaken, anſwered he; laws, as they are 


lieady. and uniſorm, command a more ſacred 
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reverence than arbitrary power. The Greeks 
know What penalties they incur in offending 
_ againſt the conſtitution of their country: the 
Aſiatics are in a precarious ſubjection to the 
humor of a maſter; and thoſe obey with pleaſure, 
but thele with reluctance. It was not intended 
by Providence, that the human race ſhould 
ſuffer itſelf to be loaded with the ſhackles of 
oppreſhon; and the tempers of a people mult 
be long and painfully — to it, babes they 
can be able to bear it; for nature in this, as 
well as other inſtances, is apt to recoil ſtub- 
bornly on the man who warps it. True valor 
is only the companion of liberty; hence is it, 
that the Grecians in the ſield of battle are animat- 
ed by an eagerneſs to defend their deareſt poſ- 
ſeſſions, which raiſes their courage in the very 
_ erifis- when it is moſt wanted. e flayes of 
Perſia are preſſed on to ſight by the iron rod 
of arbitrary chaſtiſement, which extinguiſhes 
every ſpark of their courage, while they are 
engaging in a ſcene of action that requires their 

utmoſt. In a word, the fear of puniſhment 
can never maintain its ground againſt the ge- 
nerous enthuſiaſm of freedom; fince it is not 
the power of a prince which can force, hut 
it is every man's zeal for. his own preſervation, 
which muſt excite to the efforts of valor, Lives 
there a Grecian inſenſible that the intereſt of 
individuals is contained in that of the whole? 
No, and it is the ſenſe of this truth, which 
puts every individual on contributing to ſecure 
the whole. This principle, CLxANDEn, is more 
extenſive in its influence, than the moſt powerful 


monarch of the earth; and the ſpirit of liberty 
will exert itſelf to deſend the enjoyments of 
liberty. — Here my Athenian ended, and I 
made no reply. The blood roſe into my coun- 
tenance upon hearing his reproaches: I Was 
vexed at his diſregard for the conſtitution of 
Perſia, but afraid to betray my peculiar attach- 
ment to it. I excuſed my confuſion, however, 
by telling hun, that I had forgot ſome buſineſs, 
which was the cauſe of it, and appointed to 
give him another meeting. Forgive, deareſt 

IPPIAS, the weakneſs of thy brother, if he 
was much troubled at the ſeverity of theſe 
reflections; yet why ſhould he blame their ſe- 
verity, when, alas! he had more reaſon to be 
troubled at the truth of them? Adieu. 

From Athens. 15 Ge. 
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'E HE next day I ſaw my friend again, and 
we reſumed the fubjed of liberty. If I mikake 
not, ſaid I to him, you ſeemed to think, the 
laſt time I converſed with you, that a man of 
merit could never be ſure of his reward under 
a monarch ; that he was in a precarious ſub- 

jection, as you expreſled it, to the humor of 
a maſter: but can any thing be more capricious 
than the favor of a popular ſtate? In Athens, let 
an honeſt citizen have done any extraordinary 


ſervice to-day, he knows not but he may be 
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baniſhed for it to-morrow. And foraſmuch as 
the mind of a multitude is more flux and variable 
than the temper of a prudent prince, a depend- 
ance on the eſteem of the former muſt be much 
more uncertain , than a confidence in the 


goodneſs of the latter: beſides, the jealouſies 


and particular intereſts of private perſons will 


frequently make a great impreſſion on the in- 
clinations of a whole community. Is the military 
glory of THEMISTOCLEs to be diſgraced, the po- 
litical wiſdom of PRERICLxS defviſed or he 
upright integrity of Anisripzs reviled ? The 
whimſical many, who weigh none of their 

b , fall naturall 
in with the propolition.- Theſe admired miniſ- 
ters are degraded, and exiled from their 
country. For what? To make room for the 


very dregs and refuſe of the people; to admit 


mere demagogues inſtead of able politicians, 
and to exchange the true prudence and found 
eloquence of the one, for the ſhallow ſchemes 
and falſe oratory of the other. — The law of 


oltraciſm , anſwered he, which you would 
inſinuate to be ſo baneſul to the Athenian 
Intereſts, is a very excellent and wiſe inſtitu- 
tion, and may be conſidered as a ſtrong. bul- 
 wark to defend and protect the purity of a 
republican government. It is not lightly nor 
 wantonly put in execution, ſince there muſt 
be at leaſt fix thouſand citizens concurring to 
the puniſhment. Equality is the very lite of 
a commonwealth ; and you muſt allow, that 
by the maxims of a jealous fiate ſome alarm 
may reaſonably be taken at ſuperior merit. A 
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ſoul ſo elevated is thought incapable of mo- 
deration, and a deſire of glory ſo paſſionate is 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed from a dangerous 
ambition. The Athenians have always been 
defirous of curbing thoſe who have puſhed 
themſelves too forward; of reducing them into 
the ſame rank with their countrymen, from 
which perhaps they were at firſt unavoidably 
advanced by the pre-eminence of their cha- 
racers, or the neceſſity of the times. Th 
remember the tyranny of P1s1sTRAaTUs and his 
ſons, who were formerly no more than plain 
citizens on a level with the reſt: they hold 
always in view the fate of Epheſus and other 
Grecian colonies : they bear in memory the 
aſpiring temper of Pausanias in Lacedzmon ; 
and how were it poſſible to divine, but that 
Taxuisroclzs, Anisrinzs, Cimon, and PR- 
RICLES, Would embroil their city in diſſenſion, 
and treat it in the ſame manner? This kind 
of baniſhment hath nothing ſhameful or dif- 
honorable; it is not termed the puniſhment of 
iniquity, but is in fact the depreſſion of exalted 
power. It may be ſtyled a gentle mitigation 
of envy; for by fixing this diſgrace upon a 
ſupreme officer in the commonwealth; the 
ſting of malice can injure him no farther, and 
the arrows. of hatred, which were pointed at 
him, loſe their . is a ſure method of 
ieting the minds of the 1 e, and prevents 
Wes Tiny proceeding r of more 
violence againſt the exile. He is ſuffered to 
enjoy his eſtate without forfeiture; he poſſeſſes 
the rights and privileges of a citizen, with 
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hopes, in the interim, of being re-eſtabliſhed 
in authority. Thus thou mayelt obſerve, that 
a man is not at once diſcarded by this law 
from the protection of his country; none of 

the links which attach him to her intereſt are 
broken; he need not therefore reſort for ſuc- 
cour to the reſolutions of deſpair. Hence it 
is, that the perſons whoſe names I have re- 
cited, never entered into any unjuſt confe- 
deracies againſt their native Athens, but on 
the contrary preſerved an unſhaken fidelity in 
its ſervice. Again, this cuſtom of oftraciſm 
hath a further good conſequence, that it effec- 
tually ſecures us from civil war and bloodſhed. 
Are there ſeveral who ſtruggle at the ſame time 
for ſuperiority? Do they endeavour to diftrat 
the commonwealth by different parties? There 
ſeems no way fo effectualto deliver the conſtitu- 

tion from deſtruction, as the ſending thoſe out 
of its boſom , who can lay no reſſraint on their 
ambition. Hence the frame of the republic is 
entire; for, from the apprehenſion of this law, 
our conſiderable citizens apply all their abilities 
to increaſe the proſperity of the ſtate, inſtead 
of ſupporting their perſonal power; they ſtrive 
to aggrandize that, and their emulation 1s by 
this means converted to laudable purſuits. If 
the people take offence at their conduct, they 
are diſmiſſed for a term of years in the way 
already mentioned. They bave time given them 
to reflect coolly on their raſhneſs, and inſtruct 
themſelves, from the feelinglefſons of experience, 
in the vanity of every competition, except that 
which every honeſt man ſhould engage in; I 
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mean contending, who ſhall moſt contribute 
to the welfare of their country. Les, replied 
I, interrupting him, I underſtand what you 
mean. The enemies of a great man are pleaſed. 
to honor the unworthy ends of their malice 
with the name of political wiſdom ;' and the. 
people of Athens are ſo good as to indulge 
them in ſaying, they were afraid of his ambi- 
tion , when in truth they were envious of his 
reputation. However, to do you juſtice, you 
have urged more on behalf of the law, — 
Jever yet heard, or than I believed the matter 
would bear. But I beſeech you, what ſuſpicion 
could you poſſibly entertain of TugmisrocLEs, 
who had done ſo much to ſave the common 
| liberties of Greece; who is even thought to 

have poiſoned. himſelf in the court of An- 
TAXERXES , , becauſe he would not engage in 
any enterpriſe to the prejudice of his country? 
What umbrage could the generoſity of Cinon' 
p_ to the Athenians, who ſeems to have been 
o ſtrongly touched with the principles of be- 
nevolence, that he would have ſcorned to 
raiſe his own power on the ruins. of a free 
republic? And what could you fear from the 
ſanctity of Anisrinzs, who adminiſtered. the 
money of all Greece with that diſintereſtedneſs 
which becomes a man intruſted with the treaſures 
ol another; with that diligence which one uſually 
exerciſes in the management of one's own aflairs: 
who gained love and eſteem in that office, which 
is generally expoſed to odium? Happy Athens! 
that couldſt find a good man zealous in thy 
ſervice, alter the baniſhment of Arrives, 
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with whom goodneſs itſelf was exiled | Surely. 
when ſo many, and I may ſay only virtuous, 
miniſters have ſuffered by the law of oftraciſm, 
it is high time to aboliſh this wretched tool of 
faction and ſedition. A tree may be judged 
of from the fruit that it produces, and a law 
may be known by the effects derived from it. — 
Without doubt, interpoſed he, there is truth 
in What you ſay, but it is truth carried too 
far. No law can be made to ſuit every par- 
ticular caſe. The legiſlator muſt conſult for 
that, which upon the whole is right. The 
wiſeſt inſtitutions are often attended with in- 
conveniencies , and can you wonder, that the 
beſt law ſhould ſometimes be followed by the 
worſt miſchieſs? — No, returned I with ſome 
warmth, no miſchiefſs are to be wondered at 
in that ſtate, where a man's merit, inſtead of 
gaining him thelove of his citizens, recommends 
im to nothing but diſgrace. Good heavens! 
can there be a ſurer ſign of univerſal frenzy 
in a commonwealth , Gian the puniſhing of 
pon virtues with a ſeverity _ due to the 
aſeſt of vices; and rewarding high ſervices 
and the nobleſt achievements with ſuch black 
unthankfulneſs? Are ye not aſhamed to puniſh 
this crime by law, wherever it is found in 
private perſons, and yet permit the imputation 
to remain upon the public? Could your ſtate 
be tried by any other city, and called to an 
account for its uſage of theſe excellent patriots, 
your ſubtilties would ſtand you in no ſtead, 
nor could your orators inyent an anſwer. At 
preſent indeed you are ſecure from the cenſure 
| or 
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or reſentment of the illuſtrious ſhades, who 
were injured by your anceſtors... No. murmurs 
of complaint are heard amongſt them; but not- 
withſtanding their tongues, are ſilenced by the 
neceſlity of the grave, all ages and nations will 
agree to curſe the ingratitude of 

Athens. Adieu. | 


From Athens. Ka C. 
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Cizanver to GonnTAs. From Athens. 


DAS. KO) * Ne 5 W 0 bun 
I. a former letter 70, noble ſcribe, I laid 
before thee ſome account of the three chief 
branches of the Athenian conſtitution , the 
ſenate of five hundred, the aſſembly of the 
95x a and the Aro s. The ſubjed is ſo 
ar from being exhauſted , that I ſhall proceed 
to give thee a further view into the nature of 
their civil government, and the different juriſ- 
dictions of the magiſirates. Thou muſt have 
already obſerved , that' the form of all theſe 
republican conſtitutions is complex, and the 
legiſlative as well as executive power divided 
into a great number of hands, in order to pre- 
ſerve that «fey of conditions, and rotation 
of authority, which they look upon as the 
bahs and chief ſecurity of their liberties. 
The nine Archons, with all the other ma- 
giſtrates of the ſtate, enter upon their reſpec- 
tive charges the firſt day of the month He- 
catombeon , which begins the year, and 1s 


70 Letter xiii. 
"Ma" .L 
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celebrated with ſolemn ſacrifices, and all other 


expreſſions of rejoĩcing. 
The Archons are eleded by lot; but befors | 
they are admitted to the (exerciſe of their of- 
| fices, are obliged to undergo a double examina- 
tion in the ſenate and forum, and to take a 
ſtrict oath in the royal portico. The firſt 
in in che commiſſion, who by way of pre-eminence | 
is called the Archon, gives name to the 
determines in all cauſes of wills and 'gacies} 
and regulates the diverſions of the theatre. T0 
the ſecond, (who probably in memory of their 
kings is ſtyled Baſileus,) the care of religion, the 
conduct of the rieſts, and the inſpection of the 
Heuſinian myſteries are committed. The Po- 
lemarchus, or general, who is the third, has 
under his management the diſcipline of the 
troops, and the care of the eliding 
at Athens, over whom he'exercifes a kind © 
judicial authority. Six go under the common 
title of Theſmo bete, and are the guardians _ 
the laws. It is their duty to ſee, that none 
are enacted but ſuch as conduce to the public 
good. All controverſies in matters'/oÞ trade fall 
under their cognizance, — they have the ho- 
norable diſtinction of regiſte public principal | 
and contracts. If — of a — : 
magiſtrates, by reaſon of his youll is! leſs 
killed: in the laws and cuſtoms of his country, 
it is uſual for him to chuſe two perſons of 
experience , and nn as his aſſiſtants 
who are called Paredroi. —— 
a thouſand in number. Their office is from 
time o time to — 2 , 8 
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1 they ſind any that are grown obſolete, con- 
il tradiciory , or uſeleſs, to lay the matter before 


the people for their determination. The Stra- 
tegoi, or generals of their armies, are ten in 


5 number, one out of every tribe. They have 
1 ceach a day of command in their turns. I will 


not enter into a tireſome detail of the other 
magiſſracies amongſt the Athenians: it is ſuffi- 


| cient to; ſay, that they are very numerous, 
ii | and ſhare amongſt them the diſſerent branches 
il | of power, from the care of the public revenues 
i! |; to that of regulating the women's apparel , 
i 5 and providing lights and torches! at public 
i _ * entertainments, | | % To DuÞr 
1 At the end of the year, the magifſtrates, 
nn who go out of office, are obliged to give in 


a ſtrict account of their conduct to the people. 
The Aveopagus, the Senate, the Trierarchs , 
8 in ſhort, every public officer, who is either 
= | choſen by lot in the temple of Tuzszus, or 
= voted. for by the: extenſion of bands in the 
= | allemblies of the people, is obliged to undergo 
= a ſeyere examination of his behaviour, before 
he is entitled either to any honorary mark of 

diſtinction, or reward for his ſervices. And 

| what is much ſtronger, the law enjoins,' that 
iN be: permitted to conſecrate his patrimony to 
reli ious ules,, make any offering to the gods, 
or be adopted into another family, or even 
diſpoſe of his effeds by will. In a word, the 

.» accountable magiſtrate can no longer be ſaid 
to enjoy the r his poſſeſſions, but is 
actually ſuſpended ſrom a power of diſpoſing 
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of them, till it appears that he has acquitted 
himſelf like a good citizen in the fervices 
committed to his care. mee. 

There is nothing deſerves more attention in 
the Athenian conſtitution, than the nature of 
their courts of juſtice, and the manner of their 
judiciary proceſs. Beſides what I formerly 
mentioned of the Areopagus, I ſhall here add 
ſome further particulars relating to it; and ſhall 
conclude with a brief account of their other 
tribunals. The judges of the Areopagus have 
three ſtated meetings every month; when they 
are met, they divide themſelves into different 
committees, to each of which a certain number 
of cauſes are aſſigned by lot. They uſe this 
method of proceeding, - that every one of the 
judges, being ignorant what particular cauſe 
will be referred to his determination, may he 
under no bias from intereſt or corruption. 
Before the trial begins, the plaintiff and de- 
ſendant by ſolemn oaths call the gods to witneſs * 
the ſincerity of their proceedings. The former 
is placed upon a ſilver ſtool, called the ſtool of 
Injury; the latter upon another, called the 
ſtool of Innocence. Then the pleadings begin, 
which the parties ſometimes compoſe them- 
ſelves, but generally employ ſome orator: to 
place their arguments in the moſt adyantageous 
light. They are limited as to the time of 
ſpeaking, and are tied down to ſtate only the 
plain matter of fact, and reaſon from it, with- 
out uſing either rhetorical | embelliſhments to 
amuſe, or moving expreſſions to raiſe the com- 


paſſion of the judges. After the cauſe has been 
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heard , the judges give their opinions : 
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o_ 
thole, who acquit the deſendant, caſt their 


votes into a brazen urn; thoſe, who condemn 
him, caſt theirs into one of wood. When the 
fuffrages are equal, the ſide which is favorable 
to the priſoner is 1 taken. If che caſe is 

imſelf the puniſhment 
which he thinks he has deſerved, and the 
judges determine it from his opinion. The 
ſentences of this court have always been held 
in the higheſt veneration, for their exact con- 
formity to the laws; and its members are in 
ſuch repute for wiſdom and integrity, that 
foreign ſtates have ſubmitted their differences 
to their arbitration; particularly the Meſſenians 
made that offer to the Spartans, when thoſe 
two ſtates were at variance. The Athenians 
themſelves ſay, that let any one of an irregular 
diſſolute courſe of life be admitted into this 


court, he immediately lays aſide his former 


vicious inchnations, and is adopted as it were 
into the virtues, as well as the number , of 
that venerable tribunal. Beſides the Areopagus, 
the Athenians have four other courts, which 
take cognizance of capital offences, called the 
Palladian, the Delphinian, the Prytanean, and 
the Phreatian. The firſt of theſe was rendered 
by Draco ſuperior to the Areopagus, but 
SOLON afterwards leſſened its power. The 
number of judges is fiſty-one. The Delphinjan 
tribunal fit in the temple of the Delphic 
Apollo, and try thoſe murders wherein the 
fact is owned, but the defence alledges that the 


laws gave the accuſed a power of committing 


\ 


it, as in the caſe of adultery. The Prytaneuim 
is of a very odd * and thou wilt 
imagine I am not in earneſt, when I tell thee 
of what nature the cauſes are Which come 
| before them. If a piece of wood or ſtone, # 
ſword, in ſhort any thing inanimate , kills a 
man either by accident or the direction of an 
unknown hand, it is tried before this court, 
and upon conviction ordered to be-caſt out ob 
the territories of Athens. The Phreatian court 
1s ſo called from an ancient hero , and deter- 
mines the cauſes of ſtrangers who fly out of 
their own country for murder, and are appre- 
hended within the limits of the Athenian Alte. 
Theſe are the courts of judicature for eri- 
minal cauſes. Thoſe for civil are in number 
five: but I ſhall not trouble thee with an ac- 
count of any but the Heliza ; fo called from 
its being an open place, and expoſed to the 
ſun. The judges of this court are appointed 
by lot out of the body of the people, and their 
number varies accofding to the exigency of 
affairs, being ſometimes reduced to ny and 
at others increaſed to an hundred. e oath 
they take is very folemn ; they fwear by Ju- 
PITER, NEPTUNE, and Cxres, to give ſentence 
according to the laws and the decrees' of the 
Page and ſenate of Athens, to maintain the 
pro ent conſtitution , to take no bribes, to 
ear both ſides impartially, and to ſuffer no 
man to be elected into any office who has not 
given in his accounts. e manner of their 
Nee proceeding is as follows: after the cauſe 
as been regiſtered in the court by the proper 
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officer, and a day inted for an hearing, 
the, indictment o = laintiff 1s read by a 
public erier; then the * 5 may endeavour 
to wave entering upon the merits of the caſe, 
by putting in one of theſe three pleas; firſt, 
that the time wherein the accuſation ought to 
have, been preferred was elapſed ; ſecondly, 
that the ſickneſs of himſelf or principal — 1 
rendered it impoſſible for him to make a proper 
defence; or laſtly, that he could retort the 
indictment preferred againſt him upon his ad- 
verſary. It theſe pleas are either not offered 
or not allowed, the cauſe proceeds in the 
uſual courſe. That the time of the court ma 

not be unneceſſarily taken up, an hour- lafh 
of water limits the orations of each. hen 
the pleadings are over, the judges give ſen- 


tence, by caſting beans into two urns, which 


are opened, and a magiſtrate ſtands with a rod 
in his hand to number the beans, and decides 
as they come out. The cauſe is no ſooner de- 


termined, than a tablet containing the nature 


of it, and the names of the parties, which, 
during the time of its being in ſuſpenſe, hangs 
up in a public place, called the heroes ſtatues, 
is ordered to be taken down. The judges de- 
poſit their ſceptres, the badges of their office, 
at the temple of Lycus, and receive the reward 
of two or three oboli for their ſervice. | 

From this general view of the Athenian 
conſtitution in its moſt diſtinguiſhed branches, 
J believe thou wilt concur with me in opinion, 
that were its parts leſs complex, and the whole 
modelled into a narrower compaſs, it would 


be not only more perfet, but more likely to 
be durable. The number of the courts of ju- 
dicature in particular is a great burden to the 
ſiate, as they tend to break the courſe of 
Juſtice , and render the progreſs of it expenſive 
and troubleſome. Many of the' poorer fort 
procure themſelves to be elected into theſe 
tribunals for the ſake of the oboli, that are paid 
them when they have diſcharged their 3 
Such arbitrators inflame every trifling difference, 
inſtead of reconciling it, and add fuel to the 
litigious and quarrelſome temper of their coun- 
trymen. It were to be wiſhed, that the wiſdom 
of their judges was equal to that of their laws; 
but an account of them I reſerve for the ſub- 
ject of another letter. Farewel. yy 
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GoRkRTAS to CLEAN DER. From Suſa. 


Fes laſt diſpatch , as it concerns us. very 
nearly, adds hkewiſe in the higheſt degree to 
the merit of thy ſervices; and the fpeedy return 
we make to it from hence will convince thee, . 
that the affair and its conſequences are eſteemed 
of ſingular importance. Thy letter, by the 
king's direction, was laid before the ſupreme 
council of ſeven, which thou knowelt is com- 
poſed of Anrævus, preſident of the tribunal of 
_ Juſtice; Artmaseesthe Archimagus; MeGaprzus; 
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TRI Azus, treaſurer of Perſia; AsrarnIxxSs, 
maſter of the poſts; IrTaynernes, and myſelf. 
The remarkable manner in which thou cameſt 
to the knowledge of this treaſonable correſpond- 
ence, and the particulars which thou haſt ex- 
tracted from the letters themſelves, left us no 
room to doubt of thy intelligence; and thereſore 
we laid it as our unanimous opinion before the 
king, that the traitor ſhould be immediately 
apprehended, At the hour of ſhutting the pa- 


lace- gates, a party of eunuchs belonging to the 


guard of the women's apartments arreſted Sa- 
CAs, and ſecured his papers. Upon examining 
them it appeared, that ſince the death of Pz- 
RICLEs he had deſtroyed the papers that paſſed 
between them; there remained _ a few letters. 


from Mazevs, but in them was ſufficient evi- 


dence to convict him. For in one he expreſsly 
calls Sacas the Friend of Athens ; and in another, 
deſires him to tranſmit to PRxRIicLEs the terms on 
which he would riſe in arms againſt his ſove- 
reign. He was examined the next day beſore 


the tribunal of juſtice, but behaved with a 


ſullen reſerve, till the ſeverity of torture drew 
from him a conſeſſion of his perfidious practices. 
He would never be induced to ſay, that any 
other perfon was concerned with him , except 
one ſlave, whom he had ſent twice with letters 


to Athens, and poiſoned at his return to pre- 


vent a diſcovery. His uſual manner of convey- 


Ing his diſpatches was, to ſend them encloſed 


to a merchant of Athens, one Pnito, under 
a pretence that they were commiſhons from 


the ladies of the palace to purchaſe Grecian 
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curioſities. After ſo full a confeſſion, and the 
written teſtimony of Mazevs's letters, he was 
ſentenced to fuffer capital puniſhment , after 
the laws of Perſis, and condemned to the Boat 7. 

Butin the night that preceded the oy appointed 
ſor his execution, the queen- mother, from whoſe 
ſlave he was firſt advanced to a low office in the 


ron gardens, made very prefling inſtances that | 


is life ſhould be ſpared, and himſelf condemned 


only to a perpetual impriſonment at Cyrta upon 


the Red Sea. Several ladies of the palace, pur- 
ticularly Ansmoer, the fair Damaſcan, united 
their intereſts to hers ; and our monarch, divided 


between the reſpect which he always 8 to 


the leaſt requeſt of his mother, and the pre- 
valence which love has over the moſt generous 
natures, on one hand, and the ſafety of his 
empire, and the inviolable obſervance of juſtice, 
on the other, has ordered the execution to be 
reſpited. However, the miniſters continue to 


71 The puniſhment of the boat was peculiar to the 
Perſians, and of a very ſtrange nature. They took two 
boats framed exactly to fit and anſwer each other. The 
malefactor who ſuffered was laid down upon his back in 
one of them, and covered with the other, in which were 
holes cut big enough for his head and eyes to appear 
at. Then they offered him food, which they compelled 
him to eat by pricking his eyes. The drink they gave him 
was a mixture of honey and water, pouring it not only 
down his throat, but over his face, which being kept 


turned towards the fun, and beſmeared with this potion, 


was always covered with vaſt numbers of flies and other 
inſects. In this teuzing and painfuÞF condition tlie criminal 
generally languiſhed ſeveral days before he expired, and 
afforded a moſt noiſome ſpectacle to the by-ſtanders. Note 
r nne 
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preſs earneſily, that the laws may take their 
courſe; and it is urged, that the puniſhment 
of Sacas may be a real clemency to others, 
who otherwiſe may be incited to renew the 
like practices, from obſerving, in the preſent 
caſe, that they are paſſed over with impunity. 
One traitor is however ſecured; for a courier 
is juſt arrived with the head of Mazevs, the 
; late governor of Phrygia; and orders are diſ- 
5 patched to put to death Arcesres, which he 
=_ already deſerved for his mal-adminiſtration of 
p Lydia. I will not conceal from thee, that theſe 
. executions have occaſioned no {mall faction and 
= intrigue in the court. The friends of Sacas, 
=; and the relations of Mazeus and Ancesrts, 
| ſome of whom are of the moſt conſiderable 
families in the empire, put every. method in 
practice, to inveſtigate from what quarter theſe 
treaſons were diſcovered. But thou mayeſt 
reſt aſſured, CLEAN DER, that thy letters are 
ſhown to none but thoſe of the ſecret council; 
and no care ſhall be omitted, that. may con- 
tribute towards thy ſaſety, which, as long as 
I have any influence, ſhall be equally ſecure 
1 with my own. 5 
3 Prracwon the Spartan tells me, that an 
=_ | agent from Lacedæmon will ſhortly arrive here, 
with fuller powers and leſs limited inſtructions. 
If we ever proceed ſo far with him as to draw 
up a plan for a league between the Great King 
and the Lacedemonians, we ſhall inſiſt that no 
peace be made with Athens, till they agree to 
aboliſh that article in Ci uox's peace, which reſ- 
trains our navigation. Otherwiſe the aſſiſtance 
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we ſhall afford them will be real and eſfectual 
to their advantage; and the obligations they 
lay themſelves under with regard to us mere- 
ly nominal. N Eh: feln 5 
I have orders from the king to acquaint 
thee, that whenever the ſcene of buſineſs at 
Athens requires a leſs particular attendance, 
thou mayeſt take an opportunity of ſurveyin 

the moſt remarkable parts of Greece, and ſen 

us accounts, as well of the general face of the 
country, as of the cuſtoms and policies of its 
different ſtates. The time and manner of per- 
ſorming this journey are left to thy judgment; 
but in order to defray any expenſes it may 
occaſion, and to reward thee for thy late ſignal 
ſervig, TerrBazus, the treaſurer, is directed 
to tranſmit to thee 2000 Darics by the hands 
of thy brother the merchant. _ ; K FA 
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' | CLEANDER co SMERDIS. 
eh F ect 160 enn 

1. a former letter 7 I told thee of an ex- 
traordinary philoſopher, Who hath appeared 
within thefe few years in the town of Athens. 
And as thy attentiön muſt of courſe be 'raiſed 
to hear that ſo much learning exiſts among the 
Greeks; it is my deſign in the preſent; to give 
thee an account of ſome, Who have been 
F EXANE Sf 10k era” 30 nor 
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eſteemed in this part of the world for the ſu- 
periority of their wiſdom, and the remarkable 
fandity. of their manners. To ſay nothing of 
the Ionic and Italic ſchools, which in their 
turns have produced perſons of great eminence 
and abilities, I ſhall entirely confine myſelf 
to ſpeak of the {even ſage contemporaries of 
Greece. n EN en -6þ 
Tnarxs of Miletus, who is generally counted 
in the number, was founder of the Ionic ſec: 
the reſt are Bias and CLeopBULUs of Caria, 
Cnilox and Mysan of Laconia, Soon of 
Athens, and PiTracus of Mitylene. They were 
ſo highly reſpeded by their countrymen, as to 
be diſtinguiſhed by the honorable title which 
I have juſt now mentioned. Nor indeed is it 
to be wondered at, if ſuch ſingular regard was 
paid to them, ſince: however deficient their 
doctrines may ſeem in more enlightened times, 
yet methinks a natural reverence is due to 
thoſe who firſt opened the avenues to philo- 
ſophy, and were the earlieſt improyers of hu- 
man reaſon. The particular accident which 
is {aid to have been the occaſion that this title 
was beſtowed on them, is thus related by the 
Grecian annaliſis. Some Mileſian ſiſhers hav- 
ing taken a ſilver tripod in one of their nets, 
were not able to agree among themſelves to 
whom the property of it ſhould belong, and 
thereſore referred the matter in diſpute to the 
oracle at Delphi. The oracle pronounced it 
ſhould be given to the wiſeſt man. Accord: 
ingly it was ſent to TnALESs, who modeſily 
declined accepting it; and ſo it paſſed from 
; | 
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one to another of theſe philoſophers , till it 
was at laſt dedicated F SoLON to the god 
AeoLLo. When it was brought to Myson, the 
perſons charged with it were received by him 
in the habit of a menial flave working on his 
own grounds. Happy times of primitive im- 

plicity, when a wife man was known by no 
other token than his virtue! 

1 proceed to Tualxs. He was born in the 
firſt year of the thirty-fiſth olympiad, and was 
the moſt celebrated geometrician, naturaliſt 
and aſtronomer of the age he lived in. But I | 
ſhall not preſent him to thee, SwErDis, in any 
one of theſe regards; and chuſe rather to con- 


ßder him in e capacity of a moral teacher. 


F or as thou „in the character of a religious 
inſtructor, art more verſed in precepts for the 
conduct of life, than the idle reſearches of 
ſcience ; ſo thou art better pleaſed with the 
F of the former than the latter. THALEs, 
aving received ſeveral queſtions from, Au Asig 
the king of Egypt , ſent him the following 
anſwer to each of them: 40 Wouldlt thou te 
© informed, what is oldeſt? It is God, 

„ cauſe he is a being from eternity. Would 
„thou know, what is greateſt? It is ſpace, 
„ becaule the world contains all thi ets 
* {he 15 ontains che world. Wouldſt Os 10 

e 


* 
* 


„ what, 325 faireſt ? It is the earth 
1 is .exquilitely contrived and dif. 
” Woula 1 82 be told, What is Wi 19 
5 by B e it diſcovers themolt ſ 
e thou be acquain 


"oe is common | ee. 80 hope 
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© for when every poſleſſion is gone, that abides 
« with us. Doſt thou aſk, what is beſt? It is 
virtue, for it ſweetens the enjoyments of 
* life. Doſt thou aſk, what is worſt? It is 
« vice, ſor it corrupts ery ood. Doſt thou 
* inquire, what is ſirongeſt? It is neceſſity, 
« becauſe that alone is invincible. Doſt thou 
« inquire, what is moſt agreeable ? It is to 
* obey the didates of nature, and purſue the 
„ends ſhe has marked out.” As he had ſpent 
the beſt part of his paternal fortune in literary 
. his friends reprimanded him one day 
everely for his neglect of it; but he told them, 
that a wiſe man was always rich, while a rich 
man had ſeldom the happineſs to be wiſe. And 
upon their aſking him, what advantage he had 

reaped from his acquirements in knowledge? 
he anſwered, he would ſoon give them a re- 
markable inſtance of it. In ſhort, having fore- 
ſeen by ſome phylical obſervations, that it 
would be a fruitſul year, he bargained with 
the inbabitants of Miletus for the produce of 
their olive-trees in the enſuing ſeaſon. From 
theſe he extracted a large quantity of oil, the 
profits of which proved a conſiderable revenue 
to Him. When his acquaintance came to con- 
ene him on this ſucceſs, he generouſly 

iſtributed his gains to the neceſſitous; adding, 
that it was the duty of a philoſopher to eſteem 
money at a low rate. They tell of him, that 
in a conference which he held with a philo- 
ſopher of Priene, relating to his extraordinary 
method of calculating the proportion that the 
. ſun's body bears to the orbit he — 


*. 
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his annual courſe, the Prienæan admirin aig 
acuteneſs of Tnalkxs, and the beauty of the 


invention, entreated him to command an 

reward which it lay in his power to beſtow 
on him; but Twares made him this anſwer: 
I require no other reward from you, than 
„that you ſhould not arrogate to yourſelf the 
« credit of the invention; but if ever you im- 
„part it to others, inform them of the true 
© author. The wiſeſt men are 5 no means 


( contemners of glory; much leſs ſhould I, 


« who am very far from the poſſeſſion of 
« wiſdom, be pleaſed with any man, who 
« would unjuſtly uſurp to himſelf the honor 
« of thoſe diſcoveries, which might otherwiſe 
« redound to my own reputation.” A ion 
was one day put to him, whether it were 
poſſible for a man to conceal his actions from 
the gods? © Impoſſible,” ſaid he, © becauſe 
« they are even acquainted with our thoughts.” 
He uſed to thank Providence for three things; 
that he was born a reaſonable being, and not 
a brute; a man, and not a woman; a Greek and 
not a Barbarian. His love of liberty and inde- 
pendence was ſuch, that during his reſidence 
in the palace of Amass, he made himſelf ob- 
noxious to the miniſters, by the freedom and 
boldneſs of his converſation. In particular, 
he expreſſed his abhorrence of tyranny ſo 
ſtrongly, that it gave offence to the king, who 
could never be eaſy till he had ſent him away 
with ſome notable marks of his diſpleaſure. 
The reflection which chiefly enraged them was 
this: „That of all wild beaſts a * is the 
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„ worſt, and of all tame beaſts a flatterer.” 


Thus was TaraLts an excellent philoſopher, 


but a bad courtier | This however happened 


fortunately for Greece, ſince by that means he 
was forced back into his native country, which 


he enriched with thole invaluable treaſures of 


learning that he brought from Agypt. 

Bias was deſcended of a — — family in 
Priene. He had a natural talent for eloquence, 
which he ſo improved by practice, that his 
name as an orator grew famous over all Greece. 


Jo tell a pleader, that he had performed at 


the bar of a court of juſtice like Bras of Priene, 
was for many years thought the higheſt com- 
pliment that could have decently been paid to 
any one. The moſt remarkable ſtory, that is 
told of him, I find to be this: When Axrvrs, 
who ſucceeded Grces on the throne of Lydia, 
took the city of Priene by ſtorm, and was juſt 
A e to give it up to the plunder of his 
oldiers, the inhabitants were diligently em- 
ployed in removing their effects. In the midſt 


ol this general conſternation, Bias alone ap- 


peared not concerned for the event; and being 
admoniſhed by ſome of his acquaintance to 
follow their example, he immediately anſwered 
them, Lou are miſtaken, if you think I am 
„ unmindful bf my affairs; for all that is mine 
„I carry with me.” There is one precept of 
his, which bears hard upon his character, voix. 
* That we ſhould ever behave towards an 
enemy, as if he might become our friend; 
and towards a friend, as if he might become 
our enemy.” The firſt part of it, which 
regards our condud to an enemy, is a wiſe 
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and rational reflection; but the' laſt part, that 
regards our conduct to a friend, ſeems deſtruc- 
tive of ſocial happineſs, and the pleaſure re- 
ſulting from the unreſerved overflowings of 
alfecton. The different eircumſtances and ca- 
ſualties of my life, venerable Suknnis, (and 
ſurely various are the trials I have undergone,) _ 
never gave me occaſion, I confeſs to thee, to 
believe it a neceſſary maxim. This concluſion, 
however, thou wilt naturally draw from it; 
that the philoſopher who imparted this ſevere 
advice to the world, mult have intruſted the 
ſecrets of his heart to a man, Who proved 
afterwards perfidious; and the rather, becauſe 
one would imagine that nothing could have 
extorted it from him, but his own fatal ex- 
perience of the corruption and fickleneſs of 
human nature. How much better is the ge- 
nerous principle of his countryman CLSORULUs, 
that“ Enemies are to be reclaimed by a gentle 
« forbearance, and friends to be preſerved b 

« a cordial benevolence!” The life of this 
philoſopher was not diſtinguiſhed by any in- 
tereſting events. It is known of him in general, 
that he/lived happily in the office of principal 
magiſtrate in his city, and was bleſſed by Pro- 
vidence with an extraordinary daughter. She 
was a celebrated compoſer of enigmas, man 
of which ſhe ſent into t to be ſolved b 
the ſagacity of the learned. Though her father 
was very attentive to the management of his 
paſſions, yet ſhe was of great ſervice to him 
in moderating thoſe unguarded ſtarts of an- 
ger, Which were apt to break from him; a 
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circumſiance the more agreeable to Crzonviys, 
as it was accompanied with all the amiable ſim- 


plicity of real tenderneſs and duty | 


Cn1LoN poſſeſſed the dignity of an Ephorus 
in Lacedemon. Being aſked by sor the fa- 


- bulift , what he 1 moſt difficult, he 


replied, to keep a ſecret, and to bear an 


injury.” He wrote a letter to PeRIAnDEn of 
Corinth, in which he told him, that © it was 


. impoſſible fora tyrant to be ſafe ; and he might 
ris  elteem himſelf (gular ly fort unate, if he died 
peaceably in hi In his old age he 
BY rower —— his intimates, that he was not 
conſcious he had ever done any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with his duty, except that in a conteſt 
between one whom he loved, and another 
whom he had no regard for, he was unwilling 
to determine either againſt his friend or the 
law, and ſo perſuaded him to appeal to a diſ- 
ferent tribunal, where he might hope to be 
acquitted. How few are there who „ like 
Cu1Lon, at the cloſe of a long life, can accuſe 
their 8 but once of being warped by 
partiality 
Mrson- was an inhabitant of the town of 
Chena. Notwithſtanding his father was go- 
vernor of the place, he ſeems to have neg- 
lected thoſe honors to which his birth and rank 
did naturally call him, and to have retired 
from the noiſe of public buſineſs to his little 
farm, confining himſelf to the culture of his 


lands, and the improvement of his own mind. 


I come now to Soon. Were I to give 


thee a particular account of his Infltutions, 


this letter would ſwell into a volume; nor will 


I] endeavour to deſcribe” to thee the rapturous 


veneration which the Athenians pay to his 
memory, ſince an attempt of that ſort could 
only preſent thee. with a faint idea of it. Be- 
ſides, thou mayeſt perceive it is no part of 
my deſign to conſider him as a wiſe law-giver 


or a ſuperior politician”, but as he ſtands on an 


equality with the reſt of theſe ſpeculative philo- 
ſophers. Having met with innumerable croſſes, 
wh uſually diſturb a good man in republican 
governments, SOLON was rather forced by the 
neceſſity of the times, than tempted by his 
curioſity, to travel into t. However, 
while he ſtaid there, he made himſelf Well 
acquainted with the knowledge of the country. 
On his return to Athens, he found Prsrerratus 
inveſted with the ſupreme authority; and though 


he was his neareſt relation, yet he e | 
© 


oppoſed each of his arbitrary meafures. 
told his countrymen, that “in aſſerting their 
common liberties, he thought hamfelf wiſer 


« than ſome among them, and braver than d 


others; wiſer than thoſe. who ſuſpected not 
„the intentions of Pistsrnarus, and braver 
than thoſe who ſuſpected them, but timorouſly 
« concealed their ſentiments; ” He uſed to ſay 
„that laws are like cobwebs; they entang 


„the rich and the powerful break 


« them.” The ſtory of his conference. win 
Crogsus on the ſùbject of happineſs, is well 


known, from the large account of it that hath 


been lately publiſhed in the Clio of Hzaonorus, = 
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I imagine a copy of that excellent hiſtory muſt 
have penetrated into Bactria ; and "therefore 1 


will not trouble thee with a tedious repetition 


of what is there recited, nor ſpoil its beauty 
by contracting it. Soros, in order to prevent 
the abuſes, Which might ariſe from the ex- 
tenſiye power of the people, created a council 
of: four hundred to be choſen out of the tribes, 
who were to examine every propolition, before 
it was offered'to the general aſſembly tor their 
determination! On this head Anacuass1s, the 
Sevthian ſage, made a lively remark to him: 
Methinks, (ſaid he,) it is a ſtrange diſpoſi- 
„ tion of your affairs, that you ſhould ſuffer 
« wiſe: men to debate, and leave it to fools 
</ to; deviget e en 
Prrracus was a man of remarkable ſteadineſs 
in his condud. He killed the tyrant who op- 
preſſed his country, and for that gallant action 
the people of Mitylene ſubmitted themſelves of 
their own accord to his'authority. He governed 


them ſor ten years with ſurpriſing lenity ; and 
when they begun to gtowweary of him, he 
abdicatedthe regal office. He would frequently 


exclaim 4 How difficult is it for a great man 
to be honeſt?“ Without doubt, he had ex- 
perienced, that the life of a prince was one 
miſerable round of diſſimulation; and that it 


was ſometimes more neceſſary to ſatisfy the 


exigencies of — hey, than the dictates of 

7 e — his friends to ſecure 
a retreat within their own boſoms, and to 
fly from the troubleſome crowd of flatterers, 
which ſurrounded them, to that engaging 
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ſolitude. He ordered a wheel to be placed in 
the temple at Mitylene, as an emblem of the 
uncertain courſe of fortune and viciſſitude of 
things. | 
| 1 have now laid before thee, venerable 
SmeRDIS, ſuch, material particulars, as I have 
been able to collect, relating to the lives and 
characters of the wiſe men. Nor can it have 
eſcaped thy penetration, that in the maxims, 
which I have cited ſrom them in the courſe of 
my letter, they have touched upon thoſe leſſons 
of wiſdom, which are the moſt improving, 
and conveyed them to the underſtanding of 
others with the cleareſt brevity. - At the ſame 
time it muſt be owned, that the ſentences I 
ſpeak of, though they are certainly very pre- 
cious remains of their opinions, are yet far 
from compoling any regular and conſiſtent 
ſcheme of philoſophy. Hence 1s it, that the 
doctrines of the Grecian ſages ſwarm with 
various contradictions, while ſome have rejected 
with diſdain, what others ſupported with ob- 
ſtinacy. How little then can any or all of them 
be compared with the inſpired prophet of the 
Eaſt! If theſe had the happineſs to be bleſſed 


with any faint dawnings of the light of reaſon; 


ZorOASTER enjoyed it in its full force and lufire, 
If theſe laid down any rational principles of 
conduct in human liſe; Zorqasrer underſtood 
the relations of duty, and revealed a noble 
ſyſtem of morality. If theſe were eminent among 


their citizens for philoſophical auſterities; Zo- , 


ROASTER may be conſidered as a perſect pattern 
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the knowledge of nature; ZoxoasTER was ac- 
quainted with all her ſecret wonders and 
mightieſt operations. If theſe, when they 
worſhipped that immortal power, who 1s the 
provident artiſt, and wiſe governor of the uni- 
verſe, confined themſelves to the petty limits 


of a temple made with hands, and offered ſa- 


crifices on. altars of their own erecting; Zo- 
ROASTER taught, that the temple of OrRomaspes 


was infinite ſpace, that his altar was the earth, 


the air, and the heavens. If theſe were of 
ſervice to one corner of mankind, to their 
native cities, and the narrow diſtricts of their 
own communities; the religion of ZoroasTtER 
was not fixed to one place or ſociety of nien; 
it has made its way through innumerable na- 
tions of the world. To conclude, the philo- 
ſophers, like the gods of Greece, were partial 


in their knowledge, ſelfiſh in their purſuits, 


unſettled in their conduct, contentious in their 
natures, mean in their affections: ZoroasTER, 
like his own deity, the great OroMasDEs, was 
boundleſs in knowledge, extenſive in bene- 
volence, uniform in his conduct, undiſturbed 
in his nature, refined in his affections. In a 
word, the former were only fitted to perplex 
the reaſon, and divide the hearts of their coun- 
trymen; while the latter was born to clear and 
improve the one, to enlarge and unite the 


From Athens. + 
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_ Crganver to Mecanyzus. From Athens. 


Hs I not received thy commands to lay : 


before thee ſome account of the military dif- 
cipline of the Greeks, I ſhould never have 
ventured to addreſs my remarks on that ſuhject 
to ſo conſummate a captain, who, by long 
experience in the duties of a ſoldier, and the 
warlike arts of different nations, muſt antici- 
8 every thing that can be offered, on a 
cience, which the ableſt general now living 
might be proud to learn under thy enſigns. But 
my deſire to gain an inſight into every parti- 
cular in the Athenian policy and cuſtoms, from 
whence the Perſian miniſtry could expect in- 
formation, has induced me to extend my in- 
quiries to a part of knowledge, which would 
otherwiſe have lain out of my ſphere. I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to comply with thy orders, 
by ſending thee ſuch obſervations as I have 
either had an opportunity of making myſelf, 
or collected from the diſcourſe of the beſt 


officers amongſt the Athenians, whoſe tactics 


in view. | | 
The military force of this republic, and 
indeed of all the other Grecian ſtates, is com- 
poſed of three ſorts. of troops, citizens, — 
and mercenaries. The former, thou may 


throughout this letter I have kept principally 


imagine, are held in the higheſt degree f 
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eſteem, and moſt relied upon; the latter bein 
expoſed without concern, and never trulied 
without neceſlary cautions; and fince their 
attachment to the cauſe, for which they light, 
is owing to motives of conſtraint or profit, their 
fidelity is ſometimes ſuſpected. | 

The young Athenians are early trained up 
to arms; at the age of eighteen they learn the 
military exerciſes under the inſpection of able 
maſters, and inure their bodies to ſuppleneſs and 
fatigue, by frequenting the ſtadia and wreſtling 
ſchools. At twenty their names are entered 
in the public regiſter, after taking a ſolemn 
oath in the temple of AcrauLes, by which the 
oblige themſelves © to fight till the laſt 25 
for the intereſt of religion and the ſtate, in 
conjunction with their fellow citizens, or 


4 even alone, if occaſion requires; to increaſe 
the proſperity of their country; to obey the 


« laws enacted by conſent of the people; and 
„ to oppoſe with all their might thoſe who 
« ſhall attempt to alter the conſtitution. ” When 
this ceremony is performed, the young men 


are looked upon as members of the common- 


wealth, enjoy all the privileges, and are liable 
to all the duties of citizens; amongſt which that 
of appearing in arms, whenever the voice of 
the people requires their ſervice in the field, 1s 
none of the leaſt: but in order to inure them 
to the diſcipline and fatigues of war, they take 
their turns by detachments to mount guard in 
the citadel, Piræus, and other forts of Attica, 
for two years: before they are ſent upon any 


expedition abroad. The Grecian infantry, in 
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which the ftrength , of their armies conſiſts, 
is made up of. Hoplitai, Pſiloi, and Peltaſtai. 
The firſt are heavy-armed ſoldiers, who engage 
with long ſpears, broad ſhields, and cutting 
ſwords. The ſecond are light-armed men, who 
fight with arrows, darts, and ſlings, and are 


placed either in the van to begin an engage- - 


ment, or on the flanks of the wings, to' gall 
the enemies cavalry, and prevent their break- 


ing in. The Peltaſtai are a fort of troops be- 


tween the two former, ſo called from the 
narrow targets which they wear. "Theſe again 
are divided into bodies of thouſands, hundreds, 
and fifties each, commanded by their proper 
officers, the Chiliarchs, Hekatontarchs, &c. 
To each company of one hundred and twenty 
men four ſubalterns are aſſigned; the lieutenant, 
whoſe poſt is in the rear, the enſign, the trum- 
peter, the crier, who gives the word of com- 
mand, and the ſutler, who ſupphes the men 
with neceſſaries, and waits upon them. The 
Atheman officers all aſſure me, that amongſt 


the many advantages their troops have over 


| thoſe of the Eaſt, they reckon theſe ſub-divi- 
ſions to be one of the principal. By this means 
the men perform their exerciſes with more 
exadtneſs and uniformity, move with greater 
quickneſs, attack with greater force, and have 

a larger number of officers to watch over their 
conduct in their quarters, as well as encourage 
and direct them in a day of battle. Over 
the foot are placed ten camp-maſters, with 
the title of Taxiarchoi, choſe by each of the 
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tribes 7*; they command, under the general, 
[who is always one of the Strategoi eleded 
annually by the people,] the infantry of their 
reſpective tribes, give orders for the marches, 
review the men, puniſh them for their miſ- 


demeanours, and regulate the diſtribution of 


viduals to every ſoldier. The cavalry are di- 
videdinto ſquadrons under their proper officers, 
two of whom are called Hipparchoi, and have 
the ſame juriſdiction over — as the Taxi- 
archoi have over the foot : but the Grecian 
cavalry is not very numerous; and in this 
reſpect I ſhould think the Perſian armies were 
far their ſuperiors, when they have generals 
at their head, who know how to make uſe of 
ſo material an advantage. The Hippeis 7* or 


| horſemen, at Athens compoſe the ſecond order 


of citizens, and are required to have a certain 
annual revenue, and to maintain a horſe at 
their own charge; but they do not amount to 
twelve hundred at the moſt. The Lacedæ- 
monians are likewiſe but indifferently ſupplied 
with cavalry; the beſt of theirs comes from 
Sciros, a town not far diſtant from Sparta. 


73 Their names are the Aegean, the Erecthian, the 
Cecropian, the Pandionian, the Acamantian, Antiochian, 
Leontian, Oenian, Hippothoonian, and Ajacian. The 
reader may fee in Potter's Antiquities the ſeveral divi- 
fions of theſe tribes into Demoi or horoughs. Note by the 
tranſlator. - : 

74 The Athenians were divided into three orders: 
the firſt were worth 500 medimus of liquid and com- 
modities; the ſecond 300; the third 200: the reſt were 
allowed to vote, but not to bear offices in the ſtate. 
This was an inftitution of Sorox. Note by the trauſlator. 
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Indeed a very natural reaſon is to be aſſigned 


for their deficiency in this branch of their ar- 
mies; for as Attica and Peloponneſus are moun- 
tains and rough countries, there is no oppor- 


tunity or encouragement to train up a breed 


of horſes for the ſervice; and thoſe they have 
can be of little uſe in military operations from 


the ſituation of the ground. The cavalry of 


the Theſſalians, who poſſeſs large and extended 

lains, is moſt eſteemed, and therefore hired 
| by the reſt of the Grecians to ſupply that deſect 
amonglt themſelves. The cuſtom of paying 
ſoldiers was introduced here by Pxniciks: be- 
ſore his adminiſtration every citizen ſerved at 
his own expenſe; now a foot-foldier receives 
three oboli a day, and a horſeman a drachm; 


but upon particular occaſions this ſtipend is 


increaſed. N 

Thou muſt have obſerved of the Grecian 
armies, that they are not formidable ſo much 
for their numbers, or even courage, as indi- 
viduals, as for the excellent diſcipline, which 
prevails among them, and that warm love of 
glory and their country, which animates every 
man in the army, ſrom the higheſt officer to 


the meaneſt ſoldier. Their courage, without 


the ſormer, would only expoſe them to danger; 
without the latter, they would want the moſt 

owerful motive to diſtinguiſh themſelves. 
Their evolutions are contrived with deep pe- 


netration, founded on e and a ſtudy of 


the military art, which is unknown to the 
rude undiſciplined multitudes of the Eaſt, who 


are dragged out of the villages to recruit our 
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armies, and urged on by blows and ſcourges 


to the attack. 

When the Grecians would break the ad- 
verſe battalions, they throw themſelves into 
the ſorm of a wedge, which the enemy, if 
they underſtand their buſineſs, receive in a 
oper Warning or pair of ſheers, which inter- 
cepts and breaks the force of the rhombus. 


When they would receive or give a oo | 


onſet, they form in a body of ſixteen in flank, 
and five hundred in front, preſenting on all 
ſides a firm unpenetrable phalanx. When they 
would enter defiles or firaits poſſeſſed by an 
enemy, they extend their files in the ſhape 
of a'worm , from whence the figure receives 
its name: in ſhort, no one incident can happen in 
a day of battle, for which they have not invented 
a proper motion; unlike the armies of Perſia, 
potent lord, thou well knoweſt, who ruſh on 
turrultuouſly with hideous cries, and place 
their whole dependence upon the fury of the 
firſt attack. If that fails them , their courage 
abates, their ranks grow diſordered, the of- 


ficers are unable to give orders in the confuſion 


that enſues; and it the enemy give one briſk 


uſh , they betake themſelves to a ſhameful. 


flight | | 

The ſcience of attacking and deſending towns 
is much improved in this country fince the 
invaſion of Xerxes, when the Spartans, after 


the defeat of Manrponius, could not force a 
body of Perſians, who had taken refuge in 
ſome wooden fortifications , till the Athenians 


marched to their aſſiſtance. The long duration 
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of the ſiege of Platæa has contributed towards 
a variety of new works and machines, that 
are daily brought into practice; their uſual 
method was to draw up their army in the form 
of a tortoiſe, and give a general ſtorm, or elfe 
batter the walls with the ram, and then ſend a 


party to enter by the breach. I have hitherto 
confined myſelf to the diſcipline of the land- 


armies; but as the chief pride and ſecurity of 


Athens conſiſts in the number and goodneſs of 


her ſhips, and the experience and ſkill of her 
ſeamen , thou mayelt expect from me ſome 
remarks on that part of her military force. In 
a former letter to Goprias ?5 I mentioned the 
claſſes of twelve hundred rich citizens choſen 
out of each tribe, upon whom the expenſes 
of all the naval preparations are laid. Theſe 
claſſes are divided into companies of ſixteen 
each, who unite to fit out a trireme; but there 
ſeems to be ſomething unjuſt in the law upon 


which this practice is founded. Every citizen, 


from the age of twenty-five to forty , 1s ranked 
in one of theſe companies; and whether he 
has a revenue of two hundred talents, or of 
two, 1s obliged to contribute equally in. equip- 
ping a ſingle ſhip. Now it ſeems highly un- 
realonable, that the poſſeſſors of plentiful 
eltates ſhould contribute no more than others 
towards the public expenſe; and that the ci- 
tizens of ſmaller fortunes ſhould be burdened 
with as large an aſſeſſment as the more opulent: 


and yet the law, as it ſtands at preſent, is 


75 Letter xxxiii. 
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liable to theſe objeRions, and I think it would 
be very meritorious in any of their orators to 
propoſe a new regulation 75, The Athenians 
man their gallies, according to their reſpective 
rates, with a due proportion of ſoldiers and 
ſailors. The former are generally heavy-armed, 
for they endeavour to come to boarding as 
ſoon as poſſible, and by engaging hand to hand, 
bring it as near as is pradticable to a land-fight. 
The ſailors are made up of mariners, who 
manage the fails and tackling, and rowers; 
both compoſed of citizens, cont to the 
practice in other countries, where the latter 
are always ſlaves. Amongſt the Athenians they 
divide tam into three orders; thoſe in the 
uppermoſt benches are called Thranitai, thoſe 
in the middle Zeugitai, thoſe in the lower 


Thalamitai. The firſt have the largeſt pay; 


ſince by the difiance of the water, and length 
of their oars, they undergo more fatigue and 
danger than the others. e officers on board 
a fleet, beſides the admiral and his lientenants, 
are the Trierarchs or captains of ſhips, who 
have under them the maſter or pilot, the Ke- 
leuſtes or boatſwain , who directs and places 
the rowers, and the Logiſtes or purſer, beſides 
other ſubalterns. | 

Having thus ſubmitted to thy cenſure an 
imperſect eſſay on the Grecian tactics, permit 
me, illuſtrious miniſter, to impart my thoughts 


76 This was afterwards done hy Demosrtuenes. See 
the oration Tips ErePars. wherein both the laws are 
with 
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with boldneſs on a ſcheme which has often 
occurred to me. Since our royal maſter has ſeen 
peace in his days, he has done, a deal 
towards healing the loſſes, and reſtoring the 
honor of the empire. But might he not put 
the finiſhing ſtroke to ſo glorious a work, by 
allowing penſions out of his' treaſury to any 
able officers and engineers, who would travel 
over Greece, and ſtudy the art of war, which 
. to arrive at a degree of perſection and 
reſinement unknown to former ages? Some 
might in diſguiſe take plans of the principal 
cities, inquire into the ſtrength of each ſtate, 
ſurvey the ſituation of the country, and find 
out the proper places for encampments, ſur _ 
priſe, or diſembarkation. Others ſhould inlift 

in the troops which now conteſt the dominion 

of Greece, enfdeavour to 2 the eſteem of 
the generals, and be preſent at and take a 
1 of every action. When they return 
10me, the 3 might reward them propor- 
tionably to the diligence of their inquiries, and 

the importance of their remarks. ey ſhould 
then be diſperſed over the provinces, to diſ- 
cipline the troops, and fortify thoſe cities and 
paſſes which are eſteemed the keys of the em- 
pire. I know it is ſufficient to mention this 
project to thee, potent Satrap; nor need I , 
enlarge upon the increaſe of real ſtrength. to 
Perſia, of reputation to her arms, of glory to 

our preſent monarch , and of luſtre to the 
miniſtry of MEcaBrzus, Which would be the 
mfallible conſequences of it. Farewell. 
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| uE more I confider human nature, the 
more I find it unable to bear the agitations of 
love, grief, or indignation in ſilence, or under 
the cover of tranquillity and cheerfulneſs. In 
ſuch circumſtances the affections will force their 
way; we vent our groans to the rocks, 
and pour out our complaints to the ſenſeleſs 
and inanimate part of the creation, if we are 


afraid to intruſt them with the rational and 


- thoſe of our own. ſpecies. Men of narrow 
minds, who have wanted generoſity enough 
to gain a friend, or of fickle minds, who have 
wanted ſedateneſs enough to ſix one, muſt 
frequently have recourſe to ſoliloquies in re- 
tirement, when toſſed to and fro by the hu 

ricane of paſſion. But for my own part, [ 
thank the gracious OroMasDEs, that he has 


given me a warmth of temper, as well as ſtrength 


of underſtanding, ſufficient to make me zealous 
in cultivating a ſtrict correſpondence with the 
wiſe and faithful Crzanvper,: in whoſe. boſom 
I may depoſit every undiſguiſed thought and 
diſquieting apprehenſion. _ Let me open myſelf 
to thee without reſerve on the liate of the 
Bactrian ſchools, and the indolence of our 
order. It will not ſurpriſe thee that I blame 
their faults; for thou art too well acquainted 
with my integrity, to imagine me capable 
of approving thoſe corruptions, which the 


/ 
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ſanguine would pronounce it my duty to pal- 
liate „and the cautious — 4 
intereſt to maintain. | EDI: 
Our mighty prophet ZoroasTER. received 
numberleſs favors from the great Danrus, in 
whoſe memorable reign he appeared. The 
erudition and — of the order, which he 
reformed, occaſioned the bountiful encourage 
ments and large revenues, which were be- 
fiowed on us by the monarchs who ſucceeded 
him. They thought our attention to rectify 
the religious notions, and improve the reaſons _ 
of our followers, qualified us to inſtruct the 
youth of the empire in philoſophical ſpecula- 
tions: they thought the recluſeneſs of our con- 
dition and the purity of our lives enabled us 
to curb their appetites, and refine-their practice. 
In our hands therefore the heirs of noble 
ſamilies and the hopes of the kingdom were 
By this means they. conceived, that, not- 
Wi ding the alterations in our ment 
and manners, the loſs of the ancient ſchools 
would be repaired, ſimplicity preſerved in 
thoſe who are ſurrounded with ſuperfluities, 
and continence amidſt every incitement to 
tranſgreſs. I need not enlarge on theſe miſ- 
takes, which are obvious, and, however ab- 
ſurd in themſelves, are too ſerious in their 
conſequences to be ridiculed. Atta 5 
Alas! the ignorance of the world, in which 
we are generally brought up, and which has 
prepoſterouſly raiſed our reputation, both as. 
obſervers and teachers of morality , introduces 
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more faults amongſt us than it ſaves us from; 
and inſtead of ſubduing or extinguiſhing the 
paſhons, it only cuts out another channel ſor 
k them. Though our deſire of reputation be 
1 checked, and our vanity conſtrained to act in 
[ a narrow ſphere , we give a looſe to pride, 
| and look down on 'the uſeful part of ſociety 
with an inſolent ſcorn. Though we have few 
opportunities of ſhowing our obſtinacy in action, 
yet we are ſtrangely tenacious of opinions; and 
though we are clear of thoſe vices which ariſe 
4 from promiſcuous converſation, we fall into 
the low habits that-attend a want of it. —— 
Believe me, my Epheſian friend, there is no 
error which carries leſs the appearance of truth, 
at the ſame time that there is none more de- 
. ſtrudlive of magnanimity, than this, that © not 
„ to have met with temptation, is to have ac- 
( © quired virtue.“ But if it was the intention 
of Providence, that virtue ſhould be the effe4 
of good ſenſe and experience united, it is then 
incumbent upon us, who are to educate a 
nation, to have known the world, and ſtruggled 
with its inſinuating allurements. What though 
we be l of miſtakes at firſt ſetting out, 
neither ourſelves nor our neighbours ſhould 
deſpair of us; we muſt purſue our Journey 
take care to be informed better of the right 
track ; and after having followed it, our advice 
to the young adventurers in life will -be re- 
ceived with more reverence, when it proceeds 
from a ſobriety _ natural and — 509-9 
but painfully and dangerouſly acquired. Su 
men would be. far — in the way to 
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perfection; for though to learn wiſdom from 
the ſufferings of others be the higheſt point of 
it, yet it requires no {mall ſhare of under- 
ſtanding to take warning, and to give it, in 
conſequence of our own. Such men might be 
ſaid in truth to have the government of their 
paſhons , might be eſteemed maſters in the art 
of education; and having tried what the world 
is, would be fit inſtructors for thoſe who are 
to live in it. It were to be wiſhed therefore, 
that while ſome of us are employed in con- 
templating and explaining the divine volume 
of ZERDUSHT, others ſhould be employed in 
the public ſervice, in travelling abroad, and 
enriching themſelves with the fruits of their 
inquiries into men and things; and that all of 
us, at a certain age, in 8 for the 
ſupport we had received from colleges of 
Balch, ſhould be recalled, and obliged to 
ſpend the reſt of our days in forming the youth 
of Perſia. We might then hope to ſee the inſti- 
tution of this place much amended. Inſtead of 
teaching chicanery , evaſion, and poſitiveneſs 
iu our ſchools, the ſound principles of policy 
and juſtice would be ſet forth: inſtead of a 
{crupulous attachment to forms enforced by 
the terror of an unmanly diſcipline, we ſhould. 
behold a general regard to good breeding, 
an 


candor, and philoſophy , from an 
inward regulation of tempen and a well- 
turned mind. No man would enjoy the penſion 


deſigned for the diligent, who was not ſome- 
how or other intereſted; in the great work; 
and it might be found poſſible, however it 
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r otherwiſe at preſent, for the oldeſt 
and moſt ' venerable of our order to converſe 
with their diſciples, and not betray themſelves 
into. the extreme of an unmeaning dignity, or 
a low. familiarity. Thus conducted and im- 
proved in the opening of liſe, the youth would 
no longer uu at our ſage countels with the 
ddineſs of children, nor diſdain to obey our 
avs with the ſtubbornneſs of men; and the 
Magi themſelves would think they ill deſerved 
the emoluments they receive, or ill anſwered 
the end of their founder, if they were regular 
in no good thing but their oraiſons to the riſing 
or declining Mirn AAS. TT 5 


— 


L E T TER LXII. 
$f Lage to GoprrRs. From Athens. 


4 fourth campaign of this war is opened 
with ſymptoms not very ſavorable to the Athe- 
mans. Early in the Griog they received tlie 
unexpected 'news that Srratces had ſworn to 
a ſeparate peace with Macedon, his troops 
had been repulfed at the attack of Europus, 
worſted in fome ſkirmiſhes with PRRDIccASs 
cavalry, and began to want proviſions, and 
ſuffer from the inclemency of the weather. 
But what gave him moſt uneaſineſs was the 
delay of the Athenian ſuccours, (for the re- 
public was afraid of ſending their ſhips ſo ſar 
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from home,) and the intelligence he had, that 
the people of Theſſaly, alarmed at his ambi- 
tious views, were taking arms in the South, 
and ſome of his neighbours in Thrace; from 
the ſame motive, forming leagues aguinſt him 
in the North. Theſe at leaſt are the reaſons, 
and not unplaufible ones, by which he palliated 
his conduct to the Athenian ambaſſadors; but 
the truth of the matter is, as I privately learn, 
that the artful Pzrpiccas had gained over 
SEUTHES, a near relation, and principal coun- 
ſellor to SITALCEs, with the promiſe of marry- 
ing him to STRATONICA his —— and giving 
her a vaſt portion, if he could bring about 
an accommodation. And ſuch (it ſeems) is 
the influence of this miniſter,” that in eight 
days time he prevailed with his maſter to 
abandon the poor Auras, as well as his 
own Aaims; and return home. It is added, 
that the king of —_— reſolved not to 
diſappoint his benefactor, is making prepara- 
— ah Pella for the nuptials of 3 
and unn air 160%: ET ROIRST 

Three expreſſes have arrived here within 
theſe few days from the magiſtrates of Tenedos 
and the inhabitants of Methymna ,'- which 
brought advice, that all the cities of Leſbos 
had entered into a conſederacy to ſhake: off 
their dependance upon Athens; that their ma- 
gazines were furniſhed with corn, and their 
garriſons with archers from the Pontus Euxinus; 
and that the tions for an open revolt 
were ſo far advanced, that unleſs the Athe- 
nians uſed the utmoſt vigor and diſpatch in 
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quelling theſe commotions, the iſland would 


be loſt. Private intelligence is likewiſe come 
from ſome friends in Mitylene , the capital of 
Leſbos , that the leading men amongſt the re- 
volters have determined to ſend deputies to 
Lacedæmon, to deſire that they may be ad- 
mitted into the Peloponneſian league. This 
news has ſenſibly touched the Athenians; the 
molt penetrating amongſt them apprehend very 
bad conſequences from theſe Leſbian troubles. 
They look upon this revolt as giving the ſignal 
to the other- tributary iſlands, to withdraw 
their ſupplies of ſhips and money, and either 
ſtand abſolutely. neuter in the preſent diſſen- 
ſions of Greece, or throw themſelves under 
the protection of Lacedæmon or the Great King. 
They very well knows, that their allies obey 


them more through fear than aſſection; that 


the abſolute authority; which for man years 
they have exerciſed: over them, has produced 
diſcontents, which want nothing but a fit oc- 
caſion to break out into an open flame, They 
reaſon further, what can Athens do, when 
ſhe is leſt alone to ſtand her ground againſt ſo 
many potent enemies, who pretend to have 
no other cauſe for taking up arms, but to keep 
the balance even, and: to preſerve themſelves 
from the inſults and aſſuming ſpirit of the 
Athenians ? Her treaſures muſt ſoon be ex- 
hauſted, when the chief ſources of them (ariſing 
from the contributions of the allies) are either 
loſt to her, or turned againſt her. The in- 
habitants of a ſingle city can never ſuffice to 
man annual fleets, or recruit large armies, 
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particularly when that city has been conſider- 
ably weakened by a cruel plague; much leſs 
will they be able to bear up againſt the loſſes 
and misfortunes, which are the ordinary at- 
tendants of war. What are we to expect from 
the other iſlands, when one, that has been 
the moſt ſavored and diſtinguiſhed, is the ſirſt 
to riſe in arms againſt us? Theſe are the re- 
flections I meet with in the porticos, where the 
Athenians meet to talk over the buſineſs of the 
day, and to inquire of each other what news 
is ſtirring. To add to their diſtractions, the 
Peloponneſian army is encamped in the terri- 
tories of Attica, and ſkirmiſhes often happen 
between their detachments. and the garriſon 
of the city. However, to preſerve that reſo- 
lution and addreſs, which they have hitherto 
ſhown, they work day and night at the Pi- 
reus to equip a fleet of forty gallies, the com- 
mand of which is given to -CLiPPIDEs, who 
has already received ſecret inſtructions from 
the ſenate, the contents of which, as I am 
informed , are, that he muſt ſail with the 
9 Rane under his command to the port of 
* Mitylene, and endeavour to ſurpriſe the in- 
„ habitants at a feaſt ,. which they celebrate 
every year to APOLLO, without the walls of 
* the city. If he finds, that ſolemnity paſt, or 
the Mitylenians prepared ſor his reception, 
* he is to demand of them to deliver up their 
* ſhips, and demoliſh; the fortifications. Which 
they have lately raiſed; In caſe of refuſal, 
he is ordered to declare war againſt them, 
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and to keep the port blocked up, till further 
« remforcement arrives from Athens.” The 
ten pallies, which the Beſbians, by virtue of 
their treaty with Athens, are obliged to join 
to their fleet now lying at Phalera, are ſeized, 
opt the officers and mariners thrown” into 
Fon... IBS E enn ede | 
I had written thus ſar, when aceidentally 
hearing a noiſe in the ſtreet, I had the cu- 
riofity to inquire the occaſion of it, and was 
told, that a captain of a trireme ſtationed in 
the Pireus had ſtopped a veſſel pretended to 


be bound for Epheſus , ſecured the packets 


found on board, and put the men under arreſt 
by order of the Polemiarchus. Struck with the 
thought that I had committed a parcel, ad- 
dreſſed to my brother Hrep1as, in which were 
encloſed diſpatches to thyſelf andfome Perſian 
friends, to the care of the maſter of this veſſel, 
a thonſand dqubts and apprehenfions crowded 
at once into my mind. Recolledting that I had 
no time to loſe, I run down to the Pireus, 
and fonnd the captain preparing to carry his 
3 to the Prytanes. As 4 had luckily 
ome acquaintance with him, 1 took him aſide, 
and told him, that he probably had a packet 
of mine in his hands, which contained mer- 
cantile 'buſineſs of great conſequence to my 


brother, Which if expoſed to the eyes of the 


magiſtrates, with ſome of whom he had dealings 
in the way of trade, muſt be highly detrimental 
to his traffic here. I therefore deſired him to 
reſtore me that packet. He remonſtrated to me, 
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that his orders were expreſs to bring all the 
papers he found in the veſſel. I aſſured him 
that upon demand of the magiſtrates it ſhould 
be produced. My earneſt entreaties, ſupported” 
by the more weighty eloquence of a talent, 
which I put into his hand, prevailed with him 
at laſt to reſtore it to me. I went home, and . 
upon the ſpot made up a parcel , containing 
nothing but letters from me to Hieyras on our 
31 concerns, which exadly reſembled the 
ormer in ſize and figure. I had ſcarce put in 
execution this neceſſary artifice, when an officer 
brought me a ſummons ſrom the Prytanes to 
appear directly before them. I went with an 
honeſt confidence, and found thoſe magiſtrates 
in deep . conſultation. Druas the trierarch 
vouched, that the packet I delivered in to 
them was the ſame he had ſeized. The papers 
were looked into, ſome ſew general queſtions 
put to me, and after an hour's attendance 1 
was diſmiſſed. The Epiſtata, or preſident, 
declared to me that they were ſatisfied; that I' 
had not been examined upon any particular 
ſuſpicion, but that nothing might be omitted 
in ſo diſtempered a time, which any way 
tended to ſecure the tranquillity of the ſtate. 
He gravely exhorted me to be diſcreet in my 
correſpondencies, and prudentin my behaviour. 
I am ſince informed by a friend among the 
Prytanes, that the ſhip was ſtopped becauſe 
they had diſcovered, that inſtead of going for 
Epheſus, the maſter was bribed to c ange his 
courſe, and make for Leſbos. They have tound 
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panes of Greece, has invited me to undertake 
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advices from one Acnon , an hoſt of the Mi 
tylenians, relating to the preparations going for- 
ward here. This A&non is actually impriſoned, 
and will ſoon be put to death for his trea- 


ſonable practices. 


Having thus happily eſcaped ſo unexpedted 
a danger, I ſhall ſet forward in a few days for 


the Olympic games, which are to be cele- 


brated this year with the uſual magnificence. 
The permiſſion, which thy laſt diſpatch brought 
me from our royal maſter, to ſurvey ſome 


agreeable a journey; and the large remit- 


tance, which I received lately from TEKRTINAZus, 


enables me to perform it with convenience. 
I proftrate my head in the duſt, potent 
Satrap, for the favors heaped upon me. May 


=f the great OroMasDEs continue to ſhed his heal- 


ing influence upon the throne of Craus and 
the whole empire of Perſia, averting from 
both (as he hath lately done by diſcovering 
the perfidy . of Sacas) the malign [efforts of 
the accurſed Azinanius! Farewel. TR 
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LETTER LXIII. 


SMERDIs fo CLEAN DER. 


1 COMPLAINED of a relaxation of difdipline' ; 
amongſt the Magi 77; and though not without 


reaſon, yet it would be injurious to impute 


it wholly to them: perhaps a general cor- 
cuption may be too ſtrong for their beſt efforts 
to reſtrain. The children of the great are com- 
mitted to their care much later than formerly; 


they bring with them an high opinion of their 
rank , a confidence in their paternal fortunes, 


and an eagerneſs for pleaſures, of which they 


have had an' early taſte. They affociate only 
one with another, and ſeek partners in volup- 
tuouſneſs rather than the advantages of wiſe 
converſation, which would be attended with 
reſtraint; for excellent inſtruction is ſtill to be 
had amongſt the Magi, by thoſe who want not 


induſtry and an ingenuous diſpoſition: witneſs 


the young Orsames, who owns himſelf in- 
debted to our ſchools for thoſe qualities which 
adorn him, and promiſe ſuch fruits to his 
country. But obſerve, CLEAN DER, the prudent 


ſieps taken by the Satraps and the wealthy, 


who have entertained unfavorable. opinions of 


a Perſian education; they ſend their children 


abroad, and take no further concern about 
their conduct than that it may not be ſeen by 


them. The young Perſian is ſet out with a 
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ſplendid retinue; has his recommendations 


from Sus, and wherever he goes is feceived 
as a Satrap; he is honored in our provinces, 
and gazed at in foreign ſtates; his mind is 
elevated above his rank, be it what it will, 
and his improvements ſeldom qualify: him for 
any. He probably impairs his fortunes, and 
upon his return, has a mind much raiſed above 
the thoughts of cxconomy ; or if he ſubmits to 
it, it is in a wrong place. The expenſes of 
equipage and voluptuouſneſs are become ne- 
ceſſary and indiſpenſible: he therefore grows 
parhmonious to thoſe who have juſt claims 


upon him; he oppreſſes his dependants, and 


ſparingly rewards the countryman, the guardian 
of his wealth. Nor is this to be wandered at; 
the young traveller ſets out with a mind not 


yet confirmed in any principles, and at an age 


ſtrongly biaſſed to pleaſure. He therefore moi 
naturally falls in with the corruptions of every 
country, both in principles and practice; for as he 
is diſpoſed to gratify his affections, he readily 
admits ſuch ſentiments as favor them. It 1s 
generally thought the buſineſs of a traveller 
to ſele& for the benefit of his country what 
appears to him to make up the moſt perfed 

lity; and from his experience of men, to 


become hamſelf an ——— wiſe, and good 


citizen. But our young traveller takes a pleaſure 
in reciting the imperfections he has obſerved 
in government, manners, and religion; he 
dwells much on the ſuperſtitions of ne 

t of the 


* 


the bigotry of the people, and the cral 


prieſts; and intimates, that he has much 


f 


improved his ſagacity in regard to the worſhip 


of his own country. He is juſt ſuch an ob- 


ſerver in morals ; for if he has made the tour 
of Greece, he aſſures you, that the rule of 
right and wrong, the ground of all juſtice, ſo 
much) inſiſted on by our anceſtors, is not fo 
indelibly imprinted by nature as has been 
imagined; that an ancient and flouriſhing ſtate 
has ſubſiſted without the cultivation ol it; 
though probably he takes this upon hearſay, for 
our youth ſeldom come nearer to Sparta than 


a neighbouring iſle s; much better ſuited to 


the delicacy of their lives. What can be the 
reaſon of this, but that they think their prac- 
tice juſtified by theſe great authorities? Why 
elſe do we hear little more of Athens, than 
its ſports and gaiety? of Sardis, than its gam- 
ing? and of Babylon, than its obſcene hoſpi- 
tality ? I, aſſure thee, CTAN DER, I have 
known ſome of our youth, after a toilſome 
Agypt, upon hearing the feſtival rites at 
prus were coming on, take a light veſſel, and 
with all the expedition. of oars and fail ſwim 
down the Nile, and content themſelves with 
ſo tranſitory a view of the great cities and 
monuments of that ancient kingdom. When 
they reached the ports of Cyprus, which ex- 
tends its arms into the ſea, and encloſes vaſt 
fleets in its boſom, they ſpent little reflection 
on its ſtupendous moles and its conveniences 


for lading. They heard, that the temple. of 


78 cythera, the iſland of Vexvs. 


paſſage acroſs Arabia and the ſea into Opper | 
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the Grecian goddeſs was open; that a choir of 
an hundred youths, and as many beautiful 
virgins, had already begun the ſolemn ode; 
they perſumed themſelves with rich oils, and 
crowned with garlands, haſtened to mix in 
the 1dolatrous rites , habited like ſhepherds of 
Arcadia ; for all appear in diſguiſe on this 
occaſion, that they may not be under the reſ- 
traint of ſhame , which ill becomes the votaries 
of ſo impure a deity. 3b 
Tender minds, Creanven, are ready for 
all impreſſions; therefore it is not proper they 
ſhould be withdrawn from wiſe and virtuous 
patterns, till they have gained an intimate ac- 
uaintance with virtue, and are able to combat 
e temptations of vice and folly. The ſoul is 
long in its infancy; the body comes much earlier 
to. maturity : young men therefore (as the 
wives of the Magi are confined to the moſt 
beauteous objects of fight, and hear nothing 
but harmony, that no ill impreſſion may de- 
face their offspring, which is to be dedicated 
to the hol . of the temple) ſhould be 
accuſtomed to no ideas that may pollute the 
ſoul, the purity of which is an offering moſt 
delightful to Oromaspes. | | 
t is at too great a hazard they go in que 
of what is worthy their — bn t 
or Greece; for that much may be found ſo 
by a prudent inquirer, I wil not deny: 
wiſdom is not confined to one climate, it 
ſhoots out in ſome. ſhape every where; at 
Athens it is wiſe policy, tender regard for the 
community , and eyery art that 1s properly 
humane; 
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humane; at Lacedzmon it is public liberty, 


maintained by auſtere diſcipline; and an ignor- | 


ance of every enervating pleaſure; in Ægypt 
it is piety to the gods, and a veneration for all 
things ſacred. It once appeared under all 
theſe denominations in Perſia: alas! that we 
can now ſind it only in our hiſtofies ! 

Perhaps after all, CrxanvDery thou wilt 


ſay, what need all this precaution in favor of 


virtue? and Why ſhould our yoùth be pre- 


judiced in her behalf, who is repreſented ſo 


amiable as to ſtrike her beholders with ad- 
miration, and force our eſteem? It is becauſe 
virtue, though more amiable, is not ſo ob- 
vious; ſhe uſeth little art to recommend herſelf; 
like a chaſte virgin, ſhe muſt he ſought after 
and ſued for: vice, like a proftitute;; always 
preſents herſelf, is ofſi cious, importunate, and 
inſnaring. OnsAuxs is acquainted, with this; 


he traverſes the diſtant regions of the earth, not 


to pratify the idle eurioſity of ſightꝭ., -or{adorn 
the palace <4 of his north es. the arts 
of Greece, but to 
mind; to fit it for the abode of Oho uss, 
who deigns to dwell with the good: in awe 


of whole'-preſence the wicked Anna will 


fly from us, as the ſhades of night diſperſe at 
the approach of Mituras;- to diftant-countries, 
| and L caverns: oh» earths bor 5:9© 
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18 is the laſt letter, which I ſhall write 
to thee from Athens in ſome months. I ſet out 
to-morrow on an expedition to the Olympie 
2 and promiſe- myſelf, that the magni- 
cence and order, with which they are cele- 
brated, the great confluence of Greeks, Who 

| ir from all parts to Olympia, the varie 
countries and noble cities I ſhall paſs through 
in my road, and eſpecially the agreeable ſet 


of friends who e me, will more than 
anſwer the ideas of p cafure and improvement 
which I propoſe to myſelf from the journey 
Thou wilt, 1 believe, BAY that I have mes 
a very ha mixture of acquaintance, - w 
1 ry Aa 1.4 the bade of my fellow-tra- 
vellers. My n PuLEMON, as well upon 
account of his age as his merits, ſhould be 
mentioned firſt. This worthy Athenian ever 
ſince my reſiding here has treated me with 
particular regard: to him 1 am indebted for 
the friendſhip I have made with thoſe who 
are moſi-difinguiſhed- in Athens for their vir- 
tues and abilities; to him I owe the! little 
knowledge I have acquired of the conſtitu- 
tion of the republic, and the manners of a 
people the moſt contradigory and various in 
their diſpoſitions of all others. PaiLemon has 
paſſed through the moſt conſiderable offices in 


n 1 
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the late. He was, when very young ciptai 
of a trireme at the battle of Salami, and 
narrowly miſſed taking the famous Queen An- 
TEMISIA , Who eſcaped him by a very extra- 
ordinary ſtratagem. He has been ſince overſeer 
of the fortifications,” archon , one of the five 
hundred, and is now a member'of the Areo- 
pagus. In all theſe employments an unble- 
miſhed integrity, and an exad diſcharge of his 
duty, have recommended him to his coun- 
he as one of their moſt deſerving citizens. 
e has frequently oppoſed the meaſures both. 
of Cruon and PerIcLEs ; but it was in fuch a 
manner, that you ſaw , though he condemned 
the faults, he ſpared the men; and that his 
oppoſition proceeded not from ambition or ca- 
price, but from an honeſt zeal for the public 
welfare, He is always well heard in the aſ- 
ſemblies of the people, not from the art or 
eloquence of his orations, or a command of 
words, that rather overpowers than convinces 
the reaſon; but becauſe he ſpeaks to the pur- 
17 and with an air and geſture, that ſhows 
e does not mean to impoſe upon his hearers, 
unleſs he is ſirſt deceived himſelf. Another 
quality, which diſtinguiſhes my friend, is a 
lingular humanity: his door 1s 8 
poor citizen, and his table prepared with 
irugal' hoſpitality to receive any ſtrauger, who 
comes recommended either by his own def 
or the requeſt of 'a common friend. There is 
not a greater teſt of his benevolent temper , 
than that though he s an eld man, "lie can 
encourage the mirth, and bear with the levites 
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of the young; nor a ſtronger inſtance of his 
good breeding, than d. . 1 not abound 
in the narrative faculty of years, and is rather 
ſorward to promote the converſation of others, 
than to aſſume an air of ſuperiority, by ob- 
liging them to liſten to his. This is an im- 
perſect ſketch of PILEMOx's charadter: I paſs 
next to that of my other compamons. _ 
CIIxIIAs is deſcended from one of the nobleſt 
families in Athens; and though both his rank 
and abilities entitle him to a conſiderable ſhare 
in the government of his country, be devotes 
himſelf almoſt wholly to the improvement of 
ſeience. He is an univerſal patron of arts; 
the philoſopher , the poet, the painter, the 
hiſtorian, and the ſculptor find alike the effeds 
of his liberality. He is not contented to be 
an admirer of ke os he is likewiſe an ex- 
cellent judge of it. I have ſeen him hold an 
argument with the ſophiſt GondIAs, and heard 
him diſpute the dodtrine of the ſoul's pre- 
exiſtence with SocraTEs. Zzuxis ſubmits his 
moſt finiſhed picture to his cenſure, and Pni- 
DIAs would alter the drapery or attitude of a 
ſtatue upon his advice. His table is frequented 
by all the learned in Athens; he abounds 
hunſelf in the moſt elegant diſcourſe, and has 
a peculiar art of ſetting the talents of others 
in the beſt light, and wing ſomething in 
their way, that may give them an opportunity 
to diſtinguiſh themſelyes, The two affairs, in 
which he moſt intereſted; himſelf, were the 
accuſation brought againſt Pazpras for defraud- 


ing the public in the gold employed about the 
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fiatue of MVA, and the charge againſt 
AxAxAORASs for impiety: but neither his in- 
tereſt nor his eloquence, though ſupported by 
PEeRICEES, could ve We artiſt rom priſon, or 
the philoſopher from baniſlhment. 
5 9 — is a young man, who gives early 
marks of being a good officer. He has been 


employed in the ſervice in Thrace, and Behaved 


with ſo much gallantry at the ſiege of Potidæa, 
that the generals ſent him to Athens with the 
news of its being taken. He ſeryed laſt ſum- 


mer in Puonuio' fleet, and was recommended 


by him to the people to be made 4 trierarch 
in the ſquadron which is ready to ſail to Leſbos; 
but CLkon had intereſt enough to diſappoint 
him, for the fake of one Barrxrus,; à huffob 
and a Lutaniſt. Purrlocrzs however is not 
diſeouraged ſrom purſuing a military life, but 
hopes Tor better ſucceſs at the next equipment. 
In che mean time he deſigns to put in for the 
prize of the chariot - courſe at the Olympic 
81 (4164 a © 75 1776 GT. t1.5þ 
T oomplete our party, we have Cnronns 
of the tribe of Pandion, a yo 
and politeneſs, but of a character ſomething 
lingular: though he has a fund of good ſenſe, 
he has one weakneſs, of affecting a general 
acquaintance amongſt the rich and the powerful. 
You generally ſee him at ſome great man's elbow 
at the theatre, and he is very buſy in laying 
the cuſhion for him. He boaſts to this day of 
a letter he received from PRRIcLESs, to thank 
him for a preſent of olives, and was extremely 


ſurpriſed at not hearing from his good friend 
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PHoRMIO, all the laſt cam He is well 
Killed in the genealo the Athenian 1a 
lies, and has 7 we ſhall be ſu Ped 
with the, beſt e ets from Athens during 
—_ abſence. . + 
I, pleaſe myſelf with refleding « on the dif- 

ferent Views which my, companions and m = 
propoſe: from this j journey. The humane 
LEMON is willipg to be preſent at a — 
which he thinks * to inculcate a reſped 
for. the gods, and to remind the different 
people which inhabit Greece of the ties, which 
ought to unite thoſe who enjoy one common 
name, country, and religion. | CLinias is 
pleaſed” with "I thoughts. of extending his 
acquaintanceamongſt the learned and ingenious. 
Pnirocrzs flatters himſelf with ſuccels in 3 
conteſt, that gives a luſtre to the vidor's name 
for. his whole life. Cnronus would be known 
to very one, who diſplays à ſplendid equipage 

at Olympia. For my own. part, all that L aim 
— is, to approve myſelf a faithful ſervant to 
1 ata BY e ec n 
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Omen, to Crnanyen. From Neuere. 


1 e Appt t are the moſt con+ 
ſiderable part of the body politic, and hold the 
chief rank and pre-eminence among the 1 
thou wilt be curious to know what are 

ferent orders into which they are diſtinguiſhed. 
And as theſe ſeveral orders are more 


up according to the ancient eſtabliſhment in 


the college of Heliopolis than in other 
I will: endeavour to ſatis thy ouvioſity. To 
in; them acco to the diſſerent 


and ſolemnities, I may mention firſt after the 
inferior degrees, the chief of the muſie-band, 

who always carries ſome muſical inſtrument, ; 
as an enſign of his office; and in his cuſtody 


are two'of the books of HS, one contain- 


ay —_— in honor of the gods, the other 

ts for the conduct of their 
Dag N Next aſter this officer is the diviner, 
who carries an horoſcope and a Pahm-branch, 
the [ymbols of aſtrology; and he is 
to be 
of Hzenmes, that treat of that ſcience 3 one, of 
the order and ement of the led flars; 
2 ſecond, of the phaſes of the 
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conjungions with the ſun; the other two, of 


the phenomena of their riſing. After him 
comes next in order the ſacred ſcribe. He 
weats, wings faſtened to his mitra, and carries 
a book with a rule, in which is ink, and a 
reed to write with. His province lies in the 
hiero ical knowledge, and he muſt be 
ſkilled in thoſe books that treat of the doc- 
trine of © the globe, geography, the courſes of 
the ſun and moon, and of the five planets; 
he muſt: know accurately the — of the 
ſeveral parts of t, the nature of the Nile, 
the lands and diſtri appropriated to the prieſis, 
the exact meaſure and dimenſions of them, with 
the uſes and ſymbolical applications of all the 
ſacred inſtruments. I may reckon next aſter 
him the maſter of the ſacred wardrobe, who 
carries the rod of juſtice beſore the prophet, 
and a cup for libations. He is thorou 
verſed in all the inſtitutes of the Ægyptian di 
cipline, and all the rites of ſacrifice; and there 
are ten kinds of ſervice ormed in honor 
to the gods, 1 the — 
tian religion e comprehe 

chief are —— erings of ſirſt- fruits, 


—_ and. public ſeſ- 
Ten ths pamper fellate ed by 


thoſe who carry he bread of diſtribution ; 
he is the head and ſupreme: over all. To him 
it belongs to interpret the laws of HERMES; 


and he not only preſides in all matters of 
religion, but, according to the ancient con- 


— holds a ſupreme Judicature in all 


LETTER „ 3 


cauſes aatithout any further. appeal , as chief *2 
of that high tribunal of thirty , which. was 


compoſed of ten from each of the three prin- 


cipal cities, Thebes, Memphis, and Heliopolis. 
And though his power be limited, ſince 
became ſubject to Perſia, yet his deciſions are 
ſtill held infallible among the Egyptians; as 
a token of Which he wears a ſaphire 82, with 
the image or emblem of truth hung by: ya golden 
chain about: his neck. The prieſts in general 
are habited in linen , from a conceit that 
woollen garments would deſile them. But the 
prophet likewiſe hath his, head ſhaven, and 
wears on his. feet ſlippers of the bark of the 
palm-tree,, and carries at his breaſt a water- 
jar, wrapt/ in- the folds of his garment 84. The 
prophet, is charged with the diſtrihution of 
their revenues. To him belong the ten ſacer- 


dotal books. In thoſe books are contained 


the laws, the doctrines of their m 
and Whatever relates ta the diſcipline of 
prieſts. Theſe are the chief diſtinctions amo 


the prieſta of , Egypt, or profeſſors af the 
Hermaic doctrines. Aud dbere there are upon the 


whole tero-and-forty books of Hun abſo- 


lutely meceſſary to: the; literati of At 
5 — «of Which number, dall 
the philoſophy, belong to the forementioned 


orders theceodaaming which are og 
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to the Paſtophori, and they treat of the 1 


and ſtructure of an human body, of diſeaſes, 


of inſtruments, of medicaments, about the 
eyes, and laſtly of women. To the foremen- 
tioned orders may the whole prieſthood of 
Agypt be reſerred in their different ranks and 
degrees. But the Paſtophori and Neocori, or 


ſacred Ediles, are of a much inferior rank, 
and to be r 


the Cabeniatifirant 
orders, and the purifications required of them 
are much leſs tedious and painful . This 
then is that body of men fo famous throughout 
inal conſtitu- 
tion of their oountry did j depend. Nor 
have they only governed that ſtate in civil and 
religious matters, preſoribing rules to princes, 
and exerciſing an abſolute juriſdiction over the 
actions, and I had almoſt faid opinions, of 
their own people; but have ſpread their in- 
e with the 
grand 


9 of every later ſtate. The 
policy of their religious initiations may be 
thought to have greatly promoted their defigns, 
by means of which they: could preſerve a cor- | 


reſpondence in diflant countries, and be i * 


5 — ſecrets not only | of ifiates; 3 "but 
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of private perſons; thereby the more eſſectually 
to deceive and ſurpriſe t who: reſorted to 
them. And though they are leſs conſiderable 
now: than they were formerly, yet they will 
ſtill keep up the ſame diſguiſe and artifice of 
a myſterious ſecrecy. There is no ſet of men 
ſeem more to aſſect a recluſe and contemplative 
liſe, or to live more abſtracted from all fecular 
cares and concernments. They aſſect a ſingular 
preciſeneſs in all their actions, a flownelſs in 
their ſteps and motions, much gravity in their 
mien and habits with a ſettled countenance , 
that ſeldom or ever is 3 by ſmiles . 
The night they dedicate to the obſervation of 
the heavenly bodies, to certain ceremonies of 
2 „ which they perform at fſtated 
ours; the day to the worſhip of their gods, 
whom they celebrate both at the ſun-riſing, and 
cloſe of tho evening." —— 
OL me eve I L187 E m 2 ne 0 
that employs — other times, — f 
and geometry, in Which ſciences they are 
always laboring to make further diſeoveries, 
and inveſtigate new: truths.” And to them it 
muſt: be confeſſed the greateſt improvements 
; 3 ſciences —— owing. Neither 
is there art; of which th do not arrogate 
to themſelves the firft — 4 . the moſt 
celebrated philoſophers, poets, an „ rs 
of other alk ho mentioned in the facred 
regiſters of this college, as having refided 
ſometime among them, and ſubmitted to thie 


36 CHAEREMON apud Poarwrai lib: iv. 5 6 * 
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diſcipline» of their order. Of the moſt eminent 
they have taken care to preſerve a ſtatue or 
picture, performed in the taſte of the age 
wherein each illuſtrious perſon flouriſhed. They 
have ſeveral uncouth figures with the names 
of Ozxenzvs, Musgvs, and Mraurus, engraven 
on the ſtone; and a Dizvarus, in the manner 
of his ſtatues, ſaid to be his own work. Among 
the reſt is the Spartan Lycuxcus, and the 
Athenian Solon,  PYT#aGoRAs of Samos, and 
the immortal Homer, . who- in his deſcription 
of the inſernal regions, which ſable 'Qzenevs 
introduced into the religious dodtrines and 
myſteries of Greece, plainly alludes to this 
place and the adjoining territories. ''- 
I ſhould obſerve; that the prieſts truſt n 
their own memory to written regiſters , any 
more than, that of other famous men. At 
Thebes I was ſhown a angle pedigree 7, which 
entirely filled a large temple, Lauda from 
ſather to ſon through more than 300 genera- 
tions, and every ſueceſſion in it rep nted 
by a coloſs of wood dreſſed in the chabiit of the 
time when each Piromi, as they called them, 
or worthy, lived. Tos cthis pedigree not a fe 
of the preſent race lay claim, and 1 think it | 
is e yt mT of the Dioſcuri. _ — 
286 | 15 eir n thology, ith al 
Thoth, or Mzxcunxy: they likewiſe celebrate 
with a particular reverence, the memory of an 
ancient order, called the Cabiri, who were 
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his pains and ſecretaries, and aſſiſted in 
eſtabliſhing that mythology, and the myfteries 
of a falſe. . „which from — 
Pheœnicia were e e into Greece by them 
or their immediate deſcendants. They were 
eight brethren, ſons of Sypyc, a' contem- 
porary of Caronvus, of whom IJosoxTaARUs or 
Ascurarrus was one, and they were the ſame 
with the Corybantes and the Dioſcuri of the 
Greeks: and their worſhip with certain myſte- 
ries was 2 early eſtabliſhed in Samothrace, 
Imbrus, and other ifles of the Ægean ſea: The 
Cabiri had a temple at Memphis **, which was 
inacceſſible to any except the prieſts.” But Cans 
BYsES, When he ravaged the other temples: of 
Egypt, entered into this, and ſcoffing at their 
images, which were deformed like that of 
Vulcan, ſet fire to it. Mncunr was the firſt 
author of a celeſtial ſyſtem of the world, and 
by him and the Cabiri the hero gods began 
firſt to be conſecrated into ſidereal divinities; 
and the prieſts ſcruple not to declare, that th 
had the bodies of thoſe gods embalmed an 
depoſited among them, and that they worſhip: 
ped the relics of their bodies here on earth, 
while their ſouls ſhone as ſtars in heaven. Thus 
 Os1ns firſt was worſhipped as the ſun, though 
his relies were conſecrated in the myſteries 
of Isis; and his tomb ſhown at _ in Arabia. 
And though he be —— as a divinity 
in his own name, yet the prieſts intimate, that 
” *» + .&:1 48 „ | 
88 Heznop. lib. iii. e. 37). FILES RS A 6 : 
89 PLutaxcu. de Leib. & Omen oO 


he ſtill receives divine honors in the worſhip 
of that luminary, to which the famous temple 
of HerroeoLas is dedicated. And indeed the 
name of Osrrs ſignifies in their language a 
thing with many eyes », with alluſion to the 
ſun, that darts its rays into every corner, and 
as it were ſurveys the whole earth. In the 
temple there is a throne of opal, which dazzles 
with an | inexpreſhible | brightneſs when the 
rays ſtrike upon it. But there is no ſtatue for 
the ſun “!; and the prieſts ſay, they make no 
image for. the ſun and moon in their temples, 
becauſe every man ſees them daily in the 
heavens. Yet in the proceſhon that is made 
for conſulting the oracle of that god, a jointed 
ſtatue of him is carried, which gives its anſwers 
by motions *. In this ceremony the prieſts 
are attended by the principal perſons of the 
country. They ſhave their heads, and obſerve 
a long continence beſore it begins. The pillars 
throughout the temple are of the Pyrite ſtone, 
the roof of gold — 

inimitable art **. The doors are of ſilver **; 
round the ſides are figured the twelve ſigns of 
the year, under the emblems of Ægyptian deities. 
Within the precinds of this ſamous temple is 
a ſtupendous obeliſk dedicated to the fun by 
RamEessEs , one of their ancient kings, or rather 


0 Nrop.. Ste, Bb. . %% 
91 Lucian. de Dea Syria. 
92 Macros. Satuan. lib. . c. 23. 
93 Kincuer, Obelife. Pamphil. lib. i. c. & 
% Ovip. Metam, defcript. regie ſolis. 


ivory, but diverſified with 
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intended for ,a monument to perpetuste his 
own honor. The height of it is ninety-nine 


feet, and each of the ſides four: cubits, Every 


lide is divided into three rows with hierogly- 


phical figures and inſcriptions. Rasa“ 
entitled upon it, Lord of the world, guardian 


of Egypt, and conqueror of foreign nations, 
2 other glorious characters, that ſet 


him forth as a perſon highly favored by the 


gods, and nearly related to them, as it was 
cuſtomary. from the earlieſt times to flatter their 
kings with a divine original, Camprsss, when 
be attacked this city, and had ſet fire to the 
buildings, before it reached the obeliſk, out 
of a particular veneration for. that magnificent 
* ordered the flames. to be extinguiſhed. 

leu. „ e TT 
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A. I imagined thy curioſity will be excited 
to know the particulars of our Olympic: expe- 
dition, I ſhall write a regular account of what 
occurs moſt remarkable during the courſe of 
it; and I deſire thou wilt communicate a copy 
of 8 letter Wage 1 0 Hs, 4} 970! n 

n the morning, beiore we Our journey, 
PHILEMON, 9: wha ſtrictly 0 N not Is 


| the efſentials of religion, hut to every point of 
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remonial part requires, invited us to partake 
in a ſacrifice to Mncunr and Heckre,. the 
— protectors of travellers, at his houſe, 

hen that was finiſhed we ſet out, and leavin 
the city at the weſtern gate, ſoon ſtruck into 


the road which leads to Eleuſis. e 


about Athens wears at preſent a very dil- 
1 from the frequent incurſions 
of the Peloponneſian army. The Demoi or vil- 
lages, the habitations of the tribes before they 
were united by Tnxszus, are moſt of them 
in ruins; the lands he uncultivated, and the 
laborers are diſperſed. PnrLEMoON , as we 
paſſed along, frequently deplored in tears the 


calamities of war, and fometimes pointed out 


. to us, with a pious regard, a grove or fountain 
ſacred to ſome local deity, or the ſepulchre 
of an old hero, that invites travellers to ſtop, 
and pay a ſhort veneration. The traditions of 
the country relating to theſe ancient monuments, 
though they are intereſting to a Grecian, whom 
they remind of ſome religious inſtitution, or 
remarkable ſact in his own hiſtory, would afford 
but little entertainment to a ſtranger; and 
therefore I ſhall only' mention ſuch as are par- 
ticularly remarkable. On one fide of the way 
is a tomb erected to the herald AnTtazwockitus, 


Killed (as the Athenians affirm) by the Me- 
gareans, to whom he was ſent on an 1 


e before the breaking out of this war. 
ittle further you meet with an altar to Tz- 
PHYRUS, and a ruſtic temple to CRRESs, in me- 


mory of her wanderings in earch of PuoszurInI. 


On 


T 
On the other ſide of the river Cephiſſus you 


may obſerve an altar to Jurirzr the placable, 
where Taxsevs is faid to have expiated himſelf * 
aſter the murder of the robber Six is, his rela- 
tion. Eleuſis is a ſmall town, celebrated for 
the | myſteries” performed there to the honor 
of Ceres and ProsereINE. As it is lawful for 
none but the initiated to enter into'the temple 
and myſtic cell, which they tell you is capable 
of holding as many people asa theatre, I can give 
no account of the infide. The front is ſump- 
tuous, and adorned with a large portico of 
Doric pillars. The coun eople ſhowed us 
here the threſhing-floor of 'TairroLExUs the 
ſon of Ceres, and a field where the firſt crop 
ever ſown in Greece ſprung up. In memo 
of ſo ſignal an event, ſome barley out of this 
very field is made into cakes, and uſed in the 
myſterious ſacrifices. The town itſelf receives 
its name from ELeuss, the ſon of Mexcurr 
and a fea nymph, and came into the Athenian 
poſſeſſion in the reign of Erxcraevs, —_— 
condition that the family of EumorLevs, then 
rieſt of Ceres, ſhould enjoy the privilege 
or ever of preſiding at the myſteries. After 
leaving Eleuſis we ſoon entered the territory 
of Megara, which 'formerly belonged” to the 
Athenians, but in the time of Copavs the Pe- 
loponneſians expelled them, and peopled Me- 
gara with a Corinthian colony. As one of the 
pretended cauſes of the war is the ſevere decree 
made at the motion of PericLss againſt the 
Megareans, which the Lacedæmonians de- 
manded to have repealed, the people of this 
1. | | 21 * 
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place are extremely incenſed againſt the Athe- 
nians, who in return have added a clauſe to 
their generals' oath, that they ſhall annually 
invade Megara. Notwithſtanding this er 
between the two republics is carried to ſo v 

a height, we found a very hoſpitable reception 
at the houſe of a friend of CLIx IAS, and have 
ſpent two days in 3 the temples, and 
other public ſtructures of the place. The city 
ſtands on a hill, the ſtreets are ſpacious, and 
adorned with ſome buildings of note. Not far 
from the gate where we entered, 1s a temple 
dedicated to D1ana SosrirA, or the Saviour, 
upon an extraordinary occaſion. Whilft Man- 
DONIUs lay encamped at Thebes, a party of 
his troops, that had waſted the country round 
Megara, being upon their retreat, loſt their 
way in the dark; and either confounded b 
their fears, or, as the inhabitants report, miſ- 
led by a deluſion from the goddeſs, imagined 
that they ſaw a band of enemies drawn up 
againſt them: under this miſtake they diſcharged 
their javelins at the neighbouring rocks, which 
returned a ſound like the groans of dying men. 
They continued this fanciful fight till day-break. 
When they had waſted their weapons, a real 
one enſued; for in this unarmed condition they 
were attacked, and eaſily routed by the Me- 
gareans. Hard by is a grove and temple ſacred 
to Jurrrzn. The ſtatue of that god, begun 
by Tuxocosixus of Megara, aſſiſted by Pnipras, 
is left unfiniſhed , becauſe the public revenues 
and the eſtates of private perſons are ſo ex- 
hauſted by the continuance of the war, that 
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they are not able to ſupport the expenſe of it. 
The citadel, which takes in a large ſpace of 
ground, contains ſeveral public buildmgs, as 
the monument of ALcuena the mother of HE 
CULES, that of HieeoLita the Amazon, and of 
Trrevs the huſband of PrRocneg.' Here ftand 
likewiſe the Prytaneum, and a temple of 
APOLLO. In the forum is the tomb of CHO 
ROEBUS, an ancient hero, who killed a dreadful 
monſter called the Poena, that was ſent by 

AroLLo to ravage Argolis. The ſtory is told 

in verſe upon the monument, and the bas- 
relief, repreſenting the fight between Cno- 
ROEBUS and the Pœna, is eſteemed the moſt 
ancient piece of ſculpture in Greece. I have 
been down at Niſæa, their port and arſenal; 
it ſtands lower than the town, and 1s well 

furniſhed with naval ſtores. A trireme 1s juſt 
come in with advice, that the Athenian fleet 
is ſailed with a fair wind for Leſbos. We 

ſhall ſtay here a day more, and then proceed 

for Corinth, which is our next ſtage: from 

thence I ſhall write to the chief ſoribe, as the 

cuſtoms and antiquities of that city will afford 

ample materials. for. the obſervation of inqui- 

litive travellers. | | 

I cannot give thee a better idea of the 
humanity and politeneſs, for which the Grecians 

are ſo ſamous, than by concluding with an 
account of the manner in which ſtrangers of 
any diſtindtion are received in the towns through 
which they paſs. The perſon. who entertains 
meets his company at the door of his houſe, 
and conduds them into the halt, where he 
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preſents them with bread, wine, and ſalt, 
which is conſidered as a ſacrifice or libation 
to JuriTEr XENIOs, or the Hoſpitable. Then 
they refreſh themſelves after the ſatigues of 
the journey by bathing, which is followed by 
ſupper, accompanied with muſic, or the en- 
— poetry of ſome wandering - Aoidos, 
or bard. It is cuſtomary at parting for the 
Hoſt and his gueſts to interchange ſome little 
preſents, to divide a piece of money or ivory, 
as a pledge of eternal friendſhip. So inviolably 
are the rites of hoſpitality preſerved , that war 
itſelf does not deſtroy them. The Greeks, potent 
ſatrap, cannot be ſufficiently commended for pay- 
ing is ſtrict regard to thoſe common ties that 

iſtinguiſh mankind from the brutes, and which 


are agreeable to the practice of the remoteſi 


ages, as well as to the condition of our nature. 
Adieu. | % 


LETTER LXVII. ' 
CrzanDeR 40 Hypaseszs. From Corinth. 


W E have been arrived at Corinth ſome 
days, which is eſteemed one of the richeſt, 
largeſt, and moſt beautiful cities in Greece. Its 

| Etuation, thou muſt have heard, is very ex- 
traordinary. It ſtands upon a neck of land 
about five miles over, EH, joins Peloponneſus 
to the reſt of Greece. This iſthmus lies between 
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the two bays, the Criſſæan and the Saronic, 
the one formed by. the Ionian, the other by 
the Agean ſea. Lk each of theſe bays the. 
Corinthians have an harbour, one called Le- 
chæum, and the other Cenchree. The latter 
is the moſt conſiderable. Here ſtands likewiſe 
a temple to Nxrruxx, where the ſtatues of the 
vidors at the Iſthmian games are erected ;. a 
theatre, and a ſtadium. The approach to the 
town through a grove of cypreſs trees is very 
pleaſant. e buildings are moſt of them 
elegant and ſpacious, and, as well as the 
ſtatues and pictures, finiſhed by the beſt maſters; 
ſor this place, amongſt other advantages, is 
— for producing eminent artiſts in ar- 
chitecture, painting, and ſculpture. By the 
lavor of CuxLON, one of the magiſtrates, at 
whoſe houſe we are lodged, I have ſurveyed 
all the curioſities of Corinth, and ſhall give 
thee an account of the moſt remarkable. Se- 
veral of their public edifices ſtand round the 
forum. In the middle is a ſtatue of Minerva, 
with the muſes carved on the baſe of the 
pedeſtal. Next to this is an aqueduct adorned 
with a brazen NeeTunE, at whoſe feet hes a 
dolphin, that ſpouts out water. On each fide 
ariſe the ſuperb temples of Venus, Forruxs, 
and one dedicated to all the gods. The foun- 
tain of Priene lies at the foot of the craggy 
mountain Acrocorinthus: it is ſo named from 
the nymph Pzznz, who lamented the death 
of her daughter, killed accidentally at the 
chaſe by Diana, with ſuch. torrents of tears, 


that ſhe was turned into a ſpring. The water 
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is remarkable for the ſweetneſs of its taſte, 
The fountain is adorned with white marble, 
a ſtatue of AroLLo, and a bas-rehief repreſent- 
ing the fight between ULYssts and the ſuitors, 
The citadel is built upon the top of Acro- 
corinthus; and is reckoned, both by the na- 
tural ſituation of the place, and the advantages 
it has received from art, impregnable. From 
hence you have the fineſt proſpect imaginable 
of the Ionian and Agean ſeas. Whilſt we 
were viewing the citadel, we ſaw three Co- 
rinthian gallies engaged with as many Athenian; 
the latter ſeemed to be ſuperior, till two more 
ſailing from Cenchrea to join their countrymen, 
they were obliged to bear away beſore the rein- 
forcement came up. The baths at Corinth are 
magnificent, particularly thoſe of NRTruxxE; 
at the entrance are two ſtatues of the god lean- 
ing on an anchor, and Diana in an hunting 
dreſs. The aqueducts and fountains are nu- 
merous, and give a coolneſs to the city in the 
eateſt heats of ſummer. One, called the 
ountain of Lerna , is ſurrounded with rows 
of trees, and ſupported by marble columns, 
and there are ſeats round it, covered with 
tapeſtry.” Its neighbourhood to the hum { 
and muſic theatre render it the moſt frequented 
of any in the city. They boaſt here of ſeveral 
pieces of the ſculptor Davarus, which, though 
rough and unpoliſhed, ſhow a fire and ſpirit 
that ſupply the want of correcneſs. 
The Corinthians are much inclined to eaſe 
and diverſion ;' the maſculine ſimplicity of 
Sparta is unknown to them, neither do they 
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cultivate learning like the Athenians. Vxxus 
1s the "vey whom they adore moſt fervently; 
their ſtreets are crowded with her temples, 
and almoſt every day in the kalendar is marked 
by ſome feſtival to her honor. The hoſpitality, 
which ſo particularly diſtinguiſhes the Crocs , 
prevails here in the ſame degree that it does 
every where elſe. Our quality of enemies does 
not hinder us from being received with the 
politeneſs of neighbours and friends; and thou 
mayeſt imagine there are no ſmall numbers of 
Athenians, who take this place in their way 
to Olympia. I have found no difficulty in 
prevailing with my company to ftay here lome 
days longer. I propoſe by it to gain time for 
making a diſpatch to the chief ſcribe. My delay 
roceeds likewiſe from a more private motive: 
Iris ſends me word, that he will join our 
Olympic party from Epheſus in a few days. 
We ſhall afterwards proceed directly through 
Argolie , Achaia, and Elis, to the games. I 
kiſs thy robe, noble ſatrap, and bid thee adieu, 
wiſhing thou mayeſt find the ſame entertainment 
in my letters that I receive from the circum- 

ſtances which occaſion them, 
| N 
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LETTER LXVIII 


Ceanmun to. Gonnras: From Corinth. 


Mina city where I now am, potent lord, 
hath undergone ſeveral revolutions in its go- 
vernment. From a little obſcure town called 
Ephyra, it was raiſed into a kingdom by S1sv- 
nus, whole poſterity reigned over it near two 
hundred years. They were diſpoſſeſſed by the 
Heraclidæ, or deſcendants of HexcuLEes; and 
theſe in their turn gave way to the Bacchidæ, 
a noble Corinthian family, which took the 
adminiſtration of affairs into their hands, and, 
elected an annual magiſtrate out of their own 
body, whom they called the Prytanis. Dur- 
ing their government, the Corinthians planted 
the two famous colonies of Syracuſe and Cor- 
cyra, Which are both grown to ſuch a height 
of power and wealth, as to have no ſort of 
dependance on their mother city. Thou know- 
eſt, that the quarrels of the latter with Co- 
rinth, relating to Epidamnus, were the firſt ſparks 
that ſet Greece in a flame. Cyrsklus the ſon 
of LABDA, of the race of the Bacchide, who 
for her deformity had been married out of it, 
fulfilled the Delphic oracle, by diſſolving this 
ariſtocracy, and uſurping the throne. Through 
the mildneſs of his temper, and the popularity 
'of his behaviour, he reigned quietly thi 
ars, and left the crown at his death to his 


on PzRtanDER The Corinthians flill retain 
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the utmoſt abhorrence for the memory of this. 
tyrant. His fear of the people made him al- 
ways keep a ſtrong guard about his perſon, 
and take off the heads of the moſt eminent 
citizens. Nor was his cruelty confined to the 
ublic; it exerted itſelf equally in private life. 
He put his wife MerL1ssa to death at the inſtiga- 
tion of his concubines, and baniſhed his fon 
Lycornnod to Corcyra, for reſenting the ill- 
treatment of his mother. Pzrranver after- 
wards ſent for him to ſettle the ſucceſhon upon 
him ; but the Corcyreans, apprehenſive that 
the old tyrant would come and reign over them, 
prevented it by killing the young prince. This. 
news ſo afflicted the father, that he died for 
grief at the age of fourſcore. The Corinthians 
took hold of ſo favorable an opportunity to 
reſume their liberties, and eſtabliſhed a govern- 
ment, which 1s a mixture of ariſtocracy and 
democracy. The ſenate is perpetual, and choſen 
out of a certain number of the moſt ancient 
families; but the afſemblies of the people have 
a large ſhare of power. Fe 
The ſituation and naval force of Corinth 
render it one of the moſt conſiderable ftates in 
Greece. By the former they command the 
lonian and Ægean ſeas, and poſſeſs the only 
paſs of communication between Peloponneſus 
and the continent; for which reaſon the citadel, 
or Acrocorinthus, is uſually called the Eye, 
and the city the Fetter, of Greece. 
Xruxes, after forcing the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, 
marched directly to the Iſthmus, before the 
united forces of Greece were aſſemhled there, . 
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and the fortifications completed , which were 
raiſed to defend the country, he muſt have 
made himſelf maſter of Corinth, and would 
then have had two fine harbours for his ſhips 
to lie in, and a ſecure retreat for his land 
army. Had he even loſt a battle, he might 
have waited here for reinforcements; nor would 
the lord of millions have been reduced to the 
neceſſity of croſſing the Helleſpont in a fiſhing- 
boat. Suffer not, illuſirious ſatrap, the miſ- 
fortunes of our anceſtors to diſcourage thoſe 
who ſucceed them; let them rather ſerve to 
Improve their conduct. When Perſia would 
revenge the ſhame which ſhe ſuffered at Sa- 
lamis, this ſhould be her firſt enterpriſe ; and 
to render the ſucceſs more aſſured, I ſent plans 
of the citadel, and the entrance into the ports 
of Lechzum, and Cenchrea, which with great 
difficulty I have obtained. The * 
fleet is at preſent the moſt conſiderable in 
Greece, next to the Athenian. They fitted out 
twenty-ſive gallies againſt Xeaxss, made an 
equipment of ſixty in the war with Corcyra, 
and engaged Pnormio laſt year with ſeventy fail. 
I tranſmit to thee encloſed the intelligence 
which our laſt letters brought from Athens, 
by which thou mayeſt perceive the ſtate of 
affairs there ſince my departure; and when I 
write from Olympia, I ſhall uſe the ſame 
method. Farewel. | 


Extract of a Letter from Athens. 


A trireme is arrived from Crreerpes, with 
advice, that upon his arrival before Mitylene, 
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he found the inhabitants apprized of his ex- 
pedition, and that they had deferred their 
annual ſolemnity; that they utterly refuſed to 
comply with his demands, and had even at- 
wg to ſurpriſe ſome of his ſhips, which 


by ſtreſs of weather were ſeparated from the 


reſt, but were ſoon repulſed. As he apprehended 
he had not ſtrength to reduce the iſland, he had 
complied with theiroffer of making a ſuſpenſion 
of arms, and ſending over deputies to Athens. 


Extract of another Letter. 


The deputies of Leſbos are juſt 9 their 
departure, without ſucceſs. We ſu 

they only came to gain time, ſince we have 
certain inſormation that their ambaſſadors are 
on their way to the general aſſembly of the 
allies at Olympia. We are preparing a re- 
inforcement of twenty gallies for CLieerpes , 
and hear that ten from Corcyra have joined 
him; fo that the port of Mitylene is entirely 
blocked up. | | 
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LETTER LXIX. 


Cixanven to HypasPes. From Olympia. 


A. I am willing to boſs that my correſ- 
pondence is not difagreeable, I ſhall proceed 
to lay before thee ſome farther particulars of 
my Olympic expedition. The firſt town of 
note we arrived at, after leaving Corinth, was 
Sicyon, a large and flouriſhing city, formerly 
overned by kings, but now a republican ſtate. 
rom thence we crolled the river Aſopus, and 
proceeded through the delightful plains of Ar- 
cadia, and the territory of Elis, to Olympia. 
We have found ſufficient employment ſince our 
arrival, in viewing the antiquities and curioſities 
of the place, particularly the temple of JurirEx 
Olxurius, the.grove called Altis, wherein it 
is built, and the plain of Pelops. The archite& 
of this temple was LI BO the Elean. It is co- 
vered on the roof with marble cut in the form 
of tiles, and the ſhell of the ſtructure is white 
ſtone; on the top of the pediment is a ſtatue, 
Victory holding a golden buckler, ' engraven 
with Meduſa's head; a preſent of the Lacedæ- 
monians and Argives after the battle of Tanggra, 
to the Athenians. The pediment of the principal 
front is adorned with ſculpture, repreſenting 
the ſtory of PxLors winning the daughter of 
Ognomaus king of Elis, at the chariot courſe. 
It is ſaid to be the work of a native of Mendez, 
a city in Thrace, In the pediment of the back 
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front, is the battle of the Centaurs and the 
Lapithæ, executed by ALCAMENEs, a celebrated 
Athenian ſculptor. Two brazen gates afford 
a ſpacious entrance into the body of the temple, 
and two ranges of columns, ſupporting two 
lleries raiſed to a very conſiderable height, 
Jead up to the throne of Jurirzn. The eyes 
ol every (parole muſt be immediately ſtruck 
with the ſtatue of that deity at the upper end, 
which the nearer it is approached the more it 
excites admiration. This ſtatue is univerſally 
elteemed the maſter- piece of Pnipias, who 
took his idea of it from a ſublime deſcription 
in Homza of that god. The materials are gold 
and hit” The image has on its head a 
crown of gold reſembling the branches of an 
olive tree. In his right hand he holds a Victory, 
formed of gold and ivory; in his left a ſceptre, 
exquiſitely poliſhed , inlaid with a variety of 
metals, — ſurmounted with an eagle. The 
mantle is gold, embroidered with various ani- 
mals and flowers. There is a ſerene majeſt 
in the look, which at once creates love and 
veneration, and puts one in mind of Homer's 
epithet for him, The father of gods and men. 
The throne is anſwerable to the magnificence 
of the deity who fills it. It is embelliſhed. 
on all ſides with different ornaments. . At the 
four corners of the throne are ſeen the graces. 
and hours in a circling dance; at the bottom 
are two lions, one of which holds a ſhield in. 
his paw, whereon is ſculptured the battle of 
Tuxszus and the Amazons. Before all theſe, 
is raiſed an encloſure breaſt-high, where the 
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pencil of Pananus has exerted itſelf in paint- 
ing ſuch ſubjects as may have a proper eſſecet 
| to animate thoſe ſpectators who intend to enter 


the lifts. There is HercuLes relieving Pno- 
METHEUS; the ſame hero ſupporting the globe, 
in the room of ATLas. The prieſt who accom- 
ied us, told us, that Prnripias, after he 

ad finiſhed the ſtatue, having begged of Ju- 


PITER to give him ſome token that his work- 


manſhip had not diſpleaſed him, immediately the 
pavement near him was ſtruck with lightning ; 
and in memory of the miracle, a brazen urn 
was placed over the ſpot. I could not help 
looking at a row of pillars in the ſanctuary, 
which are hung round with tablets of treaties 
between the Grecian ſtates, depoſited, as it 
were, under the guardianſhip of JurirTer. But 
their reverence to the ſupreme deity is not ſo 

werſul an incitement to preſerve the articles 
of them inviolate, as their intereſt or reſent- 


ment is to induce them to infringe them. Our 


company was with difficulty drawn away from 
viewing theſe wonderful performances, which 
do ſo much honor to the Grecian maſters, to 


walk over the reſt of the temple, and particu- 


larly to furvey that noble collection of preſents 
and offerings, which are made either by victors 
at the games, to ſhow their gratitude, or by 


princes and foreign ſtates, to tefiify their ve- 


neration to the god. There are laid up in the 


ſacred treaſury, vaſes emboſſed with gold, robes 
{iff with embroidery and gems, ſtatues and 


pictures, which not only dazzle, but fatigue 


the ſight. © You ſee particularly a chariot and 
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four brazen horſes, ſent by Cynisca, daughter 
of ARCHIDAMUs king of Sparta, the firſt per- 
ſon of her ſex who won the chariot-prize at 
Olympia. n Se e 
When we had ſatisfied our curioſity within 
the temple, we were led out of a gate in the 
northern fide into, the Pelopion , or plain of 
Pelops, which 1s planted with rows of trees, 
interſperſed with innumerable altars and fiatues 
of divinities and heroes. The Pelopion and 
Altis encloſe above ſixty of the former alone, 
conſecrated to the different deities of Greece. 
Near the gate ſtands an altar to oo ian 
JueITER, of a very ſingular ſtructure; for it is 
wholly built out of aſhes from the thighs of the 
ſacrificed victims. Several ſteps lead to the top; 
the firſt half are ſtone, the others are made of 
a cement of aſhes, mixed with water from the 
river Alpheus, which runs by Olympia round 
the walls of the Altis. And in the neigh- 
bourhood of it are erected the ſtatues of the 
moſt renowned amongſt thoſe who have gained 
prizes at the games, with inſcriptions ſignifyi 
the number of crowns they have won, an 
ſometimes that they were the firſt who con- 
quered at ſuch an exerciſe. Here is one of 
the famous Miro of Crotona, who, after 
winning fix prizes at Olympia, and as many at 
Delphi, is come, though advanced in years, 
to put in his claim for the thirteenth victory. 
A little way out of the town, near the moun- 
tain Cronius, are monuments to the eternal 
inſamy of ſuch as either by fraud or corrup- + 
ton have obtained the prize; and the expenſes 
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are defrayed out of the fines ſet upon them: 
An inſcription on the ſtatue of one Evyrorss 
records, that he had bribed three of his com- 
petitors at wreſtling, and was the firft who had 
tainted the ſandity of the games. It concludes 
with an admonition, that the Olympic palm 
was not to be acquired by money, but uldreſs 
and vigor alone. I ſhall juſt mention the temple 
of Juno, which flands north of the Pelopion, 
whoſe ſplendor and magnificence is far eclipſed 
by that of the thunderer. The ſtatues are many 
of them in the old tafte. The greateſt rarity 
is a coffer, preſented by CrrseLus tyrant of 


Corinth, which would take up a letter to 


deſcribe fully: the fides are ornamented in the 
richeſt manner with painting and has-relieſs, 
that include the moſt remarkable ſubjects in 
the fabulous hiſtory of Greece. In the way 
leading to the Prytaneum is a ſtatue of Jurrrrn, 
erected at the joint coſt of the Grecian ſtates 
that fought againſt MAnnoxius at Platæa. The 
names of them, beginning with the Lacedæ- 
monians, 'followed by the Athenians and the 
reſt in order, are engraved on the baſis of the 
pedeſtal. 

I can aſſure thee, potent lord, that nothing 
I have yet ſeen, in Greece or Aſia equals in any 


degree the magnificence and elegance that ap- 


pear in the ſtructures here. One may ſay, that 
architecture, painting, and ſculpture, have 
not only united their utmoſt efforts, but even 


exhauſted the ſecrets of their arts, to render 


Olympia. worthy its tutelar deity, and the 
games exhibited to his honor. I have neither 


memory 
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memory nor leiſure to relate the tenth part of 
the various entertainment which this place 
affords me; and from' what I have already ſaid, 
thou wilt not wonder, that SO fifth year 
renders it the univerſal reſort both of natives 
and foreigners. I cannot conclude more pro- 
perly, than by laying before thee the beſt ac- 
count I am able to collect upon tlie fpbt, of 
the origin and alterations Which have happened 
in theſe ancient and celebrated games. There 
are two ftories equally prevalent in the bountr. 
relating to their firſt inſtitution; the one aſcribes 
it to the Curetes, Jurirxxs tutors; the other 
to the god himſelf,” after the defeat of the Ti- 
tuns. They ſuffered afterwards” long inter- 
ruptions, and were ſeverally renewed by Hzn- 
cures, and PxzLoys, When he had won Hit 
PODAMTA , the daughter of Ox xo, at f 
chariot-race. This part of their hiſtory is fa- 
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Elis, about four hundred and eight years 
the taking of Troy. It Was at that period tt 
took a regular form; then gymnaſiums and plac 
of exereiſe were ſet up,; and directors of the 
games, or Hellanodice, appointed. THoſe 
officers are now nine in number, choſen by 
lot from amongſt the principal inhabitants of 
Elis, whoſe territory is declared ſacred, and 
thoſe accounted impious and ſacrilegious who 
invade it. From enjoying theſe honors and 
immunities, Elis is — one of the beſt 
peopled ſtates in Greeoe. Every one, of what 
1. | | 22 | 


U 


| 
| 


the full moon in Ekatombeon, wil 
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nation or quality ſoever, who intends. to be 
2 competitor in the games, is obliged to pre- 
ſent himſelf before the magiſtrates in the Pry- 
taneum, and take an oath. at the altar of Jueirer 
there, that he had forthe ten preceding months 


performed a kind of novitiate in the.exerciſes, 


which he propoſes, to appear in at the games; 
wa that be would firidlly adhere to, ihe lerms 
preſcribed for each exerciſe. Then a herald 
With a loud voice demands, if no one preſent 
can accuſe; the candidate of any crime or miſ- 
demeanor, which renders him unworthy to 
contend for the crown of olive. If no objec- 
tions are made, the name of the perſon. is 
enrolled in a, public regiſter, and himſelf diſ- 
miſſed till the day of trial. The wreſtlers are 
divided into two claſſes, that of children, and 
that of men; the former are admitted from 
the FE of twelve to ſeyenteen. Women are 
not allowed, under pain of death, to be preſent 
at any part of the ſolemnit yy 
A the games, | which, are always fixed ſor 

in a 
ſew days, thou mayeſt expect that this letter 
wy —_ be. followed Fn anathes „containing 
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LETTER l. x x. 


Hrnasrzs to CLRAN DRB. 


I can no longer contain myſelf, Crzannen, 
from returning my thanks for thoſe agreeable 
letters I have received from thee on thy — 
to Olympia. I value thy friendſhip above 
I have contraded, ſince it is ſo far from cooling 
in a foreign climate, that it grows warmer in 
abſence , and perpetually turns 'thee back to 
thy country and acquaintance, amidſt a variety 
of new objects to engage thy attention. 
I imagine ere this time thou art informed 
of Sacas's conſpiracy oy the noble Gopras, 
and the ſeveral ſteps which have been already 
taken in that affair... The queen-mother and 
the fair Damaſcan having found the king in- 
exorable to their prayers in favor of the cri- 
minal, at laſt withdrew their intereeſſion. 
Nothing then remained but to put the ſentence 
of the ſupreme council in execution: however, 
it was firſt thought proper that he ſhould be 
privately examined before MxcanνEzUs and the 
chief ſcribe... Upon that occaſion, I am told, 
diſcoveries of importance were extorted from 
him by the rack; and that he has accuſed many 
of the ſatraps of Media, who were involved 
in the ſame guilt. - This report is a good deal 
confirmed by the expreſs, who went lately 
into that province with orders from our potent 
monarch, that PAN Arn, MinDus,: and OxY- 
ATHRES, three Median lords, ſhould repair to 
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Babylon without delay. He brings word, that 
the latter is fled, and that his two accomplices, 
not ſuſpecting the danger, are ſecured by a 
ſtrong guard. - 'GoprYAs is much buſied in 
watching the intrigues of thoſe, who are en- 
deavouring to trace out from what quarter 
theſe horrid practices were laid open. A few 
days ſince the perfidious eunuch received the 
] fl reward of his treaſons, and was boated, 
traitors the law of Perſia. The hunting 
ſeat, that belonged to him in the foreſt of Niſa, 
and all his riches, are confiſcated to the king's 
uſe, which are valued at more than an hundred 
thouſand darics. I have myſelf ſome deſign of 
applying for a grant of the former, as it will 
be a very convenient receſs for me, whenever 
a change in the miniſtry, the death of my 
maſter, or the infirmities of old age, 
oblige me to leave the toilſome attendance of 
a court-life. i e n 
_ PyRACMoON the Lacedæmonian agent is gone 
back to Sparta, without an audience of leave. 
For as he has never appeared regularly in the 
character of a public miniſter during bis 


1 travors by + the ſevere penalties inflicted on 
at 


here, by reafon of his obſtinate refuſal to 


comply with the ceremony of proſtration at his 
arrival, it was impoſſible for me to admit him 
into the king's preſence. At the ſame time 
that the ruling magiſtrates in Lacedemon have 
recalled PrxAcMON, they have ſent us another 


in his room, whoſe name is Nicawper. From 
the judgment I have been able to form of him, 


he is as ſtrange a creature as his countryman, 
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and is poſſeſſed of all the uncouthneſs and in- 
delicacy, which ſeem inherent in every member 
of that military republic. As ſoon as he came 
within the walls of the palace, he delired to 
be preſented to AnrAXRERXESs as a commiſſioner 
from Thebes, that he might avoid going through 
the ſorms of an audience in the quality of a 
Lacedæmonian; and being aſked, if he ha 
brought any. powers from that ſtate to treat 
with the Great King; he replied, Yes, but 


that his inſtructions were more conſiderable 


from his native city. I was ordered by the 
miniſters of our ſublime court to tell him 

that this was regarded as a trifling evaſion of 
the homage paid to our ſovereign by the mi- 
niſters of every ſtate; and that though he in- 
tended it to preſerve (as he proudly thought) 
the dignity of a Spartan, yet ſuch mean and 
ſhifting arts were much below the character 
of politeneſs, which the Greeks aſſumed to 
themſelves; and he muſt conſent to be received 
as an Ambaſſador from Lacedæmon, or not at 
all. The delivery of this meſſage had its due 
weight; and in a ſurly manner he ſubmitted. 
But I obſerved, when I conducted him into 
the royal chamber , agreeably to the uſual ce- 
remony, he dropped a ring, which he wore 
upon his ſinger, and in ing to. Fecover 
it, made an awkward reverence to our mo- 
narch. _ 1 ſaw immediately, by the reſent- 
ment which ſparkled in the king's eyes, that 
this behaviour gave offence, and the conference 
was ſhort; but that wiſe counſellor Mzcanvzus 
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has adviſed him to ſuffer reaſons of policy to 


ſuperſede the motions of anger. 1 
Io give thee a further inſight into the 
manners of the man, I muſt tell thee of a 
circumſtance, which will excite thy laughter; 
that in all his converſations with GoprYas he 
diſdains the offered civility of that courteous 


miniſter, by throwing his body on the floor 


of the apartment, where they meet together, 


_ Inſtead of reſting himſelf upon the ſoſa of ſtate. 


It was intimated to me one day, that it would 


be proper to invite NicanDeR to an entertain- 


ment of dancing and muſic, which was ordered 
that evening in the magnificent hall of Dazvs. 
I took IxrArRERANXESs along with me, and we 


went about noon to wait upon Nicanper. We 


were introduced to him without any form, and 
found him dining alone very heartily on a meſs 
of the ſamous black broth, which I conjec- 


ture from the coarſe appearance of it muſt be 


a deteſiable repaſt to any but a Lacedemonian 
ſtomach. The perſon who attended him, was 
an Helot flave, whom he had brought along 
with him to Babylon, becauſe of his happy 
talent in preparing it. He received my in- 
vitation very coldly, and anſwered me with 
roughneſs , declaring, that he came upon a 
matter of buſineſs, not a party of pleaſure. 
We leſt him with a contempt for the-narrow- 
neſs of his temper, and a thorough perſuaſion 
of his incapacity to ſerve in foreign negotiations. 
Cnxxrirrus, the ſophiſt of Rhodes, who 
has been employed for ſome time in Gonryas's 
office, informed me yeſterday under the ſeal 
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of ſecrecy , that he was poi N iyate 
expedition to Sparta; af # that e ſhould be 
very glad to maintain a correſpondence with 
one, whom he had ſo high an opinion of as 

 yourfelf. He ſaid, although that city was at 
a conſiderable diſtance from Athens, yet, as 
he fancied you and he ſhould be almoſt the 
only well-wiſhers to the king of Perha in the 
territories of Greece, he would certainly find 
a method of communicating his thoughts to you 
frequently and without reſerve. I crate | 
thee, CLeanDeR, on being joint-laborer with 
a perſon: of CaarIeevus's uncommon parts and 
learning. He is a man of ſuch dexterity and 
addreſs, that whether he converſes with the 
ſuperſtitious tians, or the effeminate 
Ionians , whether he conforms to the ſimplicity 
of the Perſians, or the ſplendor of the Medes, 
he is equally cheerful and agreeable. In a word, 
he ſeems deſigned by nature for a citizen o 
the world; and I dare ſay, will be as much 
Pong with the water - creſſes and brown 
oaves of Sparta, as with all the rich wines and 
luxury of Aſia. Such a character as this, which 
I deſcribe to thee, can only be the reſult of 
good ſenſe and a ſuperior eo ant 
I hope thou and I, my friend, ſhall never 
know, what it is to be like the deſpicable 
Nicanves, but rather imitate” the rational turn 
of CRArirrus. The manners of various nations 
are generally as different as their political in- 
tereſts; and it argues a littleneſs of mind, to 
think the peculiarities of one's on country 
are drawn out of the depths of wifdam; while 


\ 


% — ATHENTAN 
| E cuſtoms. of another deſerve to be branded 


th, folly.. . Thou, wilt ſmile perhaps at 2 


| : 1 who concludes with the ſpirit of a 
? philoſopher; but I leave it to thy determina- 
tion, whether a low partiality to the manners 


of thoſe who inhabit one ſpot upon the globe, 
in oppoſition to the reſt of the world, is not 
8 kind of iomorality 2 well as a ** 80 


ridicule. 
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1 Do not 9 45 whether I. am more pleaſed 
or aſhamed at the letters I receive from thee. 
I ought not to want a ſpur to ſuch an e 
correſpondence; for while thou tranſmittel 
me foreign arts and knowledge, the boaſied 
commodities of Greece, all the return I make 
is from the cheap and familiar produce of our 
own country. They letters convince me of the 
vanity of Greece in — herſelf upon ſcience, 
as her property, which thou haſt gained ſuch 
an inſight into, (though it is —— of amuſe- 


ment to thee, rather than any part of thy 


bulineſs, ) that thou couldſt eaſily tranſplant 
it hither, were it compatible with the — 
of our government. But the true Perſian 


maxims would make the refinements of Greece 


needleſs by contracting our wants, and ſecuring 


2 
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us from'the encroachments of luxury, which 
1 ſo many miniſtering and attendant arts 
in her retinue. To ſpeak truth, and draw the 
bow, is indeed an abridgment of a true Perſian 
education; which implies, that our bodies 
ſhould be fitted for the ſervice of our country, 
and our minds habituated to ſincerity and virtue. 
The faculties of man, I preſume, cannot be 
laid out in a more laudable ſervice. How 
little pleaſing ſoever the ſimplicity of this plan 
may be to a Greek, the great ends may more 
certainly, and with leſs r of corruption, 
be attained by it, which they propoſe to them- 
ſelves by more indirect and laborious methods 
of ſtudy. I ſuppoſe the people of Athens deſire 
to hear truth, when they liſten to their orators, 
and theſe are thought beſt qualified to deliver 
it; yet no man will ſay, that to ſpeak truth 
is an art, or requires any labor of the brain. 
What then is meant by the talent of eloquence, 
which 1s attained with ſuch difficulty ? If it 
be to conceal truth, or to diſguiſe falſhood, 
ſo that it ſhall not be known, or to give it 
ſo amiable a dreſs, that we ſhall receive it 
knowingly; this indeed requires ſkill, but is 
no accompliſhment; nor ſhould I think 
myſelf at all obliged to a man for. being at ſo 
much pains to lead me out of m — gueſs 
the young philoſopher you ſpeak of is not ad- 
dicted to oratory. Doch SOCRATES, who pro- 
ſeſſes and teaches others to ſtudy themſelves, 
affect it? I ſcarce believe ſo: the man, who 
ſearches his own breaſt, finds, that truth has 
a right to precedence there, and that the tangue 
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ſhould interpret the heart. Socnarzs has pru- 


dently difengaged himſelf from the boaſted 
wiſdom of his country, by proſeſſing his 
ignorance and a pegend of it, in compariſon 
of that which tends immediately to the cul- 
tivation of the mind, and eſlabliſhing an uni- 
verſal rule for human actions. This no doubt 
muſt be his aim, and he ſeems to bid fair for 
ſucceſs; for he, who would preſcribe to others, 
muſt learn from himſelf what maxims he could 
be content to be governed by. He muſt firſt 
draw reaſon ſrom his own breaſt; and then it 
will be ratified by common conſent, when it 
comes to he re-applied to the underſtanding 
of others. The ſophiſt impoſes upon us falſe 
principles; and if our reafon be too buſy in 
examining them, he entangles it in inextricable 
ſubtilties. The legiſlator demands our affent 
by the terror of his power; but Socrates, like 
a w_ rationaliſt, affects not to ſubdue our 

athons, without leaving every man an a I 
10 his own judgment, and thereby diftinguiihes 
the moraliſt ſrom the politic legiſlator and falſe 
philoſopher, who equally aim at ſuhjecting us 
to their own abſolute authority, under pretence 
of reforming our prejudices. This wiſe man's 
ſtudy of himſelf may be attended with great 
con 3 in bringing to light the dictates 
of reaſon, which are of undeniable authority, 
and nothing leſs than the original revelation of 
Oromaspes. The divine will being thus aſ- 
certained, the wiſe and virtuous will have a 
rational expectation of a recompence to their 
obedience; and the well- grounded hope af this 
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moraliſt, and confirm his whole ſyſtem. It is 
ealy for us, whom uncorrupt traditions and 

the books of ZoroasTER have inſtrudted in 
worthy notions of the Deity, to think what 
is ſo agreeable to our reaſon may be traced 
out by it alone. But if human reaſon is in- 
ſufficient to penetrate ſo ſar into the divine 
cconomy, may OnonAsnzs put himſelf in the 
way of this glorious inquirer; and thus perhaps 
ſhall his dodrine diffuſe itſelf univerſally, and 
the holy flame be lighted up, in the temples 
of the welt. Thou — 5 CLeanvsr, to 
have no mean opinion of the Greek philoſo- 
phers, and perhaps mayeſt think them worth 
undeceiving in ſome wrong conceptians of the 
Perſian religion. When OrTanes, the great 
deſcendant of ZenpusnT, accompanied Xgnxes 
Toy Greece, he 83 firſt dawn of divine 
ight e x them; but they are perpetuall 

milinformed by travellers, 7 — — paar” 
to appearances, and repreſent ſame external 
rites, which they obſerve amongſt us, as the 
ſubſtance of our worſhip. I have been told, 
they have adopted ſome of the rites of Agypt 
which the Agyptians themſelves uſed only as 
a ſymbol; ſo inſenſible are they to what is 
myſterious and exalted. They have no other 
than viſible objects of adoration; and their 
apprehenſion ſeems at a loſs in every thing 
that is veiled from the ſenſe. Thus becauſe we 
religiouſly preſerve the purity of the elements, 
and think it impious by an com- 
mixture to pollute them, which in the creation 
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were ſeparated and ordered to be kept without 
defilement, they: call us worſhippers of theſe 
elements; a miſtake into which Hxnoporus 


himſelf is fallen. I once met with a Greek, 
whoſe ignorance of my character made him 


uſe his national freedom towards me: Greece, 
ſaid he, has no. reaſon to regret the attempts 


which Perſia has made on her libert „ lince 


_ the has been rewarded with immo honor; 


and the barbarity of Xerxes will be an eternal 
_ ftain to Perſia, who deſtroyed all the temples 


of Greece, from a pretended diſlike of the uſe 
of them, while ſtill they were approved in 
Perſia. I told him, they were ee „be- 


* 


cauſe they were ſaid to contain a God within 
them, which was ſound to he no other perhaps 


than an image of wood, which had been made 
and placed there by its worſhippers. To this 
he gave me what he thought a very ſufficient 
_ anſwer, that, inſtead of burning the temples, 


XERXEs ſhould have ſet fire to the images, which 


would in that condition have been fit objects 
for a Perſian worſhipper. The petulance of 
the man betrayed his ignorance, who had not 
made himſelf ſo far acquainted with us, as to 
know, that fire was a ſacred ſymbol, which 


Txnnusnr brought down from heaven, to 


remind us, that this element is not more 


neceſſary: to the bodies, than the cheriſhing 


influence of the Deity is to the ſouls of men. 
May thy wiſdom, CLEAN DEAN, contribute 
to reduce theſe contemptuous Greeks to the 
yoke of Perſia, which. they have hitherto ſur- 
priſingly eſcaped. Who would have thought 
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but XERXES had joined thei to his Satin, | 
when he linked the two continents together 
with his fleet! How near was Daris execu 

his great maſter's order, Who was. comm 

to ſend the inhabitants of Athens and Eretria 
in chains to Perſia? Eretria was incompalled 
and taken, and all its Proud citizens — 
hither, to gratify the will of their conqueror, 
where they now mourn: their ſervitude. And 
had ſucceſs accompanied our arms at Marathon, 
the city, where thou now reſideſt, had been 
unpeopled, and her ſons tranſported. to cul- 
tivate the deſert lands of Perſia, or, ſcattered 
over our numerous provinces, had been utterly 
deprived of all hope of uniting ee again 


into a community. Fareẽ wel. 
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1 whats mike) fo great an en-: 
pectation, and drew together ſuch a multitude 
of f pedlators, are now.over; and I believe moſt 
of thoſs, who were preſent, are emplo 
like me: in giving an account to their abſent 
friends, of the remarkable circumſtances chat 
attended them. On the day a ppointed for the 
opening of the games, the Whole aſſemblyß 
had early taken n ir places in the ſtadium of 


D The „where the combatants 
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engage, is in the form of an arena or pit, and 
covered with ſand. The ſeats riſe round it 
one above another. The two firſt days out of 
the five allotted for the celebration of this ſo- 
lemnity, were appointed for the wreſtling and 
boxing. The names of the candidates for the 
prize in thoſe exerciſes, were read over before 
the people by a herald. Then a ſilver urn was 
produced, containing a number of balls equal 
to that of the combatants, and each pair was 
matched together, who drew out two balls, 
on which the ſame letters of the alphabet were 
inſcribed. After the competitors had rendered 
their bodies firm and ſupple by rubbing and 


Lars 0p hang upon them, they beſmeared them 
with fine ſand, to give the better hold for 


Crap ling. Several matches went forward at 
e ſame time. To obtain the vidtory it is re- 
iſite to give two falls, and renew the combat 
oe times. If a wreſtler, who is thrown, 
pulls his adverſary down with him, they muſt 
pple together upon the ground, till one of 
em getting 8 conſtrains the other to 
} aſk for mercy. en the acclamations of the 
4 — rs, which continue with various inter- 

c ruptions whilſt the trial of fkill laſts, are re- 
doubled. The Hellanodicz preſent the vidor 
with the crown of olive, a branch of palm, 
and a robe, on the very ſpot where he was 
en In this equipage, preceded by a 

herald, he croſſes the ſtadium amidſt the ſhouts 

and praiſes of that innumerable concourſe of 
ople. His name and country are proclaimed 

by ſound of trumpet; flowers, girdles, money, 
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and other preſents of that nature, are thrown. 
upon him as he paſſes along. An odd. accident 
happened to MiIIo of Crotona. That ſamous 
wreſtler preſented himſelf, but ſound no an- 
tagoniſt; upon which the preſidents of the 
games called him to preſent him with the 
crown, but as he advanced forwards to re- 
ceive it, he fell down. The people immediately 
cried out, that one, who could not keep 
himſelf upon his legs, did not deſerve the 
honors, due to a. conqueror. The old man 
looked round, and anſwered with a great deal 
of ſpirit, Tis true I have got one accidental 
« fall, but I would willingly, ſee any man 
* eng ou, who could give me a ſecond.” 
When theſe matches were over, the ſtadium. 
was left clear for the boxers. They were 
armed for this rude encounter with the ceſtus, 
a. leathern gauntlet, which folds round the 


lingers and e of the hand, and is 

aſſened at the wriſt, and ſtrengthened on the 

outſide with plates of iron or lead. I muſt 
own., though the agility and ſuppleneſs of the 
wreſtlers, and their various artiſices to give or 
avoid a fall, afforded. me ſome, pleaſure, I 
could not behold. without a ſecret horror the 
rough blows, which the boxers ſo unmereifully 
dealt an each other. It is no uncommon thing 
at theſe matches to ſee a contuſion. raiſed in 
the face, an eye ſtruck out, or a jaw-bone 
cracked, by the tremendous blows of the 
cæſtus. . ANDROLICEUS,, one of the boxers, 
appeared like an object who intended to excite 
the charity rather than the applauſes of the 
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aſſembly. He oſt an eye at Piſa , his ſorcteeth 


at Nemea, had his noſe flattened at Delphi, 


and was carried off for dead here: That thou 
mayeſt the better judge, how diſagreeable the 
ſpedlacle muſt be to one, in hom cuftom 
has not effaced the ſoft impreſſions of humanity, 
I will tell thee a remarkable incident, to which 
I was myſelf an eye-witneſs. "Two ' boxers, 
CrEvucas and\/Danoxenss, agreed, on the point 
of engaging, to give-each other notice of every 
blow. The agreement was ill-kept; for Da- 
MOXENEsS having bid his adverſary lift up his 
hand, ſtruck him on the fide with fach violence, 
that partly with the force of the blow, partly 


the ſharpneſs of his nails, he'pierced his belly, 


and tore out his entrails. CnRUGSASs expired 
on the ſpot. The crown was deereed him, 
though dead, and DAMoxE NES was puniſhed 
for his barbarity with perpetual baniſhment. 


The boxer who ſhowed moſt ſkill, Was Tür- 


AGENES of Syracuſe. He had acquired ſuch a 
ſtrength in his wriſts, that merely by parrying 
the blows of his competitor, and holding 
him at arm's pom yak he obliged him, out of 
wearineſs, to reſign the vidtorx. 
The Pancratiaſts, Pentathloi , and the 
Throwers of the Diſcus, made their appearance 
on the third day. The performance of the 
ſirſt is a mixture of wreſtling and boxing; it 


borrows from the one thoſe violent cohtor- 


tions of the limbs and ſhakes of the body; 
rom the other, the art of ſtriking and avoidi 
a blow. It is one of the rougheſt and moſt 


dangerous exerciſes, of Which we had an 
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inſtance in Arxacnron of Sparta. That brave 
Pancratiaſt having received fo violent a ſqueeze 
ſrom his antagoniſt, that he was on the point 
of being ſtrangled, had ſtrength enough remain- 
ing to break the other's jaw, and obliged him 
to alk for mercy, though the victor himſelf 
expired the moment after. The Hellanodicea 
ordered ARACH1ON to be crowned, as he lay 
dead on the ſtadium. The expreſſions of joy 
and ſatisſaction in the aſſembly at the brave 
action of the Spartan are not to be deſeribed. 
The Pentathloi are a particular ſet of com- 
batants, who have acquired ſuch a maſtery at 
wreſtling, boxing, throwing the diſcus, rur 
and caſting the Javelin , as to perform in eac 
the ſame day. They make it a rule never to 
match a Pentathlos with another who has made 
one of theſe exerciſes alone his employment; 
as they ſuppoſe very reaſonably, that a perſon 
who has divided his time between ſo many 
different occupations , cannot be equal to one 
who has applied his whole time to be perfed 
in a ſingle exerciſe. i <0rt 15511603 I0. 
The diſcus is a huge maſs of iron of a 
roundiſh ſhape , and poliſhed ſurface. Thoſe | 
who throw it, lean the whole weight of their 
body upon one of their legs, which they ſtep 
forwards ; they whirl the diſcus round hori- 
zontally, and caſt it from them with their ut- 
moſt force. He who throws fartheſt, obtains 


the prize. 1 

The fourth day was taken up with runners 
on ſoot; and the race-horſes. The ſtadium for 
the ſormer is compoſed of three, _ the 
1. 2 
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entrance, which is marked by a barrier of 
wood; the middle, which is a riſing ground, 
where the crowns are placed in ſight of their 
competitors; and the goal, which is diſtinguiſhed 
by a large tree or poſt. There are two forts 
yy Helens. thoſe who run naked; and thoſe who 
are armed with a light helmet, a target, and 
a ſort of buſkin. . There are likewiſe three ſorts 
of courſes: the courſe of the ſtadium, which 
is only from the barrier to the goal; the diaulos, 
which is twice the length of the ſtadium; and the 


_ dolicus, which is much longer than either. Doli- 
cnus of Tarſus in Cilicia won the prize; and a 


et has made an epigram, the turn of which 
as, that the © barrier and the goal are the only 
places where the young Cilician is ſeen; for 


« no one can ſay, he was ever perceived in 


„ the middle of the courſe. ” Tn. 
In the afternoon we removed to the hip- 
drome or horſe-courſe, which was laid out 
* architect CLEATAS, and is looked upon 
as one of the curioſities of Greece. That part 
of it called the barrier, where the horſes and 
cars aſſemble before they enter the liſts, by 
$ 

t 


* 


round it, reſembles the prow of a ſhip. 


ws narrower towards the end, and forms 


a kind of beak juſt at the place where it opens 
into the courſe. In the midſt of the barrier 


is an altar; on the top flands a brazen eagle, 


which is made to raiſe itſelf, and extend its 
wings as a ſignal for the races to begin. On 
the ſides are vaulted buildings, Which ſerve 


. for ſtands to the horſes and chariots, till they 
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proceed to take their places as the lots deter- 
mine them. The courſe itſelf is divided into 
two parts: a terrace, and a hill that riſes gently 
ſrom the plain. There are two goals: at the 
one is a ſtatue of Hieyopam1a holding a chaplet 
to crown PzLoyes; at the other, an altar to the 
genius TARraxiPPus. It is obſerved, that at 
this altar the horſes take ſuch a ſudden fright, 
as frequently to overthrow their riders. Th 
ſuperſtitious Greeks attribute it to a divine 
impulſe, and therefore make vows to obtain 
the favor of Tarxaxreevs. FOIA ; 
In the horfe-races I particularly admired 
ſome expert riders, who, being upon the back 
of one horſe, and leading a ſecond, would 
leap from one to the other with ſurpri 
agility. Nor is the addreſs of a mare belong- 
ing to PurDoLas of Corinth to be left un- 
mentioned. 'Though her maſter fell off in the 
beginning of the race, ſhe continued her courſe 
in the ſame manner as if he had kept his ſeat, 
turned round the goal, redoubled her vigor at 
the ſound of the trumpet, and came in the 
ſirſt. The Hellanodicæ ordered Purporas to 
be crowned, who has obtained permiſhon from 
the Kleans to erect a ſtatue to the memory of 
his mare Aura. | | TITER 
The fiſth and laſt day was taken up in the 
chariot-courſes, which I thought were much 
the fineſt part of the ſight. The fplendor of 
the equipages, as they were drawn out in a 
long line before the liſts, the neighing of the 
horſes, the cries of the charioteers, and the 
applauſes of the vaſt concourſe of ſpectators, 
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Tormed a very cheerful and agreeable entertain- 
ment. Each chariot was drawn by four horſes 
all in front; the two belt are always outermoſt. 
The chariot-race was as uſual ſull of a great 
many incidents. The car of ApmMtrtus the 
Corinthian broke down in turning round the 
goal, and two others, which followed behind, 
ran foul, upon it, and overturned their drivers. 
My friend Prizocies's horſes, which were 
very mettleſome, flew out ſo. furiouſly at the 
altar of Tarax1eevs, that with the violence 
of the ſhock he had nearly loſt his ſeat. He 
kept it with ſome difficulty; but a chariot of 
ALCIBIADEs had an opportunity to paſs by him, 
and obtain the ig prize. That young Athe- 
nian, Who had no leſs than ſeyen chariots 
which. entered the liſts, won the firſt, ſecond, 
2 fourth prizes. Pa1LOCLEs came in for the 
ird. | 
On the evening of the day on which this 
ſolemnity ended, the Hellanodic made a 
ſupper, according to cuſtom, in the Prytaneum 
of Olympia, for the victors at the different 
enen | T7 PE. 
_  ALCIBIADEs entertained the whole aſſembly 
the next day, in a manner anſwerable. to the 
magnificence wherein he had appeared at the 
games. EmPEDOCLEs of Agrigentum gave us the 
| moſt extraordinary regale. As he is a Py- 
thagorean, both fiſh and fleſh are abſolutely 
forbidden by the doctrines of his ſed; and 
therefore he had an ox made of paſte, com- 


poſed of myrrh , frankincenſe, and ſpices, 
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which he diſtributed by pieces to all who 
preſented themſelves. _ - Zrrouolgins 
The different diſpoſitions 'of my five com- 
panions have rendered the pleaſure ariſing from 


the company and diverſions of Olympia pe- 


culiar to each. The pious and humane Phi- 
LEMON renews thoſe long-contracted friendſhips, 
which war claims a right of interrupting for 
a time; and is never more happy, than in 
trying to infuſe ſentiments of peace, and a 
friendly diſpoſition towards Athens, in his 
Spartan and Corinthian acquaintance. CIIxIAS 
has complained to me with ſome concern, 


that the learned performances repeated here, 


do not equal thoſe he remembers formerly, 
when Piivar charmed the ears of Greece 
his odes, and Hxnoborus excited their atten- 
tion to his hiſtory. The polite CLonus boaſts, 
that he was the firſi man who congratulated 
_ ALCIBIADES” upon gaining three prizes at the 
chariot- courſe, and was in return, the firſt 
of the aſſembly invited to ſupper the next 
evening by that magnificent Athenian. Hrep1as 
is not fo. ar loſt to his buſineſs as a merchant, 
amidſt the pleaſures of the place, but he has 
found time to drive ſeveral-advantageous bar- 
gains. As to PniLocLes, he thinks hunſelf 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of happineſs and 
glory to which a mortal can attain. For the 
Greeks, potent lord, hold their countrymen 
who conquer at theſe games in no ſmall degree 
of eſteem; they are not only maintained at the 
public charge for the reſt of their lives, but 
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exempted from the burden of taxes and civil 
loyments. | R Marr Fang] cs g 

© Thou wilt, I believe, agree with me in 
concluding, that though ſuch exerciſes as give 
a ful appearance to the body, and form 
it for military ſervice, ſhould be cultivated in 
all wiſe ſtates; yet thoſe ought to be diſcoun- 
tenanced, which tend only to breed up a ſet of 
idle perſons, who , by making the art of 
maiming the limbs of their ſellow-creatures 
their only employment, are in effe& rendered 
fit for nothing elſe. However, one cannot 
help admiring that | paſſionate love of glory, 
which urges on the Greeks to contend ſo 
earneſtly for the crown of olive. It brings to 
my mind a generous ſaying of Ticranss the 
ede : being informed that the formidable 
invaſion of XEXXESs had not interrupted the 
Olympic games, and told at the ſame time in 
what the reward conſiſted, he cried out in 


raptures even in the preſence of his ſovereign, 


Heavens, Marponivs, againſt what men are 
« we come to t, who do not make wealth 
% the object of their contention, but fame?” 


From Olympia, OP. 
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CixAN DER to Goprras. From Olympia. 


> 


"Em Mitylenian bea ie hed a few days 


ago a public audience of the Peloponneſian 


allies in the temple of JueiTzx Orrurtus. The 
chief of the  embaſly laid before them, in a 


long and artful harangue, the reaſons which 
had induced his ſtate to renounce their de- 


pendance upon Athens. He began with deſir- 
ing the aſſembly not to be prejudiced againſt 
his ſtate; becauſe, after . ſo many 
years in a firm alliance with the Athenians, 
during the time of their proſperity , they now 
deſerted them in that of their diſtreſs. But, 
he ſaid, as the true motive of the treaty which 
they had made with the Athenians ,, was not 
to aſſiſt them in ſubduing the reſt of the Greeks, 
but to join in the common cauſe | againſt the 
Barbarians; ſo when once the ambitious views 
of Athens made her uſurp an unreaſonable 


ſuperiority over her neighbours, thoſe ties m_ 


naturally diſſolved. That the favors: whi 

Athens had 'beftowed upon them, and the 
lenity with which rer lee been treated, 
though they carried a fair appearance, were 
intended to keep the Leſbians from ſtirring, 
whilſt that aſpiring republic was inſenhbly ens 
flaving the reſt of her allies. That therefore no 


charge of ingratitude to benefactors 'coult' Lis . 
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againſt his countrymen, who were only pre- 


venting, by a voy precaution, thoſe dangers 


which ſurrounded them. He next repreſented 
the advantages which the Peloponneſians would 

in by receiving them into their alliance; that 
Pelides ſtrengthening their fleet with a large 
ſquadron, they would have an opportunity, 


by the convenient ſituation of Leſbos, to in- 
tercept thoſe ſupplies, which enabled Athens 


to continue the war. He ſet forth in exag- 
gerated colors'the weak condition of the latter, 
exhauſted by the plague, the expenſes of their 
preparations, and the loſſes they had ſuſtained; 


and concluded with ſolemnly entreating them, 
in the name of Olympian Jurirza, in whoſe 
temple they were aſſembled, not to abandon 


a people, who were the firſt that had recourſe 
to their protection, but to ſhow they deſerved 
the glorious title which they aſſumed, of pro- 


tectors of the diſtreſſed, and deliverers of Greece. 


The aſſembly, with whom this ſpeech had no 
mall weight „ aſter a ſhort deliberation re- 
turned a favorable anſwer; and unanimouſly 
decreed, that the Leſbians ſhould be com- 
prehended in the Peloponneſian league. De- 
puties from the united fiates have held ſeveral 


conferences in the Prytaneum of Olympia, to 


debate on the preſent poſture of their aſſairs. 


PnrIsxON, who watches narrowly over all 


their deſigns, has diſpatched a courier to Athens 
with What intelligence he has been able to 
procure. He ſuſpects that they intend to form 


2 eee at Corinth, and to attack 
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that orders have been iſſued out ſor providing 
immediately a large number of machines for 
tranſporting ſhips over land. The allies are 
now in the midſt of their harveſt; and it will 
occaſion ſome delays to take the people from 
their work, which will give the Athenians 
time to prepare a force. ſufficient to oppole the 
attempts of their enemies. This ſudden turn 
of affairs, and the vigorous reſolutions of the 
allies, determine the company I came with, 
to ſet out early to-morrow on their return to 
Athens. The news I received from Hypasess, 
that the Perſian court intended to fend a private 
ent to Sparta, afforded me no ſmall pleaſure. 
he miniſtry, from overlooking both ſides of 
the game in a conjundture very intereſting to 
Perſia, cannot fail of directing their councils 
on the ſureſt grounds, particularly when. ſo 
important a commiſſion is intruſted to one of 
Cnarirus's abilities. Noble ſatrap, 1 kiſs 
thy robe, and bid thee farewel. ben 


The firlt of the month Metagitnion. 
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Extract of a Letter from. Athens. 
Diſpatches: from CLreeiDes: were eſterday 

read in the aſſembly of the people. He gives 
an account in them, that the whole iſland, 
except Methymna had declared in favor of the 
Mitylenians; that the reinforcements he had 
received from thence, and our allies, enabled 
him to ſorm two camps againſt the _ 


ien 
on the north, the other on the ſouth. ide, 
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and to block up their ports ſo/ entirely, that 
no ſuccours could arrive by ſea. The beſieged 
made a vigorous ſally, but were — 
Some ambaſſadors from Thebes and Sparta 


(he adds) had found means to get into the 


town, and encouraged the inhabitants to hold 
out with the hopes of a ſpeedy relief. 
ö 18 | g : BALE 1 . * P. 


TR 76 n 
walg. 1h Gonnras to CuranDeR.. 


T. Y letters to Hypasees on the Olympic 
games, and thy remarks on the general ap- 
pearance of the country, as thou haſt found it 
on thy way to that celebrated ſolemnity, were 
highly entertaining to him, MzcaBrzus, and 
myſelf. For thou haſt diſcovered in them a 


knowledge of the antiquities of Greece, ſuperior 


to what one might reaſonably expect from thy 
ſtay in it, and an elegance of taſte which nature 
alone could give thee. The Great King was ſo 
icularly entertained with the copies which 

e ſaw of them, that he has depoſited them 
for his- own peruſal in the royal cabinet. He 
Was pleaſed to tell me, © they opened a new 
* ſcene to him; that he had journeyed in fancy, 
© like a quiet and inoffenſive traveller, over a 
*. conſiderable part of thoſe territories, where 
« his great father had formerly carried ruin 
«© and deſolation. Two of the Median lords, 
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whom Sacas accuſed upon the rack, were 
conducted to Babylon by a detachment of 
Doryphori, under the command of AnAsrEs 
They underwent an examination of three hours 
in MEcaBrzus's apartment; but it was with 
difficulty 'we were able to extort any . 
from them, and the teſtimonials they gave 
their behaviour have almoſt convinced ſome of 
the ſupreme council, that no material reproach 
can be fixed upon their characters. I confeſs 
to thee, I am rather willing to ſuſpend my 
ſentiments, till the common accidents of time, 
and ſuggeſtions of prudence, have enabled us 
to ſee further into this dark and intricate affair. 
It is hard to imagine, that a wretch, who died 
in torments, would lay the charge of ſuch 
bloody purpoſes to other than his real accom- 
plices; and I think the honor of a ſatrap is a 
point ſo tender, that it ought to be free, not 
only from the imputation ,. but even the re- 
moteſt ſuſpicion of guilt. I took the liberty 
to urge this once at a meeting of the miniſters, 
when I perceived many ſatraps were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. For my own part, I have 
made the moſt accurate inquiries over the pro- 
vince of Media, by means of ſeveral expert 
emiſſaries, whom I ſent thither; nor do I And | 
among the inhabitants the leaſt inclination to 
revolt. What confirms me in it is, that the 
king has not long ſince received a very loyal and 
dutiful addreſs from the people of that country, 
preſented to him by the hands of their prin- 
cipal nobles, in which they expreſs their ſenfe 
of his paternal care for the welfare of the Perſta 
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empire; and congratulate him on the diſcovery | 


of the execrable treacheries of Sacas, beſeech- 
ing OroMasDes. to ſpread his 22 wing 
over the mighty AnrAxEkRxxES, the peculiar ſa- 
vorite of Heaven, and the favorite of every 
nation Wwhom the radiant Mituras- ſurveys in 

his diurnal courſe. A ſew days ago I had in- 
itelligence that Oxxarnnxs is retired into Scythia. 
Jam afraid he is far engaged in the eunuch's 
conſpiracy, and is fled, from a conſciouſneſs 
of his criminal tranſactions. Anræus infinualed 
to me, when advice arrived of his departure, 
chat it was probable, as that lord was deſ- 
cended from PauraorTes , he might be the 
_ perſon deſigned in the paſſage: tranſcribed by 
thee from one of 'Sacas's letters to PRRICLES. 

- CraTreevs has orders to ſet out for Lace- 
demon as ſoon as the campaign is over in 
Greece. I have given him particular infiruc- 
tions to examine, in the. belt manner that he 
can, what information the-people of that city 
receive ſrom their new envoy reſiding at this 
court, NI cx DER. The conferences Which pals 
between him and me are whimſical enough; 
for while I am endeavouring to find out what 
length his commiſſion will ſuſſer him to go 
with us, and what is the meaning of his 


embaſſy, he is ſtudious to anſwer me in ſuch 
a way, as that, aſter che converſation is over, 
the reſult of it ſhall amount to nothing. Thou 
knoeſt I am obliged. by my office to recolled 
the  ſubfiance of all interviews with foreign |} 
miniſters, in order to deliver them in a ſpeech 


at the councik-table; and to be plain with you, 
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this Nicanpgs ſcarce gives me matter for a 
ſpeech. | In that caſe I can only tell the ſatraps 
ol the cabinet, how much I attempted to ſay, 
and how little he was pleaſed to reply; ſo that 
the molt conſiderable part in the dialogue falls 
wholly to my ſhare. e 
The laſt time I talked with him, 1 exerted 
myſelf greatly before him, and drew him out, 
by. the mere violence of words, into ſome 
warmth. As he is of a turn ſomewhat ſingular, _ 
I fancy thou wilt be entertained with a: few 
traits. of his manner in converſing. He ac- 
quainted me, *© that he is commanded by the 
« Spartans to require a fleet of an hundred fail, 
« with twenty thouſand land forces, from our 
„% monarch; in return ſor which extraordinary 
“ aſhſtance, they offer their friendſhip, and a 
* promiſe to aid us with troops againſt: any 
« rebellion in Ægypt, or commotion in the 
* provinces.” I told him, © that m 
„ maſter expects from the republic of Sparta, 
« terms of a more important nature, if he 
“ youchſaſes to enter into a league with them: 
that Nicanper could not but be ſenſible there- 
* are two articles in the treaty called CIMOxN's 
„ peace, which the Perſians are deſirous: of 
© ſeeing annulled: and therefore we mult infiſt, ; 
« that the Lacedæmonians ſhall never he re- 
“ conciled to Athens, unleſs we are allowed 
free navigation on the Grecian ſeas, and 
% our monarch. be put in full poſſeſſion of the 
„ colonies in Aſia. He anſwered, As the 
„ Athenians were framers: of that treaty, he 


thought they were reſponſible for the articles 
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in it; and hoped ſo unſeaſonable a demand 
would not be a means of obſtructing the 
„alliance which he offered between Anra- 
© XERXEs and his native city: adding, that 
„che empire of Perſia was like an unwieldy 
© body, Which, whenever it ſickened, might 
4 -poſhbly . want relief from the influence of 
9 1 I again repeated what I ſaid, 
and he determined to ſend a courier for freſh 
inſtructions immediately to Sparta. I then 
aſked him the reaſon, © mo the Pelopon- 
„ nefians, and particularly his own coun- 
« trymen, who boaſt of their great armies and 
 # extenſive power, have as yet contented 
„ themſelves in the management of their cam- 
„ paigns in Greece, with only ravaging the 
« barren ſoil of Attica? It ſeems to me (con- 
« tinued1) as if you made the buſineſs of war 
„ nothing more than mock-ſkirmiſh and amuſe- 
&© ment.” ' With us (anſwered he) war is 
“ reſt from our labors at home.” But (ſaid 
„I) how comes it wiſdom has ſo damped your 
« valor, as that you will not dare to march 
„ up to the walls of Athens? Methinks, if I 
„know the Spartans, they would willingly 
_ © exerciſe their courage in reality. Can ſuch 
„ a people as this pretend to cope with the 
„numerous nations of the Eaſt?” © Yes (re- 
_ * plied he) Thermopylæ can prove it.. And 

„ what did Thermopylæ prove, (returned I,) 
but the temerity if voi leader? However, 


to be ſerious with you, I believe you may 


„ have ſome political reaſons for not hazarding 
an attack upon Athens. You will forgive me 
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« therefore, if I have purſued my raillery too 
„ far, and I withdraw my objection with 
« reſpec to the conduct of your fellow-citizens.” 
« How? (anſwered Nicanver with ſome eager- 
« neſs;) but if the objection does not withdraw 
6 jtſelf, I am in no wile deſirous to be ſo far 
« obliged to you: excuſe me, if I am beholden 
„to no one for the withdrawing of an objec- 
« tion, when I am endeavouring to maintain, 
« an argument which may be upported b 
« reaſon.” I ſmiled at his impatience, an 
he informed me afterwards, that Athens itſelf 
was a firong place, and in diſtreſſing her alles 
and tributary towns, ſhe was ſufficiently weak- 
ened by the Peloponneſian army. We: then 
turned the converſation to ſome other topics, 
which indeed brought him again into good- 
humor, but whereon he fooke with: a dif- 
agreeable brevity and reſerve. Upon the 
Whole, CueanDeR, I foreſee we ſhall make 
no advantage of theſe embaſſies from the ſtiff 
republic of Lacedemon. Wouldſt thou know 
my opinion of the Spartans? It is this; the 
are a proud and ſevere people. Let them thank 
LrcuReus, who has made them ſol Unlike 
the reſt of the admired ſages, who have given 
ſalutary laws to the world; inſtead: of enlarg- 
ing the minds of an ignorant race, he has more 
effectually contracted them. Inſtead of teaching 
them a little condeſcenſion to others, they 
have learned only to ſet a value upon them+ 
ſelves. Inſtead of poliſhing them into an eaſe 
and benevolence of temper, he has reformed 


them out of it. And for the ſake of ayoiding 
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the refinements of luxury, he has introduced 
a negle& of that humanity in the leſſer offices 
of life, which adds ſuch a reliſh to the en- 


joyment of it. 


I ET TER LXXV. 


f OnsAuzs to CTRAND ER. From Heliopolis. 


Ia. former letter from Thebes **, CLxAND ER, 
I took notice to thee of the extravagant venera- 
tion paid by the ÆEgyptians to ſeveral of their 
home-bred animals, which mult appear at firſt 
fight exceedingly abſurd and ridiculous. It 
was my opinion, that the application of them, 
in their hieroglyphic imagery, to expreſs the 
nature and attributes of their gods, had ac- 
quired 'to them this extraordinary: degree of 
acredneſs; and to palliate this ſuperſtition, the 
prieſts inſinuate, that the worſhip. aſcribed to 
animals is purely relative, and ultimately di- 
redted to the divinities, of whom they are the 
ſymbols. - Now as many of their gods were 
probably men deified, I am led to think, 
that there, is a reference in theſe ſymbols, as 
well to the qualities, actions, and remarkable 
endowments of thoſe illuſtrious perſons, as to 
the nature and qualities of thoſe ſideral di- 
vinities, under which they were afterwards 
Es worſhipped. 
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wardia ed. A black ox for cxaniy ample, "the 
animal facred to the fun , is the f mbol of 


Osinis, becauſe Osrxts, fay the prieſts, is the 


ſun , and the moon Isis: but as thoſe deities, 
during their reign in Ægypt, were the firſt 
who introduced agriculture, fo on that account 
hkewiſe the ox and cow might become their 
9 And for this cauſe, they tell you, 

e ſoul of Osinis after his death retired into 
that animal, and choſe to dwell there rather 
than any where elſe; becaufe the ox was the 
ſymbol of agriculture. Hence the ox Mnevis 
or Menes, which is conſecrated to the ſun, 
came to be held in ſuch veneration, and 
worſhipped here ſor a god, as the apis is at 
Memphis. And this reminds me of another 
reaſon alledged for the worſhip of the ſacred 
animals, though indeed a very fabulous one, 


taken from the mythological hiſtory of pt; 


that the gods having been once purſue 

_ Tyenox, concealed themſelves under the figures 
of different animals, which may perhaps mean 
no more, than that the celeſtial [ s come 
down ſometimes to dwell in thole ſymbols 
which repreſent them. - And without ſome 
ſuch interpretation their mythology concern 
Os1niss 
which makes him to the ſun, and ſuppoſes 
that while his ſoul informs the body of an ox, 
it ſtill reſides in that luminary. Near akin to 
this is their dodrine of tranſmigration, Which 
may be another cauſe of their paying regard. to 
animals. For the Agyptians lay ,- they were 


the firſt who maintained that the ſou] of mm 
1. | | 
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was immortal, and that after death it paſſed 
ſucceſhvely into the bodies of animals, terreſtrial, 
aquatic, and aerial; whence it returns to ani- 
mate the body of a man, and finiſhes this cir- 
cuit in three thouſand years. There is through 
the different parts of pt ſo great diverſity 
in their modes of worſhip, that upon a light 
examination one might be induced to think 
they differed entirely about their deities; and 
that there was no one general ſcheme of re- 
ligion in which they all agreed. And indeed 
their mythology , Whatever it be in itſelf, ſeems 
very perplexed and intricate to one who is leſt 
to rolled it from external ceremonies, popular 


cuſtoms, and the dark hints which their prieſts, 


like oracles, at times deliver with great reſerve 
and myſteriouſneſs. Yet I am of opinion they 
do not ſo much diſſent with regard to the deities 
themſelves, as to the ſymbols, under which 
they: would repreſent their natures and attri- 
butes. For firſt, I am certain that Isis and 


Osinis are every where adored, though they 


are differently repreſented and the modes of 


their worſhip vary in different places. Neither 


do I think it improbable, but that the goat at 


Mendes receives divine honors on the ſame 
account that the ox does here and at Memphis. 
When the Mendeſian goat is dead, there is the 


ſame mourning throughout the whole nome, 


as they. obſerve upon the drowning of their 
ſacred ox at Memphis. The oem „ Apis, 
and Mendeſian goat. are held more ſacred than 
all the other animals of Agypt, as if they had. 
the influence of the god more immediately 
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reſiding in them. The former two the prieſts 
expreſsly declare to have in them the ſoul of 
Os inis „ as they pretend the latter to be the 
od Pax. But as there are two oxen equally 
— in their reſpective places, it ſeems dif- 
ficult to underfiand. how the ſoul of Ostnis 
ſhould have paſſed into both at once. But this 
I take to have been the caſe; when they 
deified their hero Megnzs, who is called Ostnis, 
they conſecrated him into a ſidereal divinity, 
implying either, that his ſpirit paſſed into the 
ſun, or that the foul of that luminary had 
reſided in Osznrs. The great lights of heaven 
were doubtleſs the moſt obvious of all viſible 
objects to fill the minds of men with a religious 
reverence. And by thus grafting the worſhip - 
of their deified heroes upon the mythology of 
the celeſtial bodies, they found the, likelieſt 
method to divert the attention of ſuch as were 
their neareſt contemporaries from all thoſe cir- 
cumſiances in their lives, by which they might 
remember thoſe gods to have been men like 
themſelves. But in order to ſecure a more 
particular reſpect in ſucceeding ages to the 
perſon himſelf, who was conſecrated as a god, 
and leſt the honor intended him might be 
lwallowed up in the worſhip of an original 
deity, I ſuppoſe thoſe rites and myſteries were 
anvented , Which bear a particular allufion to 
the great events of his life, or that remarkable 
cufrophe which put an end to it. And being 
received mto. the number of the gods, it was 
neceſſary he ſhould be remembered by the 
particular relation he bore to Ayypt.- Thus I 
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not into theſe things; and the prieſts treat this 


and inquiry, they 
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fuppoſe the hierophants introduced the worſhip 
of the ſacred ox as the god Osinis, led to 1 
by the hieroglyphic imagery and their dodrine 
of tranſmigration; and tempered their impoſture 
to the genius of the vulgar, who are moſt taken 


; with the groſſeſt repreſentations. Osixis having 
- reigned Ga all Eovpt, 


t, and aſter his death 
bottle remembered as a tutelar deity, in which 


the whole country had an equal intereſt, it is 
not to be wondered, if upon the diviſion of 
the kingdoms the chief city, both of the 
Upper and Lower 
| 3 among them. And it being en eſtab- 


t, ſhould claim his 


iſned opinion, that without the living image 


of their god, ine worſhip of it could not be 


rightly ſolemnized, they both, while divided 


in their intereſts, forming alſo a 1 in their 


religion, ſought out for themſelves their own 
ſacred ox; and ſo the ſoul of Osinis has ever 
ſince continued to inform two different animals, 
though the prieſts of the two cities are ſince 

e more united in their intereſts. But the 
vulgar, blinded with ſuperſtition, examine 


matter with their u 4 ſophiſtry and colluſion; 
though when hardly =_ reſfed by by _ of reaſon | 
eem rather to maintain, 

that the god Osrn1s manifeſts himſelf i in the 
' ſacred ox, than that the ſacred ox is itſelf the} 

Osrmis. 

This worſhi of Os1Krs I may. call the po- 
Toarines are religion of Mevp t. What more recondite 
octrines are — {4 under the myſteries ol 


Jus, I am not concerned in the preſent ſubjed 
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to inquire. Neither will I enter.into a perplexed 
detail of their original deities, who are laid to 
have reigned in Fiaypt. For the reign of thoſe. 
deities I take to mean the mundane revolution, 
which I ſpoke of in a former letter **; and it 
is remarkable that the time which they aſcribe 
to the reign of all their gods, amounts exactly 
to the ſame period of thirty-ſix thouſand five - 
hundred and twenty-five years. The reign 
therefore of the gods I conceive to imply, that 
the ſun, moon, and fiars run their courſes - 
thouſands of years before man was upon the 
earth. The names of thoſe deities they con- 
found with their demi - gods and heroes. TI - 
have been ſometimes of opinion, that by 
Vulcan they mean an eternal deity, for they 
commonly ſpeak of his reign as unlimited; but 
his worſhip is not univerſal throughout Egypt. 
Their theology, in ſhort, (as I have hinted 
elſewhere,) may be reſolved into a ſyſtem of 
the world, and their Isis and Osinis, though 
generally taken for the ſun and moon, which 
are ſuppoſed to contribute to the generation 
of all Fin s, have moreover been acknow- 
ledged as deities through every part of nature, 
and conſecrated over and over into different 
ſtars and elements, as new diſcoveries came to 
be made in the heavens, or any where elſe 
through the ſyſtem of nature, t the ſame 
time that the five intercalary days were added 
to their year, it is likely that the Agyptian 
alironomers had obſerved the appearance of 
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five new ſtars on their horizon, of which their 
predeceſſors had taken no notice. And upon 
this occaſion they conſecrated their Isis anew, 
with others of their deities, and ſuppoſed her 
to riſe in the dog-ſtar. Onus, the on of IsIs 
and Os1R1s, is generally made the laſt of the 
gods who reigned in ehre Now OsixIs is 

undeniably the firſt of their kings, to whom 
any of their hiſtories reach up. And their other 
ds, if they are to be referred to real beings, 
Heſides the ſeveral operations and powers of 
nature, there 1s * to think, were 
Os1n1s's immediate progenitors or contempo- 
raries. Such in general, CLzanver, are the 
conjectures I have been able to form upon 
the Egyptian mythology. Thou wilt con- 
ider it as a ſubject which a very ſubtile body 
of men have made it their ſtudy to perplex 
and render intricate. By the figure of a 
Sphinx in the avenues of their temples, they 
ſeem delignedly to imply, that the doctrine 
of their gods is obſcure and enigmatical. 
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\ Crzanver to HyDasPEs, 


"Ba ou mayeſt think it extraordinary, after. 
all I have heard of the wiſdom of | the Areo- 
pagus, that I never attended in any cauſe be- 
ore that council till yeſterday. And the cauſe 


was indeed ſuch a one, t I ſhould have 


been curious to have heard the debate of it 
in a court, however low in reputation ; much 
more beſore perſons of the higheſt, for the 
good ſenſe ack integrity of their judgments. 


In the laſt great feaſt of Baccavs, the 


ſolemnity of which draws a prodigious reſort 
of ſtrangers from all parts of Greece, Anisro- 
PHANES preſented a play, entitled TAE Bapr- 
LONIANS, Wherein 8 was reflected upon 
in a manner that greatly incenſed him. He 
was the more offended at it, as it is the firſt 
performance in which he has been 22 
ridiculed; and having been courted and ad- 
mired, when he appeared at the head of an 
oppoſition to PerrcLes, he is exceedingly im- 
patient of any ſatire, which tends to hurt his 
popularity. As the comedy had been received 
with much applauſe, he determined it ſhould 
be eee 

it ſtood the teſt of a critical examination. 
Accordingly he delivered in an account of 
the offence to the Areopagus., and/:aceuſed 
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upon legal reaſons,” though 
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the poet, as © puilty of defamation 7, and 
5 8 i. citizens and the ſtate 
„ to the deriſion of foreigners.” Towards the 
duſk of the evening, the judges were ſeated 
in the open air upon Mans's hill. The plaintiff 
and delendant were placed on the ſtools of 
Injury and Innocence. Crzon opened with 
great ſpirit and ee and, notwithſtand- 
ing the diſguſt which the people in general 
expreſſed at this attempt to deter the comic 
writers from that licentious buffoonery which 
entertains and flatters them, he ſhowed himſelf 
ſuperior to ſuch murmurs, however affected 
by the ſtings of wit. He ſaid, © that he pre- 
< tended to no rhetoric; nor would it be proper, 
& or even lawſul, to exert it before this judi- 
“ cature, if he excelled at all in it: but that 
there was a natural eloquence accompanying 
© the complaints of the injured, which, if it 
* betrayed him into warm expreſſions, might 
more eaſily be excuſed than controuled. He 
« underitood, from the laws of Soron, that 
the republic had a tenderneſs for the reputa- 
tion of private men, and allowed an action 
of ſlander; a ſtill greater for that of ma- 
4 giſtrates, in whoſe character its own dignity 
*« and welfare are concerned; that it was ne- 
* ceſlary their character ſhould be guarded b 

* the ſevereſt laws in a democracy, becauſe 


* they are ſo very limited in the exerciſe of 
| 97 Quo nomine dicam nu ſeripfit fe re- 


r*] es autem erat dduadg dig rut ToAfrag. Purim. 
in letz. Att. p. 29. 5 | 
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power. To ſu ply the defects of power, their 
authority (which ariſes from reputation) 
muſt of courſe be ſteadily ſupported. That 
it mattered not how far the ſacts alluded te 
in Taz BaBYLonians were true; it was to 
be conſidered, whether the alluſions carried 
an illegal reproach. That it became them 
to underſiand the paſſages which gave them 
offence, in the fame manner they were un- 
derſtood in full theatre; that the taſk of 
ſcandal would be very caly, if theſe pitiful 
tools of it were given to know, that their 
pieces are to be taken in one ſenſe by the 
audience, and in another by a court of juſ- 
tice. This would be giving a ſandion to 
evaſions, by which the effet of the laws 
may be either deſtroyed or diminiſhed. That 
he was extremely unwilling to find fault 
with any diverſions which engaged the atten- 
tion of Greece, and — the glory of 
Athens; but he conſidered the contempt 
thrown on himſelf, the magiſtrates, and the 
ublic meaſures, to be much worſe in the 

eſtivals, when there was ſo general a con- 
courſe, than in ſuch as were attended mere- - 
ly by their own citizens. That it became 
every man who loved his country, to draw 
a veil over its weakneſs, its puſillanimity, 
or raſhneſs, and not to expoſe before all 
Greece, in a fit of laughter, what they ſhould 
wiſh to hide even from themſelves. He 
concluded with hoping, that thoſe ma- 
iſtrates would protect the commonwealth 

m the impudent licence of comedy, wha 
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< are expreſsly forbidden by the laws to write 
%% a performance of that nature.” | 
When Creon had done, AR1STOPHANES 
was called upon to offer ſomething in his own 
defence. 1 thought the affurance of the man 
would not have deſerted him in any circum- 
ſtances; but the occaſion was too irpng , and 
the place too ſolemn. He ſeemed much con- 
founded, and his adverſary called out to him, 
< that he muſt not think of impoſing upon this 
tribunal by his theatrical pleaſantries; which 
diſturbed him more. However, he recovered 
himſelf ſo far as to ſpeak to the following 
eſſect: That as the proſecution, carried on 
„ by Creon in this court, was ſingular and 
* new, though grounded on a law which had 
© been long in force, he hoped the judges 
« would conſider well the conſequence ot it, 
„ before they gave a determination. That no 
man knows what he does, when he makes a 
« precedent; and if, by cenſuring him upon 
* the complaint before them, they ſhould go 
* contrary to the opinion of the excellent judges, 
ho had reviewed and allowed his comedy, 
* contrary to the avowed practice of the ftate, 
© the poets would be uncertain , how far they 
« were ſecure upon the ſtrength of the de- 
* cifions made by thoſe judges, the public 
* feſtivals would be deprived of a very con- 
< ſiderable ornament, and the vicious be equa 
& ſafe, with the virtuous from that ridicule, 
© which had been found inſtrumental to good 
% manners. That it was particularly the buſineſs 
of this court to watch the morals of the 
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people; but as they acted by certain rules, 

and could only lay open offences actually 
committed within the letter or intention of 
the law, there were ſeveral v blamable 
parts of conduct, both above and below their 


cognizance: that theſe equally belonged to 


the province of comedy; and where the 
ſword of the magiſtrate could either not 
reach, or- not be ſuitably applied, he ap- 
rehended the t to be uſeful. That he 
hdd the wiſdom of that council would 


protect ſuch, as were carrying on by effi- 
cacious, and , He conceived, legal means, 


the ends of their inſtitution. That this way 
of reforming was wonderfully agreeable to 
the people, and the nature of the govern- 
ment: that he feared more danger from the 


increaſe of thoſe diſorders, which the free- 


dom of his pen had cenſured, than from 
the opinion the Greeks might entertain of 
the ſtate, by attending to the force of thoſe 
cenſures: that to be the firſt in diſcovering 
and acknowledging one's faults, is an - 
ment of e nm. Pugs „as to be the laſt in 
theſe important points, is an argument of 
exceeding folly : but it was not ſtrange that 
thoſe ſhould counſel others to hide their 


errors from themſelves, who were ſo uneaſy 


when their own are reproved. That he was 


extremely ſorry to have a conteſt with one, 


who, in the time of Pxniclzs, was, of all 
the Athenians' that honored his pieces with 


their prefence, the moſt applauding ſpectator.” 


© N 
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I I found the inclinations of the people, who 
attended theſe pleadings, not at all diſpoſed 
10 favor Clxox; and the ſtroke with which 
An1STOPHANEs concluded, gave ſo much pleaſure, 
that it would have raiſed a general laugh againſt 
him, were not that directly forbidden by the 
rules of:the court. The complaint was ordered 
to be reſerved for another hearing, and no 
judgment pronounced. It is thought, the affair 
will be dropped, and CLeon fatisfed with 
terriſying ARISTOPHANES, and revenging him- 
ſelf b the ſeverity of his oration. e comic 
poet {wears by 3 the muſe of his art, 
that he will not ſpare the currier in the next 
repreſentation at the leſſer ſeaſt of Baccuvs. 
HroasrzEs, thou haſt no notion of the ſa- 
tirical ſpecies of wit ſo much admired in this 
country; and it is a greater commendation to 
ſay, thou wanteſt it, than that thou haſi the 
reſt at thy command. It is adnured , becauſe 
it flatters the vanity of every private man to 
be entertained at the expenſe of bis neighbours; 
and eſpecially, becauſe it flatters the licence of 
a popular e ee to be entertained at the 
expenſe of its leaders. Little minds are ſond 
of placing themſelves on a level with the great; 
for it they ſall very much below thoſe qualities 
which adorn them, they are perhaps ſuperior 
to the foibles which debaſe them. If this re- 
flection on the weakneſs of great men, by proving 
that they are but men, could engage us to 
aſpire to an imitation of their excellencies, it 
were indeed a very uſeſul conſequence; but 
am afraid it makes us true to our own failings, 


\ 
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and inclines us to purſue comparative, not 
real goodneſs. Let me add, that as in con- 
ſidering the portion of happineſs aſſigned us, 
we are apt to look upwards, and repine, if 
others have apparently more; ſo in conſidering 
our moral perfection, we are apt to loot 
downwards, and are ſatisfied, if others have 
apparently leſs; whereas, in both caſes; the 
reverſe is the right conduct. And were it fol- 
lowed, we ſhould endeavour to copy the bet 
models, inſtead of being contented to avoid 
the worlt. For this reaſon it would be far 
better, if, as in the earlieſt tunes, wit were 
exerciſed in the panegyrics of Gods and heroes, 
to invite us to moral actions, by repreſenting 
the moſi perſect pattern, and not in. ſatire, 
Which delights only in pictures of deformity. 
There would be leſs too of the diſguſt and 
melancholy, which ſpeculations on the dark 
| fide of human nature occaſion in the generality; 
above all, in the moroſely virtuous ,, who form 
ideas of its corruptions worle than its moſt 
depraved condition will juſtiſy, or the very 
being of ſociety admit. In a word, the virtue 
af every man would then be adjuſted according 
to the exemplar given us in the characters of 
heroes, and the natural conſtitution of things, 
not meaſured by the failings of thoſe about 
him; and the world might be reſtored to its 
own good opinion, as. well as to the fayor of 
+ OxoMasDEs. 
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LETTER LXXVIL 


CLeanver fo Gopryas. From Athens. 


| 0 wilt not be ſurpriſed, that my cor- 


reſpondence with Perſia hath been interrupted 
ſince my departure from Olympia, when I 
tell thee the occaſion of it. e morning aſter 
my arrival at Athens, a decree paſled the 
aſſembly of the people, that, in hs preſent 
exigence of affairs, all the citizens, except 


the ſecond order calted Hippeis, (who only - 


ſerve on horleback,) as well as the firangers 


_ reſiding at Athens, ſhould repair, without delay; 


on board the fleet. Though I had ſcarcely 
recovered the ſatigue of the journey, and was 


fenſible that the accidents of the ſea, and the 


uncertainty of —_ a conveyance for my 


letters, would be a hinderance to the duties 
of my employment for fome months, yet 1 
conſidered at the ſame time, that an unwil- 
lingngſs to go would either raiſe a ſuſpicion 
of my real character, or betray a coolneſs in 
my affe&ion to the ſtate. Within a ſew days 
I prepared my military equipage, and complied 


with a very obliging offer of Partocres, to 


ſerve as a volunteer on board the quadrireme, 


which he commanded. When the fleet, con- 


ſifting of a hundred gallies, of which Pnonuio 
was admiral, had received ſailing orders, and 
the wind fat fair to carry them out of the 


Piræus, almoſt the whole city aſſembled on 
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the ſhore to ſee the ceremonies practiſed on 
ſuch occaſions, and take the laſt leave of their 
friends and relations, who were repairing; to 
their reſpective ſhips. Firſt, ſilence was pro- 
claimed by ſound of trumpet; the public herald 
repeated a ſolemn form of words, Which 
contained vows to the gods for the ſuccels of 
the Athenian arms. When that was ended, 
the admiral and trierarchs of the fleet appeared, 
on deck; and after they had poured a libation 
to Nerruxg, drank in golden cups to the 
fortune of the voyage. hilſt a Pæan was 
ſinging, the whole fleet ranged themſelves in 
line of battle, ſtruck their oars, and made the 
beſt of their way out of the harbour, amidſt 
the acclamations of that vaſt concourſe of ſpec- 
tators. We proceeded for the coaſt of Pelo- 
ponneſus; and after waiting in vain ſor the, 
enemy's fleet to come out, made deſcents in- 
ſeveral parts, and ravaged the country, We 
were informed by ſome priſoners, that the 
allies had drawn. together a ſmall body of troops 
at Corinth, being much diſappointed by the 
uneaſineſs which ſeveral of their cities expreſſed 
at the continuance of the war, and dilpizite® 
by the extraordinary armament which the Athe- 
_ nians had fitted out in ſo ſhort a time. As an 
attempt to demoliſh the Corinthian fleet in port 
was looked upon as too hazardous, we con- 
tented ourſelves in ſhowing the ſuperiority of 
our ſtrength in the eyes of all Greece; and on. 
hearing the allies. were retired into winter- 
quarters, received orders to return. The ex- 
penſes of this year's campaign, though it bas 
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been unadtive, have proved very burdenſome 
to the Athenians. Beſides the fleet which 
_ cruiſed about Peloponneſus, they had another 
of the ſame ſorce to guard their own coaſts; 
and have lately ſent a reinforcement of 50 ſhips 
to Criyerpes, under the command of Pacuss, 
with a ſupply of 200 talents. oy are in great 
hopes, that Mitylene' will be obliged to ſur- 
render before the beginning of next ſummer, 
as it is now blocked up both by land and ſea. 
Ihe reſolute and brave action of two hundred 
and twenty Plateans, is at preſent the general 
ſubject of converſation here. The ſcarcity of 
proviſion within the town, and the difficulty 
of throwing in relief from without, inſpired 
a party of the garriſon with the bold deſign of 
eſcaping through the lines. They began with 
computing the e of the wall of circum- 
vallation, by 'exactly reckoning the number 
of the rows of bricks that compoſed it. They 
next took advantage of a dark tempeſtuous 
night, and ſallied out of the town under the 
guidance of Tyzxerus an augur, and Euror- 
PIDAs an officer, marching at ſome difiance 
from each other, to prevent the claſhing of 
their armour. They applied the ladders to 


the intervals between the towers, two of which 


were immediately ſeized, and the centinels 


killed; A. looſe tile that fell from the wall, | 


ve an alarm to the Peloponneſian camp; 
ut as the beſieged made a feint ſally on the 
other fide, and the darkneſs of night and the 
ſtorm, which beat full in their faces, helped 
to increaſe the confuſion,” they durſt not leave 


their 
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their poſis. In the mean time the ſele& number, 
that had made themſelves maſters of the towers, 
ſecured the paſſage for the reſt of their com- 
pany, who, when they had mounted the firſt 
wall, changed the ladders, and came down 
on the other fide, where, they drew them 
ſelves up to defend the detachment that were 
reparing to quit the towers. Whilſt theſe 
| hae deſcending, a body of referve be- 
longing to the beſiegers came up with lights, 
and the whole Platean party had juſt time to 
make their eſcape. They retired by the way 
that lies towards Thebes, in order to deceive 
the Peloponneſians, who ſent out detachments 
in purſuit of them on the road leading to 
Athens. When they were returned to the 
camp, the Plateans changed their courſe, and 
arrived faſely here. I have procured from one 
of them a plan of the fortifications of the city, 
and the works of the beſiegers, which I ſend 
encloſed in this packet, together with a journal 
ol the expedition to the coaſts of Peloponneſus 
drawn up by nnd 0 
The advantages which the Athenians have 
received from a war now advanced to the 
concluſion of its fourth year, are fo trifling, 
in compariſon of the ambitious projects which 
they formed to themſelves at the beginning 
of it, and the inſupportable burden of their 
annual expenſes , that ſeveral of the moſt in- 
telligent and difintereſted citizens begin ta 
think ſeriouſly of propoling terms for an ho- 
notable ae But the party. that 
defire the continuance of the JO have 
1, 2 
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a great influence over the minds of the ignorant 
multitude ,, and flatter them with hopes. of 
aſſiſtance from ſeveral foreign princes, as PEr- 
DICCAsS. king of Macedon, SiTALcEs, and our 
potent monarch. The head of this faction, 
CLEON , has lately received a diſgrace, under 
which nothing but his matchleſs aſſurance could 
ſupport him. He had taken a bribe of five 
. talents from ſome tributary iſlands, to obtain 
for them a diminution of the taxes which they 
pay to this ſtate. The bargain by ſome means 
or another got air, and the Hippeis (or knights) 
brought a charge of corruption againſt him, in 
the name of their order, before the: Areo- 
pagus. The accuſation was clearly made out, 
and he was obliged to refund the talents. La- 


MACHUS, a young man, is lately elected one 


of the ten generals by CLeon's intereſt, who 
carried his point in ſo high a manner, that it 
gave ſingular offence. The oppoſite party have 
engaged ARISTOPHANES, the comic poet, to 
write a play, which is intended to prepare 
the minds of the people for overtures of peace, 
by ſetting forth the detriment that the war 
occaſions to the common intereſt of Greece, 
the miſeries it has brought upon Athens, and 
the views of their orators and generals, who 
defire to prolong it. Neither the memory of 
PERICLES, nor the characters of the preſent 
adminiſtration, will be ſpared in the piece, 
Which 1s to be performed at the next feaſts of 
Bacchus. | | . 

1 cannot pretend to determine, Whether 
the repreſentation of this comedy will have 


that eſſect upon the minds of the people, which 


ſome expect from it. It has been long obſerved 


of the Athenians; that though they ſee even 
with pleaſure their greateſt miniſters accuſed 
upon the ſtage of the groſſeſt enormities, and 


vilified with the ſevereſt ſatire, and permit 


the fables of their deities to be expoſed with 
all the licentiouſneſs of a ſcurrilous buffoon 
wit; yet neither is the management of their 
affairs taken from the former, nor a grain 
of incenſe leſs offered upon the altars of the 
latter. Farewell. e R | 


LETTER LXXVIIL 
Calrierus to CTAN DER. 


I. E RE is no part of my inſtructions, that I 
obey with ſo much private ſatisfaction, as that 
relating to my correſpondence with thee. From 
hence I not only foreſee the greateſt advantage 
to our maſter's ſervice, but I promiſe, myſelf 
the moſt valuable improvements from the com- 
munication of thy 2 — and experience, and 
perhaps, ſhould I be found not unworthy, 
a friendſhip, which will be the honor of my 
future life, © 175 
When the council of the Great King, ob- 
ſerving the new light that was thrown upon 
the affairs of Greece by every diſpatch of thine 


from Athens, had determined to place an agent 
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' alſo at Sparta, my patron GopRYas caſt his 
eyes upon me for that employment. He con- 


ſidered, that the misfortunes of my ſamily 
would be a EEE of me here. 
We fell with the ariſtocracy, and were obliged 


to leave Rhodes, When the popular ſaQion 


revailed, and made an alliance with Athens. 
y two brothers have ever ſince taken up 


their reſidence on the oppoſite coaſt of Caria, 


waiting for ſome turn of affairs in our fayor. 
And thou knoweſt, thoſe: of our principles 
throughout all Greece, place their only hope 
in the ſucceſs of the Peloponneſian arms. 

As ſoon as I arrived, I waited upon BRA- 
SIDAS, a young officer of reputation, and pre- 
ſented to him the token from my brother 
Tatron his hoſt. He received it very cor- 
dially, and expreſled his ſatisfaction at this 
opportunity of returning the good offices done 
him, while the galley he commanded lay in 
the port of Caunus. I told him, that, driven 
from: my own country, 1 had made the tour 


of: Greece and Aſia, and had even ſeen the 
court of the Great King; but that, tired with 


wandering, I was determined to fix at laſt in 
this ſeat of ſecurity and virtue, where valor 


and diſcipline repel all dangers from without, 


and an uniform obedience to the beſt laws pre- 
vents the more fatal evils from within. He 
replied with a ſmile, that a taſte of Suſa was 
by no means a preparation ſor a Spartan diet; 
but that he would obtain a licence from the 


+ Proxeni for my ſtay in the city, and would 
_ Propoſe: me ſor a member to the little: ſociety, 
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where he daily eat his frugal meal. I thanked 
him, and added, that I might perhaps not 
be -altogether unworthy ſome favor from the 
ſtate, as I was thoroughly informed of the 
condition of the Rhodian marine, a point = 
countrymen were fo jealous of, and which 
might be a diſcovery of conſequence in the 
preſent war. 8 e 
The whole city is at preſent taken up with 
the funeral of Ancurbau ds. It is indeed a moſt 
ſolemn ceremony; as if this people intended, 
by fo much reſped paid to their dead princes, 
to make amends for the ſmall ſhare of regal 
pomp and authority they allow them when 
ving. To his character thou art no ſtranger. 
He was the hoſt of thy friend PerrcLes. Theſe 
two great men were ſuſpected and traduced 
for meaſures, which the event proved to be 
wiſe and honeſt; and they moſt effectually 
diſtreſſed. each other by thoſe. very counſels 
which were branded with the name of col- 
luſion and treachery. Yet ſtill the memory of. 
ARCHIDAMUS is purſued with reproaches; and 
a prudent and glorious adminiſtration of more 
than forty years, cannot make amends for his 
unwillingneſs to enter ' ſuddenly into a deſ- 
perate war, and his forbearing a while to puſh 
the enemy in ſuch a manner, as would render 
all terms of accommodation impoſſible. This 
furious ſpirit is kept up in the republic by the 
Ephore STHENELainas; he, whoſe violent 
oration prevailed over all the king's reaſons, 
and hurried the aſſembly into a vote, that 
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the treaties ' were broken on the part of 
Athens. = "Toe l 
From the imperfect ſurvey of things I have 
yet been able to take, I muſt not pretend to 
determine the queſtion about this war, how 
far Sparta was intereſted in the quarrel of her 
Corinthian allies; or what credit ſhe might 
ive to the Athenians' offer of ſatisſaction. 
But of this I am convinced, it will ever be 
my duty to add fuel to this flame, and to 
attach myſelf to the y which declares 
againſt all overtures of peace. While their 
diſputes continue, (which we ſhould wiſh ſor 
in the firſt place,) the general force of Greece 
is daily growing weaker. And ſhould even one 
of the powers. prevail, and put an end to the 
war by the ruin of its rival, that very ſucceſs 
would turn the thoughts of the conqueror 
n tyrannizing over Europe; nor would he 
5 — qpenens and — — „for the 
diſtant view of empty glory in the fields of 
From Sparta. ai 
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' Crxanvun to Ones 
8 I read over the woe of the Grecian 
poets, noble friend, T haye often thought it 
might be a very improving, as well as pleafing 
Tpeculation, to inquire into the cauſe and origin 
of fables in the world ; how the powers of 
nature and the human paſſions were firſt alle- 
gorized; and in what manner the plain facts 
of ancient hiſtory came to be mixed with the 
ornaments of ' a poetic imagination. After 
having made ſome ſearch into the ſubject, at 
leaſt fo far as might enable me to converſe 
upon it, I went os 'day into the Lyceum, 
and fell accidentally into difcourſe with Cresr- 
ho, a W ophiſt. He told me; he 
ſhould be very to inſtruct an inquiſitive 
ſtranger in a 1 5 Which he himfelf had fo 
thoroughly conſidered: but I muſt entreat you, 
ſaid he, not to diſcover to any one thofe fen 
timents which I'ſhall lay before you, leſt ſome 
malicious perſon a me of fpeaking 
againſt the gods of my Aroma h and cite me 
to appear before the court of A I 
aſſured him of my inviolable ſecrecy , and then 
he entered on the matter without further 
apology. You know, faid he, that the Eaſtern 
parts of the world are thought to have been 
much ſooner peopled than the climates of the 
Welt. The & reeks therefore lived for many - 
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years in a ſtate of ignorance and rudeneſs, while 


other regions enjoyed the ornaments as well as 


the conveniencies of life. Their diet was of 
the wild herbs of the field ; their clothing of 
leaves; and the caverns, which were formed 
by the hand of nature in uncultivated moun- 


tains, were their places of habitation. The 


coloniſts, who mixed with them from Ægypt 
and Phcoenicia, endeavoured to temper the 5 
vageneſs of the nation: and by communicating 
their cuſtoms to them, inſenſibly formed them 
to the politer arts of humanity. They taught 
them to ſtrip. the wool ſrom the ſkins of ani- 
mals, and to cure it for uſe. The knowledge 
of buildings and agriculture, when firſt revealed 
to them, was eſteemed of ſo excellent and ne- 
ceſſary a nature, that the gratitude which they 
owed to their beneſactors, very naturally broke 
out into expreſſions of adoration. Th re- 


garded them as ſent ſrom heaven for the be- 


neſit of mortals, and adopted them aſter death 


among their deities. Hence aroſe the gods of 
the Greeks; and their OärREUSs, ArorLto, and 


Hermes, (who is the ſame with the Tnorn or 


Mexcuxr of Egypt,) take their riſe from the 


laws and manners which they gave to a bar- 
Þarous and rough race. And to ſay the truth, 
Crean, ſuch improvements as theſe. might 
well demand the admiration of mankind in 
the dawnings of ſcience, which are the pri 


cipal ſupports. of health and ſocial felicity (in 


more illuminated ages. Your account is cer- 
tainly a very .fair one, anſwered I, and what 


I ſhall readily acquieſce in. But methinks the 
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craft of theſe wiſe men concurred with the 
ignorance of theſe ſavages in the advancement 
of fable. For the ſirſt lawgivers and reformers 
of mankind, the better to claim reſpect from 
their countrymen and kindred, were ambitious | 
to be thought deſcended from the gods, and to 
have had frequent interviews with them of 
ſingular importance. Les, replied he, a di- 
vine miſſion ſtrikes immediately with awe, and 
inclines us to implicit reverence and belief. 
The prieſts too were careſul to contend with 
one another in raiſing altars to the memory of 
a new hero, and vamping up religious cere- 
monies to be performed in his honor. They 
buſied themſelves in writing whole volumes of 
ſables; and he, who had the beſt invention, 
generally bore away the approbation of the 
multitude to his ſhrine, as well as the gainful 
applauſe of the more wealthy. Belides, beſore 
the uſe of letters and writing came amongſt us, 
the remembrance of great and illuſtrious actions 
depended only on a ſort of family or national 
tradition. Sometimes indeed they raiſed a mo- 
nument with an uncouth repreſentation; en- 
graven on it, of the thing which gave occahon 
to the erecting it; and perhaps now and, then 
an irregular ſong was tuned to the praiſes of 
a celebrated conqueror. Undoubtedly, re- 
turned I, tradition is a fatal enemy to truth. 
One may ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that in order 
to imprint a ſtory more eſſectually on the minds 
of children and ſtrangers, a man zealous ſer 
the reputation of his anceſtors might frequently 
intermix the marvellous with the probable; 
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and when he was warmed by diſcourſe, 'might 
indulge himfelf in ſome flights of fancy, which 
he little thought contagious enough to infect 
the hiſtories of aſter- times. Yet ſo it has proved, 
ſaid the ſophiſt; conſider only the lying rela- 
tions of travellers, and you will ſoon be brought 
to aſſert what you ſuppoſe. The fichons of 


theſe have paſſed, like the family traditions you 


ſpeak of, for truth, and are adopted into our 
accounts of the early ages. At preſent, indeed, 
we are aware of ſuch counterfeits, and though 
we hear out their tales with patience, we diſ- 
dain to receive them with credulity. No man 
of ſenſe converſes now-a-days with one who 
has been a tedious voyage, without making 
ſome grains of allowance tor the embelliſhments 
which tuch perſons are too apt to give to their 
narration, To be ſerious, it is very difficult 
for one, who is ſure of not being contradicted, 
to reſiſt a ſtrong inclination to tell wonders. 
Did not a traveller come back full fraught with 
extraordinary curioſities, his friends would 


laugh at him for pretending to have made the 
tour of foreign countries; and he would ap- 


| 25 at once uninformed and ridiculous. Sen- 
ble, therefore, that he is permitted to enlarge 
and improve as he pleaſes, he thinks it becomes 
him to relate one ſtory after another in ſuch a 


manner, as each ſhall amaze you, without 


giving you a moment's pauſe to queſtion him 


upon any. Should we commend the imagina- | 
tion of a poet or a painter, if they made no 
uſe of that general licence which is granted 
them, of inventing what they pleaſe, and | 
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adorning thoſe inventions with all the lively 
images of fancy? It is their. office, you know, 


rather to amuſe than inftrud ; and not content 


with forgiveneſs" for endeavouring to deceive 
us, they demand applauſe for deceiving in- 
geniouſly. In this reſpect, Cresienon, (in- 
terrupted I,) you are in the right to be candid 
to the poets; But methinks no excuſe is ſuffi- 
cient ſor the travellers. They have received 
indeed, as you intimate, a kind of licence for 
lying; but it is a privilege more allowed them 


rom courteſy and preſcription, than from the 


motives of reaſon and ſenſe. In my 
opinion, no quarter ſhould be given to thoſe, 
who, by forging ſtrange things of the nations 
they have paſſed through, miſrepreſent one 
half of mankind to the other; and inſtead of 


eradicating the popular ſelſiſhneſs and little 


prejudices of ther countrymen, ferve only to 


confirm and increaſe them. Such as theſe 


may be faid to ſow the ſeeds of divition, among 
the inhabitants of the earth, and to baniſh the 
great principle of univerſal benevolence from 
the world. Let us return to the poets. To 
relate a faq with ſimplicity, is not ſo peculiarly 
their province, as to relate it with ornament. 
The poetic diction muſt neceilarily be raifed to 
diſtinguiſh it from the calmneſs of proſe writings. 
A certain fpirit of enthuſiaſm ought to diffuſe 
a complexion of ſupernatural infpiration over 
their compoſitions,” which would appear frantic 


in a plain commentary or annal. With them 
every ſhepherdeſs is a nymph or NAIAn; every 
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huntreſs a Diana ; every beauty a Venus. 
True, (anſwered: he,) and the language of 
poetry would be nothing without it. ow 
could we reliſh the Iliad or Odyſſey of eur 
admired Houkn, without the divine machine- 
ry introduced there, and the mixture of 
ole interelting fables which he has wove 
into his poems? Do you not think the in- 
vahon of Greece by Xerxes, when he ſwept 
acroſs the globe with millions in his train , 
a more wonderſul ſtory in every part of it, 
than the war of Troy would appear to us, 
when ſiript of its poetical 3 In a word, 
the impatient ſon of PeLeus is obliged to 
Homer for his immortality; and the fame of 
that ancient ſiege is more owing to the warm 
imagination of the poet, than to any hiſtorical 
accounts that have been tranſmitted to us of 1t. 
None of theſe reprelent it in half ſo conſi- 
derable a light. An hiſtorian would tell us 
hmply, that Hecror was a brave man: the 
poet informs us, he has Mars for his com- 
panion. Is UTrssks ſhipwrecked? It is faid, 
that Nxrruxz is angry with him; and the 
wiſdom of the ſame hero is attributed to the 
inſpiration of MIX EVA. Thus the Greeks, in 
imitation of the Phoenicians and Ægyptians, 
have filled their hifiory with —_— The 
ground of the ſable is real, while che orna- 
ments are.feigned;.and. the truth of antiquity 
is deformed by the ignorance of the people, 
the artiſice of the prieſts, and the genius of 
the poets. Painters and ſculptors have con- 
tributed not a little to ſupport the credit of 
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fabulous ſtories; and a Satyr, or a Fawn, a 
Syren, or a Centaur, is olten-indebted ſor its 
ſpurious exiſtence to an elegant fiatue or a fine 
painting. And here, added I, let us not forget 
the theatres of Athens. They are ſounded 


upon fiction ,- and ſubſiſt by the reception 


which it meets with. The poet feigns con- 
verſations and actions in the dramatic way. 
His plot is taken from ſome fable. It is ſet, 
as it were, in motion before our eyes; and if 
the repreſentation is -performed with plau- 
—_ we almoſt begin to think the tale not 
im 

6 he) the ſtage may be called the kingdom 
of mythology. It reigns there protected by 
the . of the people, and is en- 
couraged by all the arts of national proſuſion. 
But there has not been a more plentiful ſource 
of fable than the ignorance of the firſt ages in 
philoſophy. From thence ariſe many of their 
aſtronomical ſables and fanciful repreſentations 
of the powers of nature; for curiolity leads 


men to inquire into the cauſes of extraordinary 


effeds; and if the true explications are wanting, 
imaginary ones take their place. Each river 
and fountain is ſuppoſed to have a guardian 
deity; AoLus is made ruler of the winds; 


Inis, or the rainbow, is appointed meſſenger 


to the gods; the fun and moon are worſhipped 
under the names of AyoLLo and CrNnTaia , 
and eclipſes are ſaid to be owing to the loves 
of EnDymion and Diana. Thus, ſaid he, 
there is nothing ſo abſurd but the creating 


ible in reality. Beyond diſpute (con- 
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power of a poet can command it. But ſurely 
one may account. for their allegorizing all 
phyſical events, from the natural temper of 
mankind. Theſe events of themſelves being 
extraordinary , are a good foundation for a 
etical fancy to work upon ;. and we are 


more pleaſed with'a fable that _— a ſigni- 


ſicant meaning, than with one which engages 
our admiration without ſatisfying the under- 
ſianding. In this manner the poets chuſe to 
blend utility with entertainment, to amuſe us 
with ſuch ſtories as are raiſed upon inſtructive 
truths. And I believe we may conſider it as 
a general clue to all the intricacies of mytho- 
logy, that moſt of its fables are built, either 
on the actions of hiſtory, or the operations of 
nature ; on the principles of civil policy, or 
the maxims of morality. 

Our ſophiſt was now interrupted by ſome 
other ' 3. but as I went away from him, 


he told me he would be glad of my 2 


once more in the Lyceum, ſor that the ſubj 


of fables was by no means exhauſted. 
From Athens. 1 5 Cone C. 
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A FEW days aſter my former. viſit to the 
Lyceum I returned thither, and at a diſtance 
ſaw Crksirnos engaged in earneſt converſation 
with one of his followers. As ſoon as he per- 
ceived me, he leſt his diſciple , and ran up to 


meet me. I have Juſt been inſtructing a young 


man, ſaid he, in the beneficent nature of the 


goes and the firſt principles of juſtice. I found 


is mind corrupted with every popular pre- 


judice, and unhappily immerſed in all the 
wild extrayagancies of fable. He was pleaſed, 
that his follies were patronized in the cha- 


rater of ſome ancient hero, and vindicated 


his own vices from the example of JurrTes. 
It is really incredible to obſerve, what early 


havoc ſuperſtition makes in the government 


and ceconomy of human nature; and perhaps 
it might admit of ſome diſpute, whether the 
diſbelief of a Providence , or the abſurd ro- 
mances of ſuperſtition, have been moſt fatal 
to mankind. If the one diſowns the exiſtence 
of ſuperior beings, the other confeſſes ſo many 
fooliſh and arbitrary tyrants: if the former gives 
a looſe to the paſſions, the latter debaſes and 
enſlaves the reaſon. Every day's experience 
convinces. me of this truth; and I can no 
longer wonder at the ignorance and. groſs cre- 


4 


dulity of the firſt ages, when I meet with ſuch 
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unaccountuble inſtances of both in the days 
of knowledge and improvement. But let us 
apply more cloſely to our ſubjed. . 

The laſt thing we took notice of the other 
day was, that the poets for the moſt part 
founded their ſables, not only on ſome fact 


in hiſtory, or phenomenon in nature, but on 


the ſentiments of civil policy and the maxims 
of morality. For' my own part, I am fo 
thoroughly perſuaded of this, continued Crxs1- 
phon, that the notion can never be wreſted 
from my mind by any plauſibility of wit, or 
force of reaſoning. When we are told, that, 
after the expulſion of the giants from heaven, 
Fame ſprang from the earth as their youngeſt 
ſiſter, can we apply it to any thing but to 
the ſeditious murmurs Which uſually ſucceed 
an inſurrection ? Or from the ſtory of Cas- 
SANDRA do we not immediately collect the 
fruitleſſneſs of untimely counſels? As ſhe diſ- 
dained to ſubmit herſelf to the defires of 
ArolLo, the god of harmony, in like manner 
ſuch adviſers, too proud of their own wiſdom 
- and dexterity , diſregard the occaſions to ſpeak 
and to be ſilent , the difference between vulgar 
and judicious ears, and ihe grace and gravity 
of diſcourſe. Thus let their judgments be ever 
ſo profound, they fail of their purpoſe ;. and 
rather accelerate than prevent the ruin of their 
friends. — The thought, anſwered IT, is in- 
genious; I may add, perhaps, refined: and 
to be plain With you, one cannot but obſerve, 

that it the prieſts and bards of antiquity in- 
tended, by each of their {ables to convey ſome 


exquiſile 
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exquiſite inſtruftion. to the minds of their ſcho- 
lars, they took a great deal of pains to expreſs, 


with obſcurity, and in a large compaſs of 


words, What they might have delivered in 
ſewer terms with more eaſe and perſpicuity. 


Beſides, you ſcarcely allow, that they ever 


invented a fable merely for the ſake of giving, 


play to the imagination. And ſo, according 


to your thoughts of the matter, we muſt ſup- 


poſe the neceſſitous and wandering, Aoides of 
antiquity! intruſted with all the arcana of re- 
ligion, acquainted with the arts of princes, 
and to have made themſelves maſters of the 
ſeveral myſteries of government. — The learn- 


ing of the world at that time, replied Cre. 


PHON, lay in few hands; and the Aide, whom 
you meal. of, had certainly the largeſt ſhare 


of it. Their travels to the courts of petty lords 


(of whom there were many in thoſe days) and 
to- the towns which were then in high | 
pute through Greece, furniſhed them with a 
more: conſiderable: knowledge of the manners 
of various nations, and their opinions in re- 
hgion and politics, than any other inhabitants 
of che country. Houzn, you know, is re- 
ported to have converſed with Lycurevs; and 
hey ſay, that, in ſorming the Spartan ſtate, 
the ſevere lawgiver paid a peculiar deference 
to the ſentiments of the. fanciful poet. With 
reſpect to their tales, to mg, it ſeems more 
reaſonable to imagine, that theſe 'Avido always 
conceal ſome ſubject of improvement under 
the maſk of fable. It was the A of. the 
hs 1 . 
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rr to utter themſelves in parables and 
dar 


ſame cuſtom from their teachers; and you 
know it has been conſtantly looked upon as 


part of the wiſdom of antiquity. But the in- 


vention of romance ſor the ſake of romance, 


could only be an argument of folly. As to 
your objection to the uſe of allegory, I can 


in no ſort admit it. A foul ſo aptly prepared 
for inſtruction as yours, CLeanver , would 
chuſe the neareſt way to it. But how few 
are there, alas! who have the ſume diſpoſi- 
tion to receive it? A plain truth cannot offend 

ou: were it moulded and ſoftened: to your 
melination, you would think it an affront to 
your underſtanding; and you have no ſooner 
marked out an error in your conduct, than 
you reform it. I beſeech you not to judge of 
the reſt of mankind by the temper of your own 
mind. Allegory is a proper and familiar. way 
of bringing thoſe to reaſon who cannot bear 
a Lan reproof. It ſweetens the bitter 
draught of inſtruction; it carries nothing that 
is auſtere or difguſting along with it; and the 
impreſſion which it leaves, though gently and 
radually made, is nevertheleſs laſfing. Al- 

gory is the varniſh of truth; and While it 
takes away nothing from the ſtrength of it, 
adds a gloſs and beauty to it, agreeable to all, 
and inviting to many. I am convinced, ſaid 
I, Crxsirnon, by your argument; and the 
encomium which you paſſed upon my temper 


in the courſe of it, is the only inſtance where 


ſayings. The Greeks have derived the 
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intreat you to go on. abs 
Another ſource of mythology, added Cresr- 
hon, has been an ignorance in languages, 
_ eſpecially the Phoenician; and this I am very 
well aſſured of, from my own knowledge of 
that tongue. It is natural to imagine, that the 
language of the colonies, which came from 
Phoenicia into Greece, would mix itſelf in 
proceſs of time with the original language of 
the country; and as it abounds with equivocal . 
words and phraſes, whenever the Greeks met 
with them in the Phoenician hiſtories, they 
thought themſelves at liberty of explain them 
agreeably to their own humor. An example 
or two will ſuffice to maintain my obſervation. 
The word Nahhaſeh imports equally a keeper, 
or a dragon. Hence the tale of the golden fleece, 
and the garden of the Heſperides. From Alpha 
or Ilpha, lignifying alike a bull or a ſhip, they 
framed the 2 of Eukora's being carried off 
by Juerter transformed into a bull, inſtead of 
2 „ more conſiſtently with the accidents 
of common life, that ſhe was conveyed in a 
ſhip to Crete. By the aſſiſtance of languages 
one may trace the origin of thoſe Agyptian and 
Pheenician fables, that have been deformed 
and varied by the Greeks, with a view. to 
prove, that the riſe of all was among them, 
and that they received neither their deities 
nor great men from any other people. This 
ariſes from their national pride, in pretending 
to be Aureyfores, or Aborigines, of the country. 
The tale of Euroea, which you juſt men- 
tioned, anſwered I, puts me in mind of another 
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ſource of fable, ridiculous perhaps and whim- 
ſical, but not yet touched upon; I mean a re- 


gard for the reputation of ſeveral matrons and 
princeſſes of antiquity. As it was impoſſible 
their chaſtity ſhould ever be violated by human 
means, or the allurements of the faireſt mortals, 
ſome god muſt have forced them to a com- 
33 with his wiſhes; and thus the ſoft gal- 


antries of the lover were imputed to the ar- 


bitrary injunctions of a deity. 
Aft 


er all, concluded the ſophiſt, we muſt 


look for the chief cauſe of fable in vanity, 


the prevailing ſoible of mankind. Our anceſtors, 
unable to follow plain nature, abſurdly en- 


deavoured to exceed it. For deſigning to 


raiſe their own characters to fame, or propoſe 
their own lives as the patterns for imitation , 
they deſcribed them with all the marvels of 
poetry and fancy. Strange fondneſs for fiction! 
that could make them afpire to a reputation 
of extravagance , unjuſtly called heroiſm, and 


Tet themſelves for an example in ſuch actions 


as are above the capacity of a man. How dif- 


ferent is the behaviour of unaſſedted virtue! 
She diſdains the gay ornaments.of fiction, and 


borrows no luftre but from her own intrinſic 
excellence. Her views are not like thoſe of 
the romantically ambitious, dependent on ſalſe 
lory, and the blaſt of popular applauſe. 
he teaches us to recommend our actions to 


the eſteem and admiration of poſterity, unmixed 


with ſuch fantaſtic falſhoods, as may be 
thought juſtly an allay to their merit. 4 
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Cr.zanper to Mecasyzus. From Athens. 


& 200 five thouſand darics **, noble ſatrap, 
are ſo far from creating me a diſagreeable em- 
ployment, that they give me occaſion to im- 
prove and indulge my taſte among thoſe cu- 
rioſities which thou deſiredſt me to procure, 
and at the ſame time are of ſervice to me in 
my miniſterial capacity , by introducing me to 


the acquaintance of many conſiderable perſons, 
| and advancing me to a character which the 


greateſt men here are fond of, that of a lover 
and judge of thoſe elegancies. Were my fellow- 
laborer CraTieevs to undertake ſuch a com- 
miſſion, he would at once loſe all the intereſt 


his ſingular addreſs has procured him in the 
Lacedæmonian adminiſtration ; nay, it were 


well if he did not get himſelf expelled from 
that little community, where he daily fups 


black broth for his maſter's ſervice, and out- 


does the native Spartans in bitterneſs againſt 
the Athenian politeneſs and Aftatic magni- 
ficence. But here whatever tends to improve 


or adorn life, has its ſhare of reputation. 


The pencil of my countryman PannMAsIus has 


98 See Letter xxx. 
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obtained for him the right of citizenſhip; and 
Pu1p1Aas's ſkill in ſtatuary and architecture raiſed 
him ſo high in the ſiate, that he was treated 
like a public minifier, and impeached before 
the people. But thou wilt not wonder at an 
marks of diſtindtion ſhown to artiſts in this 
city, aſter thy adventure with ZEUxis at Epheſus, 
if thou recollecteſt with how ſtately an air he 
received thy viſit, and, amidſt all the pomp 
and attendance of a Perſian viceroy, how 
freely he reproved thy falſe criticiſms on his 
— 59, To thoſe very reproofs is perhaps 
in ſome meaſure owing the admirable taſte 
thou. now art maſter of; and which, joined 
to that liberality, which equally diſtinguiſhes 
thee , will eſtabliſh a ſchool of elegance in the 
Eaſt, and convert our aſſedtation of the coſtly 
and unnatural into a love of what is great and 
ſimple. My ſituation enables me to aſſiſt this 
noble deſign; and it is with the greateſt plea- 
ſure I give thee a proof of my attention to it, 
by the following lili of what I have collected. 
The two figures of Delian braſs are of 
PoLYcLETtvs . In one he ſhows all the foft 
beauties of a delicate youth; in the other, the 
manly grace and firong muſcling of a body 
trained to arms. Thou wilt be apt in the 
latter to charge the ſculptor with extravagance 


29 The common ftory of Arrxanver and Arxtiss is 
by ARLIAx. Var. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 2. told of Mecanyzus 
and Zguxis. „ 

100 PorycreTus DiapuunxxNU fecit molliter juvenem & 
Donrrnonxun viriliter puerum. PIIN. xxxiv. Fig. 
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but the exerciſes conſtantly practiſed in Greece, 


give a ſhape to parts, very different from that 
of the leſs active nations. 3 
Moſt of the HRM , thou wilt obſerve, 
have the ſame turn of countenance. That di- 
vine ſweetneſs is not the mere idea of the artiſt; 
the hint is taken from ALcinapes , the moſt 
beautiful youth in Athens, The Curin hold; 
a thunderbolt , which is alſo his portrait, 
cannot but look upon as ſomething prophetic, 
as a kind of expreſhon of that reputation and f 
- authority which his charming perſon and moſt. 
engaging behaviour are likely one day to pro- 
cure him among his citizens 
It was with difficulty I got the ſea-piece of 
A npRozus '2 from the family whoſe. anceſtor. 
is the hero of it. The intrepidity and eager- 
neſs Which appear in the face and action of 
ScyLiis , as he ſwims, towards the Perlian 
alleys, whoſe cables he cut in the bad weather, 
fore the battle of Artemiſium, are wonder- 
ſully expreſſed. , Great miniſter , let not the 
ſubjed offend thee; we love not our. country 
the leſs, when we; admire the virtue of an 
enemy; and a work of art like 1 . 
Aſia, whatever be the ſtory, I conſider among 
the ſpoils of Greece. i 


101 Athenienſes illos Hermas  Aiciviavis ad corporis 
funilitudinem fabricatos: Ankos, adverſus gentes, lib. vi. 
102 De cupidine fulmen tenente id affirmatur, Alta 
DEM elle principem forma in eu tate. PLis. lib. xxxvi. 5 4. 
103 Anpronrvs pinxit Scrittn ancoras Perſica claſſy 
precidentem.. Prin, lib, xxxy, f 40. | : eien 
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The vidory of our troops over the Agyp- 
tian rebels “ is, however, a more agreeable 
piece. The painter, to ſhow it happened upon 
the Nile, has introduced a crocodile ſeizing 
an aſs upon the bank, and enriched the land- 
ſcape with a Sphinx and a Pyramid. o 

Every maſter, thou wilt imagine, was am- 
bitious to ſucceed in the repreſentation of 'Px- 
RICLES '*5. To help the want of proportion in 
his head, and yet not quite loſe fo ſtriking a 

articularity, they generally covered it with an 
elmet. He was otherwiſe a moſt graceful 
figure; and CrxsiLaus es has done him that 
juſtice, that in this ſtatue every ſpectator agrees 
he is truly Olympian, The ruler of Athens, 
the arbiter of Greece, the orator, the general, 
the ſtateſman, all appear in his look and atti- 
tude. Crxsilaus indeed has the peculiar art 
of improving every charm, and adding dignity 
to'ths-noblett fuljes, © 

After ſurveying this elegant portrait, what 
wilt thou think of the ſame 'great perſon, ex- 
poſed in the ridiculous draughts of a painter in 
COPY „ his only deformity aggravated, 
and every feature debaſed ? Through all this 


” 


104 Cum prelium navale Aegyptiorum & Perfarum' pin- 
xiſſet, quod in Nilo, cujus aqua eft mari ſimilis, . factum 
volebat intelligi, argumento declaravit, quod arte non 
poterat; aſellum enim in littore bibentem pinxit & croco- 
dilum infidiantem ei. Pin. ibid. So N. Poussin ſhowed, - 

that his ſcene lay in Aegypft. wir i - 
- 105 PLuUTaRcCA in PERICLE. - -. - | 2 Cp 
„106 Cresitavs. — Olympium PearciLgm dignum cogno- 
mine. Mirumque in hae arte eſt, quod nobiles viros nobi- 
liores fecit. Pzix. lib. xxxiv. \ 19. | | 
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thou wilt ſtill perceive a ſhocking likeneſs; and 
the painter ſeems as happily * copied the 
abuſive deſcription of the comic poet CRA- 
ri us 7, as Prins did thoſe ſublime 
verſes s of Home in the deſign of his JurrrER. 
Such is the licence of the pencil at Athens. 
But it goes higher, and burleſques even their 
gods in the ſtory of the birth of Baccavs, 
where Jurrrxx appears in the dreſs and poſ- 
ture of a woman in labor, with the goddeſſes, 
like goſſips, ſtanding round him. The en- 
lightened adorers of MiTtauras, potent ſatrap, 
may ſafely join in the laugh at ſuch monſtrous 
repreſentations. To expreſs the deity under 
any form, we know to be abſurd and impious; 
but at the ſame time we mult allow, that to 
this ſuperſtition of the Greeks the arts of deſi 
owe their perfection and their very being. The 
+ rude image of ſome god was the firſt effort of 
ſculpture, and the moſt curious paintings adorn 
the walls of the temples. WES | 
The encomiums of the poets have made 
MrYron's » cow ſo famous, that I was deter- 
mined to procure it for thee. It is indeed a 
capital piece. The braſs, thou wilt ſee, is 
of a different kind from that employed by 


107 The verſes are quoted by Prurancz in Pexicts, 
—_ 708 Petulanti pictura innotuit, Jove Liberum parturiente 
depicto mitrato, & muliebriter ingemiſcente inter obſtetricia. 
dearum. Prix. lib. xxxv. \ 40. | 

10 Myxonem — bucula maxime nobilitavit, celebratis 
verſibus laudata. Pan, lib. xxxiv. \ 19. RE 
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PoLyYcLetus ; it comes from the forges of 
Egina. Theſe two rivals vie even in the 
choice of their materials. n 

The lion ſurrounded by Cupids, by the 
ſame hand, ſtrikes me much more. Wouldſt 
thou think it poſſible for that nobleneſs of 
character, which diftinguiſhes the gods and 
heroes of Puintas , to be diſplayed in the 
brute creation? Myron's lion will convince 
thee of it. The boys are deſigned with ſuch 
ſoftneſs ''*, and placed ſo advantageouſly , 


(ſome tying garlands round his neck, ſome 


laying with his paws, or climbing up his 
des,) that no group, however ſuperior on ac- 
count of its ſubſect, has been more admired. 

The genius of Athens is the work of Par- 
RHASIUS *'3, By the expreſſion he has given to 
his figure, and the attributes with which he 
accompanies it, he moſt ingeniouſly ſhows us 
the temper and ſtate of this people. There is 
an air of grandeur mixed with levity, and a 


I19 Aeginetico ere Myzon uſus eft, Deliaco PoLycLetvus, - 
tequales atque condiſcipuli : emulatio iis & in materia fuit. 
Pin. lib. xxxiv. G 5. 

111 Like the famous lion of Rupens. 

112 Leena, aligerique ludentes cum ea Cupidines ; quo- 
rum alii religatam tenerent, alii e coruu cogerent bibere, 
alii calcearent ſoccis. Prin. lb. xxxvi. g 4. The boys like 
Fiam1NGo's. 

113 Pinxit PARRHASIUS AJpeov Athenienfium, argumento 
quoque ingenioſo ; volebat namque varium , iracundum, 
injuſtum , inconſtantem , eundem exorabilem, elementem, 
miſericordem, excelſum, glorioſum, humilem , ferocem)s 
"7 "ok a & omnia pariter oſteudere. Prix. lib. xxxv+ 
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ſierceneſs tempered by generolity. The owl 
repreſents political prudence, the caduceus 
eloquence, and the trident- the dominion. of 
the ſea. In general, I muſt confeſs, theſe 
allegorical ſubje&ts ſeldom pleaſe me. It is 
difficult to find ſymbols that exactly repreſent 
the idea they are intended for; and, if they 
are not ſuch as are authorized by common uſe, 
they perplex and tire the ſpedator, inſtead of 
entertaining and informing him. "IF 

I will not interrupt the pleaſure, which I 
flatter myſelf thou wilt receive from this ac- 
count, with buſineſs of ſtate. My public diſ- 
patches I have addreſſed to the chief ſcribe. I 
would ſpeak to thee on this occaſion, not as 
the loweſt ſlave of AnrAxRAXESs to the great 
ſupport of his throne, but as a paſhonate lover 
of the arts to the generous protector of them. 


5 
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End of the fourth Year of the Peloponneſian 
Var. | py 
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